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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Most introductions to the New Testament mention that, during the first cen- 
turies C.E., New Testament writings were commonly delivered orally in a com- 
munity setting, and experienced through hearing. Whereas older scholarship 
described the oral delivery of New Testament writings as public reading of 
Scripture, the growing interest in orality has led others to use the less pre- 
cise term “performance.” This label is occasionally used as a reference not only 
to dramatic delivery of previously memorized texts or phrases (“[oral] perfor- 
mances”), but also to the reading aloud of a text directly from a manuscript 
(“public reading"). More often, however, the term “performance” is used exclu- 
sively for the formertype, namely delivery ofa memorized text that is expressed 
in tandem with gestures, tone of voice, and facial expressions.! 

The proliferation of scholarly works which assume that New Testament writ- 
ings were delivered in dramatic performances indicates that previous scholar- 
ship have not given sufficient attention to the practical details of oral deliv- 
ery. A number of questions remain unanswered. Who communicated the texts 
(whether in public reading or oral performance)? In what manner did they do 
so? How did the delivery affect the listeners' perception ofthe content? Do the 
texts themselves contain clues as to how they were delivered? Such questions 
were largely ignored until scholars, who were fascinated by the study of orality 
that spread from folkloristic studies, applied the notion of oral performances 
to the delivery of New Testament texts. 

The result is a situation in which there are two mutually contradictory 
descriptions of how New Testament writings were orally communicated in 
early Christianity: public reading from a manuscript and oral performance 
from memory. Scholars from the two sides have only rarely critically engaged 
the arguments of the other. Those who focus upon oral performances have 
reproached the “print-culture mindset" of other scholars. Nevertheless, they 
have failed to address and give a reasonable account of the sources which 
indicate that public reading was a common phenomenon, not only in the 
Greek and Roman world at large, but also within early Christianity. Conversely, 
since public reading has attracted little attention or interest, few scholars have 
come to its defense or entered into a dialogue with the proponents of oral 
performance. 


1 I will primarily use the term "performance" in this sense. The concept “public reading" is 
described in greater detail below, 15-16. 
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So far, no one has critically engaged the two perspectives in an extensive 
study. More importantly, the practical details of how New Testament writings 
were orally delivered have not been satisfactorily addressed. This applies not 
only to the quis, quid, quando, ubi, cur of oral delivery? but also to attendant 
questions such as how the delivery affected the listeners and what type of 
information relevant for oral delivery can be found in manuscripts or in the 
texts themselves; in other words, whether there is a correspondence between 
composition and delivery. 


History of Research 


Many scholars have focused on orality as an important factor prior to the 
composition of the New Testament texts, for example in the form of oral 
traditions about Jesus. A more recent tendency is to study not just the traditions 
or the texts in which they are found, but the situations in which they were 
communicated; that is, the delivery event itself. 

The following brief history of research introduces some of the most impor- 
tant works which analyze the oral delivery event of New Testament writings 
in early Christian communities as well as its practical aspects. Although I am 
well aware of the contributions of scholars working within the fields of orality, 
memory, and performance, I focus upon those who have extensively addressed 
the delivery situation itself. 

I will also include two important scholars who are engaged in manuscript 
studies and have been instrumental to what Kim Haines-Eitzen describes as “a 
‘material turn’ in the study of early Christianity"? They express a renewed inter- 
est in the physical features of early Christian manuscripts and contribute fresh 
ideas about how New Testament writings may have been delivered through 
public reading in early Christian communities. 


Werner Kelber 
Although Werner Kelber primarily focuses upon orality behind and within the 
New Testament writings, he has made such a profound impact upon biblical 
studies (and upon some ofthe scholars that are described below) that his work 


2 Namely who delivered the texts orally, what did they do (or: how did they do it), when did they 
do so, where did it happen, and wAy did it happen. 

3 Kim Haines-Fitzen, “The Social History of Early Christian Scribes,’ in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman 
and Michael W. Holmes; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 479—496, esp. 486. 
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needs to be addressed. In his influential monograph from 1983, The Oral and 
the Written Gospel, he focuses upon the interplay of orality and textuality in the 
early Christian tradition.* 

Influenced by folkloristic studies and orality theory, Kelber initially por- 
trayed orality and textuality as two opposing modes of communication. 
According to his description, the author of Mark did not include oral tradi- 
tionsin an indiscriminate manner, but rather transformed them to oppose oral 
transmission. Kelber has therefore been accused of creating a "Great Divide" 
between orality and textuality, which he presented historically. In more recent 
works, however, he relativizes this dichotomy and uses the term “orality- 
scribality-memory studies" to refer to a less binary and more interdependent 
mode of communication.* 

Kelber never clearly describes his perception of the delivery event itself. 
In The Oral and the Written Gospel, he variously refers to “performance” and 
“delivery,” yet emphasizes the plurality of oral performances. There is therefore 
no "original," but rather a multiplicity of different performances ofa tradition or 
a text. When he—in more recent works—uses the term "scribality" to refer to 
the specific textuality of ancient manuscripts, which differs from that of printed 
texts partly by being embedded in oral culture, he opens up for other types 
of delivery. In this context, he describes how texts in the ancient world were 
almost always delivered through public reading.9 He also addresses the need for 
reassessing ancient manuscript culture in view of correspondences between 
composition and delivery." 

Although he primarily focuses upon orality, Kelber has thus subsequently 
broadened his notion of what it entails and re-introduced the idea of public 


4 Werner H. Kelber, The Oral and the Written Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing 
in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul, and Q (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), xv. It was later 
republished with an additional introduction: Werner H. Kelber, The Oral and the Written 
Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul, and Q 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1997). 

5 WernerH. Kelber, "The Oral-Scribal-Memorial Arts of Communication in Early Christianity," 
in Jesus, the Voice, and the Text: Beyond The Oral and the Written Gospel (ed. Tom Thatcher; 
Waco: Baylor, 2008), 235-262; Werner H. Kelber and Tom Thatcher, "It's Not Easy to Take a 
Fresh Approach: Reflections on The Oral and the Written Gospel (An Interview with Werner 
Kelber),’ in Jesus, the Voice, and the Text: Beyond The Oral and the Written Gospel (ed. Tom 
Thatcher; Waco: Baylor, 2008), 27-43. 

6 Werner H. Kelber, “Jesus and Tradition: Words in Time, Words in Space,” Semeia, 65 (1994): 
139-168, esp. 153. 

7 Werner H. Kelber, “Modalities of Communication, Cognition, and Physiology of Perception: 
Orality, Rhetoric, Scribality,” Semeia 65 (1994): 193-216. 
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reading as an important aspect of manuscript culture. The Oral and the Written 
Gospel remains his most influential work, however, and many scholars inter- 
ested in the delivery of New Testament texts continue to assume a great divide, 
years after Kelber revised his position. 


Whitney Shiner 

At the time of its publication in 2003, Whitney Shiner’s Proclaiming the Gospel: 
First-Century Performance of Mark was the first monograph which in detail 
addressed concrete aspects of the oral delivery of New Testament writings in 
early Christianity. Shiner describes his aim “to reconstruct the performance of 
one New Testament writing, the Gospel of Mark"? He approaches the study 
with extensive familiarity with ancient Greek and Roman authors who in 
different ways deal with delivery. He most frequently invokes the rhetorical 
treatise Institutio oratoria by Quintilian and also refers extensively to other 
rhetoricians and orators, such as Aristotle, Cicero, and Pseudo-Longinus. 

Shiner’s reading of Mark and his frequent use of sources that deal with 
rhetoric and oratory are clearly noticeable in the results of his study. To Shiner, 
all of the conclusions develop from the notion that emotion was the most 
important factor in ancient delivery, as well as in the Gospel of Mark. He 
describes Mark as a narrative full of emotional twists and finds that ancient 
orators describe emotional impact as the most effective way to sway the audi- 
ence. 

From the content of Mark and the delivery of speeches in primarily judicial 
settings, Shiner draws conclusions about the oral delivery of all types of literary 
writings in antiquity. He states that “in the ancient Mediterranean world oral 
performance was generally oriented toward emotional impact."? 

It is this predisposition towards emotional impact that guides Shiner's inter- 
pretation of every aspect of delivery, as well as how he deals with ancient 
sources that indicate other types of delivery. In the important question of 
whether the Gospel of Mark was read aloud from a manuscript or performed 
from memory, he concludes that it would have been memorized, since this 
allowed for a more emotional delivery with gestures and movement.!? Simi- 


8 Whitney Shiner, Proclaiming the Gospel: First-Century Performance of Mark (Harrisburg: 
Trinity, 2003), 2. 

9 Shiner, Proclaiming, 57. 

10 He relates clear examples of public reading (of bad quality) directly from manuscripts 
to draw the conclusion that performances of memorized texts were more common than 
public readings (Shiner, Proclaiming, 103-104). 
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larly, he asserts that both the delivery “style” and the audience reactions were 
emotional and bombastic. 

Shiner thus draws the conclusion that oral delivery in antiquity was “semi- 
dramatic.” It involved the delivery of a memorized text with gestures, voice, 
movement, facial expressions, and even sound effects to achieve maximal emo- 
tional impact. He conflates public reading, acting, and the delivery of speeches 
into this single activity which he labels “oral performance” and associates with 
all texts that use the Greek term ónóxQicic.H 

Despite the fact that Shiner inappropriately blends different types of deliv- 
ery, relies too heavily upon oratorical sources, decides the delivery of all literary 
writings from his understanding of Mark, and overemphasizes the role of emo- 
tions, he also makes significant contributions to the field. He moves away from 
abstract theorizing about orality, a commonplace activity in post-Kelber schol- 
arship, and addresses the practical details of the delivery event itself. He also 
explores the use of voice, the effects of direct address, and broaches the ques- 
tion of correspondence between composition and delivery. 


David Rhoads 
David Rhoads has had a profound influence upon scholars interested in the 
delivery of early Christian writings. In 2006, he published two articles that 
argued "for the centrality of performance in the life of the early church" and 
described "performance criticism" as a new discipline in New Testament stud- 
ies.!2 Following this, Rhoads has published numerous articles and book chap- 
ters that promote performance criticism, as well as initiated and edited the 


11 The term ónóxgicetc occurs regularly in ancient sources to refer to an orator's delivery 
of a speech or to acting in a drama. It is not used to describe public reading, however, 
and Shiner presents no references to sources which employ it in that context. In ancient 
sources, public reading is commonly referred to with terms such as àv&tyvoctc or &v&yvo- 
cya. 

12 David Rhoads, "Performance Criticism: An Emerging Methodology in Second Testament 
Studies— Part 1,” BTB 36 (2006): 18-133 (the quote is found on page 118); David Rhoads, 
"Performance Criticism: An Emerging Methodology in Second Testament Studies— 
Part 11, BTB 36 (2006): 164-184. 

13 For example, David Rhoads, “What Is Performance Criticism?,” in The Bible in Ancient and 
Modern Media: Story and Performance (ed. Holly E. Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones; Eugene: 
Oregon, 2009), 83-100; David Rhoads, "Biblical Performance Criticism: Performance as 
Research," OrT 25 (2010):157-198; David Rhoads, "Performance Events in Early Christian- 
ity: New Testament Writings in an Oral Context,” in The Interface of Orality and Writing: 
Speaking, Seeing, Writing in the Shaping of New Genres (ed. Annette Weissenrieder and 
Robert B. Coote; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 166—193. 
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Biblical Performance Criticism book series (published by Cascade Books) and 
website.!^ He has not, however, published any monograph on performance. 

Rhoads' idea of performance is clearly connected to the notion of a sharp 
dichotomy between orality and textuality, found in early works of Werner Kel- 
ber. Rhoads describes the New Testament writings as part ofan oral culture and 
asserts that “we moderns need to shift our thinking from written to oral, [...] 
from ‘public readers’ to performers.”!5 Contrary to Kelber, he has not revised his 
position in his publications of more recent years, but upholds the dichotomy.!6 

Rhoads describes New Testament writings as composed “in and for oral 
performance.” He asserts that these performance events were central to the life 
of the early church, whereas the manuscripts themselves—as well as the texts 
that they contain—were peripheral. In fact, he argues, “most performances 
would not have been dependent on a manuscript at all.”!” 

When he depicts the performance event, Rhoads states that it usually con- 
sisted of a more or less free recitation of a previously memorized text, which 
was expressed with the use of voice, gestures, facial expressions, and move- 
ment.In this, he (similarly to Shiner) seems to be influenced by his own perfor- 
mances of New Testament texts. Looking for clues as to how he should perform 
the memorized text, he finds "stage directions" in the texts' descriptions of dif- 
ferent speakers. Ifa gospel states that Jesus shouted, or turned and walked away, 
performers should (and in antiquity, according to Rhoads, did) mimic such 
actions.!? 

Rhoads thus in a programmatic manner presents performance criticism as 
a fresh discipline, although he does so with an axiomatic perception of what 
performance is, which in turn is influenced by his own performances rather 
than by an independent understanding of ancient sources that describe such 
events,? and with an outdated notion of a strong dichotomy between oral- 
ity and textuality. His description of oral performance corresponds to that of 
Shiner, a fact that has led to a singular and unquestioned notion of “perfor- 
mance" among biblical scholars interested in the delivery of New Testament 
writings. Although Rhoads addresses the question of correspondence between 


14 The URL for the website "Biblical Performance Criticism: Orality, Memory, Translation, 
Rhetoric, Discourse, Drama" is: www.biblicalperformancecriticism.org. 

15 Rhoads, “Performance Criticism— Part I,” 123. 

16 Cf. Rhoads, “Biblical,” 158—159; Rhoads, “Performance Events,” 167-168. 

17 Rhoads, “Performance Criticism—Part I,” 119, 121, 122 (the quote is found on page 122). 

18 Rhoads, “What Is,” 87. 

19 Contrary to Shiner, Rhoads rarely refers to primary sources. 
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composition and delivery, he does so by describing it as a functional relation- 
ship, in which “stage directions” found in the texts inform the performance. 


William David Shiell 
William David Shiell’s little-known monograph from 2004, Reading Acts: The 
Lector and the Early Christian Audience, advanced the study of the delivery 
event itself in several ways. Similarly to Shiner, Shiell uses a wide range of Greek 
and Roman ancient sources to portray the delivery of New Testament texts in 
early Christianity. He argues that Greek and Roman conventions of delivery 
were used in both Jewish synagogues and early Christian communities.?° 

The most important aspect of Shiell’s work is his focus upon the person who 
delivered the texts orally to listeners, the /ector. He finds that lectors were often 
slaves or freedmen of wealthy individuals and that they regularly read texts 
aloud for individuals and groups in different settings. Shiell describes eight 
such settings, which include delivery events of very different character, from 
reading aloud for revision purposes to poetry competitions and dramatic per- 
formances. He argues, however, that the setting most closely reflected in early 
Christian communities was recitations at symposia.?! Exactly what “recitation” 
implies in this context (for example, whether or not the lector delivered the text 
from memory) is not clear from Shiell’s description. He seems to indicate that 
it included reading directly from a manuscript as well as employing gestures 
and facial expressions. 

When describing the delivery event itself, Shiell identifies a number of 
conventions of delivery in the Greek and Roman world, which he applies 
regardless of setting. These conventions, he argues, “guided the appropriate 
use of gestures, facial expression, and vocal inflection.7? Rather than simply 
finding "stage directions" in the texts delivered, Shiell examines literary and 
pictorial sources from antiquity and identifies different types of gestures, tone, 
and facial expressions appropriate for various content and settings. He seems 
to pick them indiscriminately from quite different contexts, however, such as 
funeral art, descriptions of judicial oratory, and illustrations from late-antiquity 
Roman comedy. 

In a more recent monograph on delivery, from 2011, Shiell moves clearly into 
the field of performance criticism and changes his perspective accordingly. 
The title reveals the change, from his earlier Reading Acts to Delivering from 


20 William David Shiell, Reading Acts: The Lector and the Early Christian Audience (Boston: 
Brill, 2004), 27-29, 116-136. 

21 Shiell, Reading, 116-117. 

22 Shiell, Reading, 34. 
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Memory: The Effect of Performance. Although he mentions lectors, Shiell now 
refers more often to “performers,” who memorize texts and perform them with 
gestures, vocal inflection, and facial expressions, just as described by Rhoads. 
In Delivering from Memory, Shiell also states that the performer “imitated a 
text's setting, gestures, and vocal inflection”? In other words, performers used 
the type of “stage directions” described by Rhoads. Shiell no longer refers to a 
number of different settings, but repeats the axiomatic notion of performance 
criticism, that all types of texts and traditions were memorized and orally 
performed in the same manner. 


Margaret Ellen Lee & Bernard Brandon Scott 

Margaret Ellen Lee (formerly Margaret E. Dean) and Bernard Brandon Scott 
have approached the topic of how New Testament writings were delivered 
in a different and pioneering way. In several articles from the 1990s and in 
a monograph from 2009, Sound Mapping the New Testament, they present a 
method of studying a composition's sound.?^ 

Rather than examining the delivery event, the lector/performer, or the con- 
ventions of delivery, Lee and Scott analyze the sound that is produced when a 
Koine Greek text (for example a New Testament gospel or letter) is delivered 
orally. They start with the premise that ancient literary texts were composed 
to be heard and were usually read aloud for listeners? In the introduction to 
Sound Mapping the New Testament, they iterate this premise and criticize the 
one-sided focus upon orality in post-Kelber scholarship and how it has “thrown 
methodology off track" and not addressed the spoken character of New Testa- 
ment writings.26 

The method developed by Lee and Scott, “sound mapping," produces graph- 
ical representations (“sound maps") of the sound structures found in a text. 
These are primarily dependent upon repetition, the most fundamental way of 


23 William David Shiell, Delivering from Memory: The Effect of Performance on the Early 
Christian Audience (Eugene: Pickwick, 2011), 5. 

24 The articles are Margaret E. Dean, "The Grammar of Sound in Greek Texts: Toward a 
Method for Mapping the Echoes of Speech in Writing,’ ABR 44 (1996): 53-70; Margaret 
E. Dean, “Textured Criticism,” ys NT 70 (1998): 79-91; Bernard Brandon Scott and Margaret 
E. Dean, “A Sound Map of the Sermon of the Mount,” in Treasures Old and New: Recent 
Contributions to Matthean Studies (ed. David R. Bauer and Mark Allan Powell; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1996), 311-378. 

25 Scott and Dean, “Sermon,” 312. 

26 Margaret Ellen Lee and Bernard Brandon Scott, Sound Mapping the New Testament (Salem: 
Polebridge, 2009), 1. 
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signaling structure and meaning to listeners. The method is based upon Hel- 
lenistic Greek grammar and uses analytical categories described by ancient 
grammarians, rhetoricians, and literary critics. 

The work of Lee and Scott is rarely cited or used, probably in part due to its 
technical nature and the fact that the method does not seem to be complete,’ 
yet it is promising for a better understanding of how New Testament writings 
were orally delivered in early Christianity. Sound maps can, for example, be 
used to identify aural patterns that ancient readers noticed and conveyed 
through vocal expression in oral delivery. 


Harry Gamble 

I now turn to scholars engaged in manuscript studies, who conduct research 
on public reading in early Christianity. Harry Gamble’s influential monograph 
from 1995, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian 
Texts, provides a different perspective from that of the previously described 
authors. It includes a study of the production, circulation, and use of early 
Christian literature. Gamble refers to such inquiries as “prior questions,” which 
need to be addressed before studying dependent issues, such as the history 
of the New Testament canon.?® Rather than studying aspects of delivery or 
performance, Gamble stands ina tradition of manuscript studies, with scholars 
interested in the social aspects of writings and reading in early Christianity, 
such as C.H. Roberts and Bruce Metzger. 

In Books and Readers in the Early Church, Gamble refocuses issues such as lit- 
eracy levels among early Christians, their preference for the codex, publication 
and editing of books, and early Christian libraries. He iterates William Harris’ 
conclusion that literacy levels were low, rarely above ten percent and probably 
lower in most early Christian communities. He also points out that texts were 
nevertheless highly valued in early Christianity (as in Judaism) and that public 
reading provided a means for the illiterate majority to become acquainted with 
them.?9 


27  Inareview article, John J. Pilch relates—and agrees with—Vernon K. Robbin's reaction 
to the sound mapping method: “When I hear you explain this, I know you're on track; but 
when I try to do it myself, I don't know where to start." John J. Pilch, review of Margaret 
Ellen Lee and Bernard Brandon Scott, Sound Mapping the New Testament, Ts 71 (2010), 
954—956. The quote is also found in Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 5. 

28 Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), ix. 

29 Ina more recent article, he describes it as a paradox that early Christianity on the one 
hand “was deeply invested in books,” but on the other “was a religious movement of quite 
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Gamble focuses upon public reading in early Christian worship as the pri- 
mary setting in which texts were used, although he briefly examines private 
reading. He also addresses Kelber’s claim—about a dichotomy between oral- 
ity and textuality—by arguing that early Christianity cannot be described as 
an oral culture and that oral and written modes were deeply interactive, espe- 
cially in the public reading of texts. 

Although Gamble provides a much-needed combination ofa practical focus 
on how New Testament texts were delivered and a deep familiarity with early 
Christian sources describing literary culture, his conclusion about the man- 
ner of reading aloud has not gained wide support. He describes the office of 
the reader (lector, &àvayvwotns) and postulates that lectors, from the earliest 
period and onwards, chanted the texts in the manner of cantillated reading in 
Jewish synagogues. In this he misreads Quintilian (who condemns sing-song 
delivery)?? and contradicts his earlier, well-argued, position that early Chris- 
tianity had less reverence for texts and their exact wording than contemporary 
Jews. 

Shiner, Shiell, and Lee & Scott display intimate knowledge of ancient liter- 
ary sources on delivery, yet Gamble's research contributes with an aspect that 
had previously been lacking: a strong focus upon actual manuscripts of early 
Christian writings. Gamble examines the characteristics of the early Christian 
codex and draws the conclusion that they aided public reading. The assertion 
that the texts were not “performed,” but rather read aloud in a worship setting, 
challenges the ideas of performance criticism and provides an avenue for fur- 
ther research. His notion ofthe manner of public reading—that early Christian 
writings were cantillated—is not persuasive, however, and should be reconsid- 
ered. Furthermore, his conclusion that those who could read the texts became 
leaders in the communities cannot be upheld in light of Raymond J. Starr's 
seminal article on lectors,?! which shows that most public readers were lectors 


limited literacy: only a very small percentage of Christians could read.” The paradox, he 
concludes, finds its resolution in the public reading of texts. Harry Y. Gamble, "Literacy, 
Liturgy, and the Shaping ofthe New Testament Canon,” in The Earliest Gospels: The Origins 
and Transmission of the Earliest Christian Gospels—the Contribution of the Chester Beatty 
Codex p45 (ed. Charles Horton; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 27-39 (the quotes are found on 
page 27). 

30 Gamble, Books, 225, 329 n. 7o. He argues that speech and singing was not clearly distin- 
guished in antiquity and refers to Quintilian, who on the contrary (and similar to Cicero) 
condemns the practice of sing-song delivery. 

31 Raymond J. Starr, "Lectores and Roman Reading,’ cJ 86 (1991): 337-343. Starr’s article was 
foundational to Shiell's results in Reading Acts: The Lector and the Early Christian Audience. 
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of servile status. Gamble has not engaged this article in Books and Readers in 
the Early Church, although he uses another article by Starr. Nevertheless, Gam- 
ble’s pragmatic focus provides the impetus for another type of research into 
the delivery event than performance criticism. He furnishes conclusions that 
are based upon a less narrow reading of ancient sources (Christian as well as 
non-Christian), unrestricted by an axiomatic understanding of orality or oral 
performances. 


Larry W. Hurtado 

Larry W. Hurtado has endeavored both to stimulate others to take up manu- 
script studies and, in recent years, to criticize the arguments of performance 
criticism. In a monograph from 2006, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manu- 
scripts and Christian Origins, he introduces manuscript study of the New Tes- 
tament and provides fresh insight into the early Christian preference for the 
codex and the use of scribal features such as nomina sacra and staurogram in 
early Christian manuscripts. 

Similarly to Gamble, Hurtado argues (albeit in much greater depth) that sev- 
eral of the scribal features that distinguish early Christian manuscripts from 
non-Christian literary manuscripts of the same time were included to facili- 
tate public reading. In a more recent article, he goes further and argues that 
the inclusion of such features, which are often referred to as “reader’s aids,” 
enfranchised “a wider diversity of people in Christian circles in the public read- 
ing."32 In other words, scribal features of early Christian manuscripts meant 
that members of the community with some reading skills, not just specialized 
lectors, could use them in the preparation and performance of public reading 
and thus successfully read aloud at community gatherings. 

In book reviews, blog posts, and a recent article, Hurtado also engages with 
performance criticism and states that many of its conclusions are dubious, 
since they rest upon *a combination of oversimplifications of historical matters 
and unfounded assertions"? He enumerates a number of such oversimplifica- 
tions; for example, that early Christians lived in an oral culture, that all reading 
was reading aloud, and that manuscripts were so cumbersome and difficult 
that texts were memorized rather than read. 


32 Larry W. Hurtado, "Manuscripts and the Sociology of Early Christian Reading," in The 
Early Text ofthe New Testament (ed. Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), 49—62, esp. 59. 

33 Larry W. Hurtado, "Oral Fixation and New Testament Studies? ‘Orality, ‘Performance, and 
the Reading of Texts in Early Christianity, NTS 60 (2014): 321-340. 
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Similarly to Gamble, Hurtado has shown that manuscript studies have much 
to offer in terms of understanding the delivery event of New Testament writ- 
ings. He also identifies the setting for this delivery with public reading in a wor- 
ship context, although he does not examine its practical details (for example, 
whether or not it was expressed through cantillation). Nor does his research 
take the evidence of specialized lectors into any greater consideration, but sim- 
ply concludes that community members with some reading skills partook in 
the public reading. 


Implications for This Study 

None of the mutually contradictory descriptions of how New Testament writ- 
ings were orally delivered in early Christianity, namely oral performance and 
public reading, have satisfactorily portrayed the delivery event itself. Schol- 
ars engaged in manuscript studies have argued convincingly that early Chris- 
tian literary sources indicate public reading as the recurrent form of delivery 
of New Testament writings. They have failed to move far enough beyond the 
manuscripts, however, to relate the practical details of public reading, although 
recent contributions by Hurtado has approached the issue. Scholars engaged 
in performance criticism, on the other hand, seem to have reached a dead end, 
due to the axiomatic character of their presuppositions regarding the unifor- 
mity and ubiquity of oral performance. 

More recent publications by such scholars (works that postdate Rhoads’ 
inaugural articles) show a tendency to describe a single type of delivery, which 
they understand in the same way. Early performance-oriented studies (for 
example, by Shiner and Shiell) used ancient sources more extensively and var- 
iedly and thus found themselves addressing different settings for (and types of) 
delivery. In works that postdate the programmatic articles by Rhoads, schol- 
ars engaged in performance criticism rarely differentiate between public read- 
ing and performance. Instead, they tend to integrate them into a single type: 
delivery of previously memorized material with gestures, vocal expression, 
and facial expressions, which closely resembles the dramatic performances 
found in ancient drama and oratory. Evidence that points in other directions, 
although present in the early works, are restrained or even erased in these later 
publications. 

The consequence of this development is that performance criticism has 
stagnated in its depiction of the delivery event, whereas manuscript studies 
do not give it enough attention. As a result, questions such as the following are 
still inadequately answered: Who orally delivered the texts? In what manner 
did they do so? How did the delivery affect the listeners' perception of the 
content? Do the texts themselves contain clues as to how they were delivered? 
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How would ancient readers preparing for oral delivery identify and express 
such clues? 


The Purpose of This Study 


As shown above, the practical aspects of how New Testament writings were 
orally delivered have not been described satisfactorily. In this study, I will try 
to show that the delivery event regularly consisted of public reading. I will 
examine several of the practical details of public reading from the perspective 
of the lectors who read the texts aloud. I thus aim to modify the perspective 
of performance criticism as well as to extend and specify the undeveloped 
portrayal of public reading that prevails in manuscript studies. 

Whereas scholars engaged in performance criticism primarily refers to ora- 
tors and rhetorical handbooks, which focus upon judicial oratory, I will engage 
a broader range of ancient literary sources that relate information about public 
reading and lectors. These include—apart from rhetorical treatises—publi- 
cations of different genres, such as private letters by the literatus Pliny the 
Younger, anecdotes by the grammarian Aulus Gellius, treatises by the literary 
critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and various writings by early church fathers. 

I will begin the study with an analysis of early Christian manuscripts. In 
chapter two, I will examine the distinctive features of early Christian manu- 
scripts from the perspective of how they affected public reading. This aims to 
clarify some of the practical aspects of ancient reading culture (for example, 
how difficult it was to perform public reading from such manuscripts) and 
provide information about early Christian lectors (for example, how skilled 
they were and what preparations they had to make prior to reading aloud). The 
chapter includes a general overview of distinctive features as well as a detailed 
analysis of smaller portions of three early codices with New Testament writings, 
3946, P66, and P75. 

In chapter three, I will turn to the lectors who performed public read- 
ing. I will examine a broad range of sources—Jewish, Christian, and Greek 
and Roman—in order to portray the identity, training, and tasks of first- and 
second-century lectors. When discussing conventions of and settings for pub- 
lic reading, I will also address the other common form of oral delivery of literary 
writings, dramatic delivery of a memorized text that is expressed with gestures, 
voice, and facial expressions (the “oral performance" described by performance 
criticism). 

Having described the distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts and 
the lectors who employed them in public reading, I will proceed to the New 
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Testament texts inscribed in the manuscripts. Since the aim of the study is to 
examine early Christian public reading from the perspective of the lector, a 
fundamental consideration is whether we can use information within the New 
Testament writings themselves to find out how they were orally delivered. In 
chapter four, I will present a method of sound analysis, which uses analytical 
categories (for example periods, compositional units, rhetorical figures, and 
distinctive aural features) that were described by grammarians and literary 
critics and used in ancient education. With the help of such categories, lectors 
could identify structural components of a text, regardless of whether or not 
they were intentionally included by the author, and communicate them to the 
listeners through vocal expression in public reading. This chapter will thus 
demonstrate important correspondences between composition and delivery, 
which can be further explored in any New Testament text. Features that impact 
public reading are not only found in the distinctive features of early Christian 
manuscripts, but also—and to a much greater extent—in the texts inscribed 
in those manuscripts. 

In chapter five to eight I will examine the first four chapters of John’s gospel 
with the help of sound analysis. I will identify sound structures and discuss the 
soundscape that they create in public reading, as they are vocally expressed 
by the lector. I will also analyze the aural intensity of the composition, how the 
soundscape shifts in delivery and thus directs the attention of listeners to some 
passages at the cost of others. The analysis in chapter five to eight aims to elu- 
cidate further practical aspects of public reading and provide insights into how 
the listener's impression of the text was affected by the lector's interpretation 
and vocal expression of it. 

There are several reasons for choosing John for this test of sound analysis. 
First, although the method can be applied to any New Testament—or even 
Koine Greek—writing, the results of examining the aural intensity will presum- 
ably appear more clearly in a progressive narrative, such as a gospel. Second, 
whereas the synoptic gospels and Mark in particular has received extensive 
attention by scholars engaged in performance criticism, the Gospel of John is 
still largely unexplored in terms of oral delivery. Third, the Prologue of John 
is regularly described as a highly poetic composition, which makes it espe- 
cially interesting for sound analysis. Is such an understanding supported by the 
soundscape it produces in public reading? 

Finally, in chapter nine, I will recapitulate the most important conclusions 
of each chapter and discuss the results. I will also point to some of the implica- 
tions of this study that I find particularly interesting and promising for further 
research. 
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Public and Private Reading, Setting, and Manuscript 


I use the phrase “public reading” to refer to any event in which a reader, after 
some degree of preparations, reads a text aloud for one or more listeners 
and strives for fitting vocal expression of the text. In short, public reading 
signifies reading aloud for an audience (of one or several listeners) according 
to contemporary conventions. 

Public reading should not be understood as the opposite of silent reading, 
namely as a primarily open and communal enterprise that takes place in public 
space, in contrast to a secluded and individual activity which occurs in privacy. 
Public reading exists in both public and private settings, or rather on a sliding 
scale between private and public. Such a scale includes at least four tiers, of 
which public reading in early Christian gatherings probably belongs to b or c, 
depending on how open the community is to outsiders: 


a) reading aloud for a single listener, namely in a private setting (for example, 
a lector who reads aloud for his master) 

b) reading aloud ina small, controlled context, namely in a semi-private setting 
(for example, an author or a lector who reads aloud at a literary gath- 
ering) 

c) reading aloud in a limited, but less controlled context, namely in a semi- 
private setting (for example, a lector who reads aloud at a dinner party) 

d) reading aloud in a large-scale, open context, namely in a public setting 
(for example, an author or lector reading aloud in a recital hall or a the- 
ater) 


Public reading is not the opposite of silent reading, then, but of private reading. 
Private reading, which will not be a major topic in this study, is defined as 
reading for oneself. It can consist of reading aloud as well as silent reading; the 
significant factor is that the reader is the sole recipient or beneficiary of the 
reading event. 

The qualifier “public” in public reading does not indicate whether it occurs 
in a private or public setting, or somewhere in between, but rather that a text 
is read aloud for one or several listeners with the intention of giving a correct 
rendering of the text according to contemporary conventions. As I will indicate 
in chapter three, the same conventions were used in different settings, even in 
those that we might consider private, for example, when a lector reads aloud 
for a limited and closed group of friends in a private home. 

Individual early Christian manuscripts are occasionally defined as “public” 
or “private,” in the sense that they are thought to have been produced primarily 
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for either public or private reading.?* For example, the three manuscripts that 
will be examined in the case studies in the next chapter are all considered as 
intended for public reading.*> Although individual manuscripts were used in 
varying contexts, they were presumably produced primarily for either public or 
private reading. When applied to manuscripts, the labels “public” and “private” 
thus indicate features of their production and intended use, rather than in 
which settings they were actually employed. A codex described as produced 
for public reading could, for example, be loaned and used in private settings, 
such as in private study. 

The qualifier “public” is consequently employed in several ways in this study. 
“Public reading” refers to reading aloud for one or more listeners, “public set- 
ting” indicates that a reading event is open to the public, and “public manu- 
script” denotes an early Christian manuscript that is produced for public read- 
ing. Correspondingly, “private” is also used in various ways. “Private reading” 
indicates reading for oneself (namely, in individual study), “private setting” 
denotes a reading event that either includes only the reader (such an event 
equates private reading) or the reader and a single listener (an example of 
public reading in a private setting), and “private manuscript” refers to an early 
Christian manuscript that is produced for private reading (for example, a 
miniature codex with a writing area of only 5 x 5cm).26 


34 See e.g., Scott D. Charlesworth, “Public and Private: Second- and Third-Century Gospel 
Manuscripts,” in Jewish and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (ed. Craig A. Evans 
and H. Daniel Zacharias; London: T&T Clark, 2009), 148-175. 

35 The case studies are found in chapter two, 40-54. 

36 | POxy.840is such an example. See Michael J. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis 
of P. Oxy. 840 and Its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 
23 n. 25. 


CHAPTER 2 


Pragmatics of Reading 


If we want to understand how New Testament writings were read aloud in 
early Christian communities during the first two centuries C.E., we first need to 
acquaint ourselves with contemporary reading culture. Reading culture is pri- 
marily a social phenomenon, an intricate cultural system. It includes how, why, 
by whom, and in which settings texts are read. William A. Johnson describes 
reading culture as a complex sociocultural construction that is deeply rooted 
in particular contexts.! Reading should therefore not be understood as “liter- 
acy” in contrast to “orality, especially not in a way that defines reading without 
reference to a specific setting. Furthermore, since reading culture is an inter- 
woven system, we should not attempt to address parts of it—such as the role 
and identity of early Christian lectors—without taking the whole system into 
consideration. The reading culture on which I focus is that of early Christian 
communities of the first two centuries C.E., primarily in Greek and Roman 
cities of the Roman Empire. 

In this chapter I analyze the physical artifacts in which first- and second- 
century texts are found: ancient book rolls and codices. What do they look 
like? How are the texts presented in them? What are the unique features of 
early Christian manuscripts? How difficult is it to read fluently from such a 
manuscript? 

The purpose of the chapter is twofold: to clarify some of the practical aspects 
of early Christian reading culture, and to draw conclusions about lectors in 
early Christianity. The features of early Christian manuscripts will be used to 
address questions such as: How skilled were the lectors? What preparations did 
they make prior to reading a text aloud for an audience? Were they Christians 
themselves? 


1 William A. Johnson, "Toward a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity,” AJP 121 (2000): 
593-627; William A. Johnson, “Reading Cultures and Education,” in Reading Between the Lines: 
Perspectives on Foreign Language Literacy (ed. Peter C. Patrikis; New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2003), 9-23. 
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Practical Aspects of Manuscripts 


An important feature of reading culture is how the text appears to the lector. 
This includes its layout as well as the characteristics of the format in which it 
is found, which in antiquity usually meant a book roll or a codex. What may 
be termed manuscript culture—the social norms about the production and 
characteristics of manuscripts—is thus a part of the larger sociocultural system 
of reading culture. It usually reflects the predominant reading culture, although 
the two are interrelated phenomena.” 

Since manuscript culture and reading culture are interconnected, the prac- 
tical aspects and the physical appearance of manuscripts—and of the texts 
found within them—affect how they are used for reading. Mary A. Rouse and 
Richard H. Rouse explain the connection as a relationship between function 
and physical form: 


There is a relationship between the physical form of an artifact and 
the function that it is meant to serve; therefore, the physical form of 
a manuscript is evidence of the purpose for which the manuscript was 
made. This fact, simple and direct, is the inevitable starting point for any 
study of the manuscript as an object.? 


The material culture of ancient manuscripts should thus to be taken into 
account when studying reading in antiquity. Below, I will introduce some of 
the important physical aspects of manuscripts as well as the fundamental 
differences between Christian and non-Christian literary manuscripts of the 
first few centuries C.E. 


2 Charlesworth, “Public,” 149; Gamble, Books, 42-43; Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian 
Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 5-11; Johnson, 
“Sociology,” 607. 

On the importance of the physical appearance of a text for how it is used, see e.g., 
Pieter J.J. Botha, Orality and Literacy in Early Christianity (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2012), 95, 
106; Pieter J.J. Botha, “‘Publishing’ a Gospel: Notes on the Historical Constraints to Gospel 
Criticism," in The Interface of Orality and Writing: Speaking, Seeing, Writing in the Shaping 
of New Genres (ed. Annette Weissenrieder and Robert B. Coote; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010), 335-352; Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 50; Johnson, "Sociology," 607—608; Johnson, “Reading 
Cultures," 16. For the view that it is rather the physical appearance of manuscripts that 
determines reading culture, see Robert Darnton, *History of Reading," in New Perspectives on 
Historical Writing (ed. Peter Burke; Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991), 140—167, esp. 159. 

3 Mary A. Rouse and Richard H. Rouse, Authentic Witnesses: Approaches to Medieval Texts and 
Manuscripts (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1991), 4. 
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Distinctive Features in Early Christian Manuscripts 


Early Christian manuscripts differ from other literary manuscripts of the same 
era in their employment of format, handwriting, abbreviations, and lectional 
signs. These characteristics of early Christian manuscripts must be taken into 
consideration in an analysis of early Christian reading culture and the use of 
lectors. 


Format 
Early Christian literary manuscripts are found in one of two formats: book roll 
or codex. Rolls and codices differ significantly in terms of physical features, 
which affect how they are used. 

Whereas non-Christian literary writings were often written on rolls, early 
Christian manuscripts show a preference for the codex. The extant manuscripts 
clearly reveal this tendency.^ The preference is even more evident in manu- 
scripts containing Old Testament texts, gospels, acts literature, or letters 
ascribed to apostles. Other early Christian writings are to a greater extent found 
in book rolls.5 

It is unclear when Christian scribes started using codices or why they pre- 
ferred them over book rolls. Different theories argue that socio-economic fac- 
tors, a pivotal event, or some kind of practical advantage lies behind the pref- 
erence.$ It is clear, however, that rolls were used alongside codices and played 
an important role in the symbolic world of many Christians." 


4 More than 70 percent of the Christian manuscripts from the second century C.E. are codices. 
The opposite is true of non-Christian writings from the same time period; more than 70 
percent of these are found in rolls (Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 44-49, 92). There 
are no extant Christian manuscripts from the first century C.E.; the earliest are dated to the 
second century. 

5 Hurtado asserts that “in the earliest extant artifacts of their book practice, it appears that 
Christians strongly preferred the codex for those writings that they regarded as scripture (or, 
at least, writings that were coming to be widely so regarded)" (Earliest Christian Artifacts, 57; 
the emphasis is original). As he later shows, this does not mean that only writings that came 
to be included in the New Testament writings are found in codices. More than half of the 
manuscripts labeled as "Christian apocrypha" (Earliest Christian Artifacts, 228—229) consist 
of codices. 

6 An excellent summary of the different theories can be found in Hurtado, Farliest Christian 
Artifacts, 61-83. 

7 Book rolls are mentioned in the New Testament (of the 37 occurrences of BigAtov, “book 
[roll],” and BiBAapidtov, "small book [roll]; at least Rev 51 and 6:14 includes clear references 
to rolls) and in other early Christian sources. See e.g., the references given in Gamble, Books, 
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Rolls may have been more common than codices among Christians of the 
first century C.E., since the codex appears to be an invention of the late first 
century. Jewish manuscripts from the same era reveal a clear predisposition 
towards book rolls.8 It is probable that the earliest Christian manuscripts con- 
sisted of rolls and that the preference for codices developed later, although well 
before the end of the second century C.E. 

A study of early Christian reading culture during the first and second cen- 
turies C.E. should therefore take both codices and rolls into account. When 
hereinafter discussing rolls and codices, I am referring to the literary papyrus 
roll and the literary codex, namely to manuscripts that contain literary writings. 

Rolls are usually made of papyrus or, more rarely, of parchment. Sheets of 
papyrus are glued together, with a slight overlap at each join, to form along strip 
that is rolled up. The standard length consists of twenty sheets, which equals 
almost 3,5 meters, but lengths of up to 15 meters are not uncommon. There are 
also examples of much longer rolls. The short length of many rolls is related 
to the fact that they commonly comprise a single writing. A book roll is held 
horizontally between the hands and the lector progressively unrolls it with the 
right hand and at the same time rolls it up with the left during reading.? 

Codices are made of either papyrus or parchment; the earliest remaining 
Christian manuscripts consist of fragments of papyrus codices. These are made 
from sheets of papyrus that have been folded and fastened together. Most 
codices are rectangular in shape and considerably longer than wide, which 
means that the text found in them has the shape of tall columns, comparable 
to the tall and narrow columns found in rolls. A codex can be held in one or 


80-81. Furthermore, 2 Tim 4:13 may refer to a parchment codex. The author requests Timothy 
to bring “the book rolls [tà &igAta] and especially the parchments [xàc ueppévoc]." The 
plural ueugpévat may refer to a parchment codex, rather than several parchments sheets. 
Quintilian (Inst. 10.3.31-32) uses the Latin term membranae in this sense and it may have 
been a technical term that was borrowed and transliterated into Greek as ueufpávat. On the 
other hand, papyrus codices were much more common than parchment codices during (at 
least) the first two centuries C.E. This fact makes it less likely that the new format was given a 
technical term referring to a type that was rare at the time when the term was introduced. Cf. 
E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1977), 35, 40. 

8 Gamble, Books, 48, 50; Larry W. Hurtado and Chris Keith, “Writing and Book Production 
in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods," in The New Cambridge History of the Bible: From the 
Beginnings to 600 (ed. James Carleton Paget and Joachim Schaper; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 63-80. 

9 Gamble, Books, 43-48; William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2004), 86-88, 125-128, 151. 
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two hands, depending on size and weight, although both hands are needed to 
turn pages while holding it.!° 

With regard to how the text is presented, the only major differences between 
rolls and codices involve the amount and width of columns. Regardless of for- 
mat, prose texts are written in justified columns consisting of large capitals 
with sparse punctuation, accents, indication of larger sense units, and spac- 
ing between words. The text is thus regularly presented as a solid rectangular 
blocks of letters. In book rolls, the columns are quite narrow (4,5-7 cm in width, 
with around 13-24 letters per line), while the margins around them are substan- 
tial. Most papyrus codices from the first two centuries C.E. have tall pages with 
a single column, which is wider than the columns found in book rolls. Parch- 
ment codices are broader, however, and usually include two columns per page. 
The margins are considerable in both types of codices, sometimes broader than 
those found in manuscripts with non-Christian literary writings." 


Handwriting 

The handwriting found in early Christian manuscripts differs from the two 
commonly identified types of writing from this period: the book hand (found 
in carefully made copies of literary texts) and the cursive (or documentary 
hand, found in everyday writing and documentary texts). The handwriting 
of the Christian manuscripts is not sui generis, however, but rather a form 
of well-produced documentary hand that reveals literary ambitions. Often 
labelled informal round, this type of handwriting differs from the cursive in 
some aspects: the letters are larger and more carefully scripted and there are 
fewer ligatures. It should be remembered, however, that there is considerable 
variation between different early Christian manuscripts in terms of the quality 
and type of handwriting. Similarly, non-Christian literary manuscripts do not 
exclusively include texts in book hand. Few are written in cursive, but William 
Johnson has shown that they nevertheless vary significantly in quality.!2 


10 Gamble, Books, 49-50; Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 163-165; Turner, Typology, 43- 
53. 

11 Gamble, Books, 48, 69; Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 166, 169—170; Hurtado, “Manu- 
scripts,” 51; William A. Johnson, "The Ancient Book,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology 
(ed. Roger S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 256—281, esp. 259; Turner, 
Typology, 35, 85-86; E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (2nd rev. and enl. 
ed.; London: Institute of Classical Studies, 1987), 7-8. 

12 Gamble, Books, 70-71; Johnson, Bookrolls, 162-184; William A. Johnson, Readers and Read- 
ing Culture in the High Roman Empire: A Study of Elite Communities (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 21; Michael J. Kruger, The Question of Canon: Challenging the Sta- 
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Abbreviations 
Early Christian manuscripts regularly include a number of abbreviations. Sev- 
eral of them are found in documentary writings from the same era, whereas 
non-Christian literary manuscripts rarely contain any. Some abbreviations are 
either unique to Christian manuscripts or only have a counterpart in Jewish 
scribal culture. 

The use of letters to relate numbers (where, for example, « = 1, 8 = 2, t = 
10, t2 = 11, and so on) is a feature that is occasionally found in early Christian 
manuscripts. This type of reference is a common feature in non-Christian 
documentary texts, whereas scribes copying literary writings regularly convey 
numerals as words (thus, 10 is spelled out as déxa, 11 as €vdexa, and so on). 
When letters are used as number equivalents they are commonly found with a 
supralinear line (a horizontal line written above). 

Another distinctive feature with connections to documentary writings is the 
abbreviation of certain words, which are referred to as nomina sacra in early 
Christian manuscripts. Such abbreviations occur regularly in documentary 
texts, but are rarely found in copies of classical authors. Again, early Christian 
scribes seem to have altered the standards as they adopted them. For example, 
the customary practice of abbreviating a word was to write only the initial 
syllable of a word (a practice regularly referred to as suspension). There are 
several examples of this in early Christian manuscripts, yet the most common 
method applied by Christian scribes was to take the first and last letters of the 
word (referred to as contraction) and add a horizontal line above them, as with 
number equivalents. Since there were multiple methods of shortening, each 
word had several possible abbreviations for each case. For example, Iycods 
was abbreviated with 1c, 1n, or nc and a supralinear stroke. Fifteen words 
of import were frequently treated as nomina sacra in early Christian writings, 
yet only four were regularly abbreviated in the early manuscripts: 926¢, xvptos, 
Ingots, and Xptotdg.!4 


tus Quo in the New Testament Debate (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2013), 98-100; Bruce 
M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An Introduction to Greek Palaeography (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 22-24; Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The 
Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 17; Alan Millard, Reading and Writing in the Time of Jesus 
(New York: New York University Press, 2000), 69—70; Turner, Typology, 85, 87. 

13 Philip Wesley Comfort and David P. Barrett, The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek 
Manuscripts (Corrected, enlarged ed.; Wheaton: Tyndale House, 2001), 35; Hurtado, Earli- 
est Christian Artifacts, 99101; Millard, Reading, 70; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 15. 

14  ScottD. Charlesworth, "Consensus Standardization in the Systematic Approach to Nomina 
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The tau-rho, or staurogram, is a similar phenomenon to the nomina sacra. It 
consists of two letters, a rho superimposed upon a tau: T. Later in antiquity this 
cross-like monogram becomes a symbol of Christ and is used as a freestanding 
sign, much like the more famous chi-rho Christogram: X. In early Christian 
manuscripts, however, the tau-rho does not function as a detached symbol. 
Instead, it is used in a limited abbreviation of words such as “crucify” (ctavpdw) 
and "cross" (oxovpóc), always in reference to the crucifixion/cross of Jesus. In 
these instances, the complete abbreviation includes more than just tau-rho, 
for example the first letter and the last syllable of the word. Thus ctavpdv in 
Luke 14:27 is abbreviated c PON in P75, with a tau-rho in the middle. The entire 
abbreviation is visible to the lector due to the horizontal line above it, just as 
with nomina sacra and letters relating numbers.!® 

Yet another type of abbreviation found in several early Christian manu- 
scripts is the suspension ofa final nu (v) at the end ofa line. It can also be found 
in non-Christian manuscripts from the middle of the second century c.E£. and 
onwards. The abbreviation is marked with a horizontal line, which is written 
above the last letter and often extends out into the margin.!6 


Lectional Signs 
A special type of distinctive feature found in early Christian manuscripts con- 
sists of a group of lectional signs, which are often designated as "reader's aids" 
and described as aids for public reading.!” These include marks such as breath- 


Sacra in Second- and Third-Century Gospel Manuscripts," Aeg 86 (2006): 37-68; Gamble, 
Books, 74-75, 77; Larry W. Hurtado, “Early Christian Manuscripts as Artifacts,” in Jewish 
and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (ed. Craig A. Evans and H. Daniel Zacharias; 
London: T&T Clark, 2009), 66-81, esp. 95-134; Metzger, Manuscripts, 36-37; Millard, Read- 
ing, 70-71. 

15 Hurtado, “Early Christian Manuscripts,’ 135-154. 

16 Tumer, Greek Manuscripts, 15. 

17 Cf. the varying phrases used by Charlesworth, “Public,” 149-152 ("lectional aids" and 
"reader's aids"); Raffaella Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 83 ("lectional signs"); Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger, 
"Introduction: In Search of the Earliest Text of the New Testament,” in The Early Text of the 
New Testament (ed. Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2012), 1-22, esp. 15-16 (“reading aids"); Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 177 (“reader's 
aids"); Hurtado and Keith, “Book Writing,’ 70 ("aids for reading"); Johnson, Bookrolls, 15-17, 
19, 22, 24, 32, 36, 58, 306, 335 (“lectional aids,” "lectional signs,” “lectional marks,” and “aids 
to lection,”); Metzger, Manuscripts, 33 ("help's for the reader"); Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 
33 ("helps for readers"); Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 10 ("lectional signs"). 
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ings, punctuation, paragraphos, and diaeresis. The use of such features should 
be understood against the background that texts were written with no or few 
spaces between words, accents, or sense units markers. 

According to Larry Hurtado, “reader's aids" are primarily found in manu- 
scripts produced for public reading. Opistographs (manuscripts in which the 
text has been copied on the back of an existing roll) and miniature codices 
(codices with a breadth of less than 10 cm, often much less),!8 both of which are 
commonly thought to have been used for private rather than public reading, 
rarely display them.!? However, I have studied a number of opistographs and 
miniature codices mentioned by Hurtado and—contrary to his conclusions— 
I have found that they include the same distinctive features (“reader's aids" 
as well as abbreviations) as manuscripts used for public reading, often in a 
significant amount. These results will be presented and discussed below, under 
the heading "Aids to Private Reading.” 

Non-Christian scribal practices for literary writings include few "reader's 
aids,” although scribes did copy some ofthe punctuation found in manuscripts. 
They are found more frequently in documentary writings, yet only rarely in 
a systematic fashion.?° In this regard—and in many others, as we have seen 
above— Christian scribal practices were more related to customs for documen- 
tary texts than to those for literary writings. Christian scribal habits may also 
have been influenced by Jewish scribes, who used lectional signs such as para- 
graphos and spaces to mark sense units.?! 

Since the term “reader’s aids" regularly includes the notion that they aid 
public reading, I will use the term "lectional signs" below. It functions as a 
designation for those symbols and other indicators (such as blank spaces) that 
display text division or indicate pronunciation. 


Lectional Signs That Display Text Division 
The most common form oflectional sign is punctuation, although it is neither 
employed consistently nor in a systematic manner. Punctuation consists of 
different types of dots (Dionysius Thrax mentions three)?? and blank spaces 
that are inserted in the otherwise unbroken lines of letters. These primarily 


18 Turer, Typology, 29-30. 

19 Hurtado, "Early Christian Manuscripts," 79-80. A similar argument is found in Charles- 
worth, “Public,” 152. 

20 Charlesworth, “Public, 149; Johnson, Bookrolls, 16, 35-36; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 7-13. 

21 Charlesworth, “Public,” 150-151; Hurtado and Keith, "Book Writing,” 66-70. 

22 High, low, and middle dots (Dionysius Thrax, Gramm. 4). 
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signal full stops, whereas minor stops for articulation or breathing pause— 
where we would use comma or colon—are rarely marked with punctuation.% 

Paragraphos is a horizontal stroke written in the left margin, below the line, 
which is used in different ways depending upon the genre of the text. In poetic 
writings it separates metrical elements; in dramatic texts it signals the change 
of speaker. In prose writings, however, the function is less certain. It may signal 
the end of a sentence or a passage.?4 

Ekthesis, whereupon the first letter of a line is projected out into the left 
margin, is found in some manuscripts. It is used to indicate that a larger sense 
unit starts somewhere on the line of the ekthesis. It can also be combined with 
other signs, such as dots or spaces, which indicate the exact point on the line at 
which the new unit begins. Sense units can also be signaled with a large initial 
letter.25 


Lectional Signs That Guide Pronunciation 

A number of lectional signs that guide pronunciation can also be found in 
early Christian manuscripts. Rough breathing occasionally occurs in prose 
writings, whereas regular breathing and accents are rare. Diaeresis consists 
of two dots that are either found above the initial vowel of a word or, more 
rarely, above an internal vowel. It signals either the beginning of a new word 
(with the vowel bearing the diaeresis) or that two adjacent vowels (the sec- 
ond of which bears the diaeresis) should be pronounced as separate sounds 
rather than as a diphthong. Apostrophe is used, among other things, to indi- 
cate elisions between words, to separate syllables within words, and to indi- 
cate foreign names and words, in which case it is placed immediately after a 
word.26 


23 Johnson, Readers, 18, 20; William A. Johnson, “The Function of the Paragraphus in Greek 
Literary Prose Texts,’ ZPE 100 (1994): 65-68, esp. 67-68; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 8-9. 

24 Charlesworth, "Public," 150-151; Cribiore, Writing, 81-82; Johnson, Readers, 20; Johnson, 
“Paragraphus,’ 65; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 8. 

25 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 179-181; Millard, Reading, 72—73; Colin H. Roberts, 
Manuscript, Society, and Belief in early Christian Egypt (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1979), 1618. 

26 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 34; Cribiore, Writing, 83-86; Hurtado, "Manuscripts," 58; Turner, 
Greek Manuscripts, 1012. Note that the "proper" use of diaeresis, to indicate that a vowel 
should be pronounced as a separate syllable (in these instances the diaeresis is often called 
trema), is uncommon. (Cribiore, Writing, 83) 
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The Challenges of Reading Aloud from a Manuscript 


It is imperative to take into account the fundamental difficulty of faultlessly 
reading aloud from ancient scriptio continua manuscripts, regardless of 
whether they consist of rolls or codices. Raffaella Cribiore succinctly describes 
the complexities involved: “Ancient manuscripts did not make many conces- 
sions to readers. A passage made of words written without separation in con- 
tinuous blocks and containing almost no punctuation was only an ensemble of 
letters in need of interpretation. Reading at first sight was practically impossi- 
ble."27 

It was quite possible to produce writings with fewer demands on the lec- 
tor's ability. For example, manuscripts with school exercises included several 
features that facilitated reading, such as demarcation of syllables or spaces 
between words.?8 Early Latin texts regularly contained word division. Nev- 
ertheless, literary writings not for school use excluded such helpful features 
and Roman authors of the early empire introduced scriptio continua in their 
manuscripts, under the influence of Greek culture.?9 

We have to acknowledge the fact that Greeks and Romans had other options, 
yet deliberately chose to produce literary manuscripts that called for highly 
skilled readers. This should be understood against the background of liter- 
ary reading as a predominantly elite phenomenon. The difficulties posed by 
manuscripts barred most people from direct access to literary writings and 
retained the exclusiveness of reading.?? 


Preparing for Public Reading 
Few people—even among trained lectors—were able to read a text aloud 
impromptu, without extensive preparation. The skill to do so was highly 
regarded and rare enough that, when encountered, it warranted comment. The 


27 Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 189-190. The same conclusion is 
drawn by, for example, Botha, "Publishing," 337-338; Gamble, Books, 203-204; Hurtado, 
“Manuscripts,” 50. For a contrary opinion, see Holt N. Parker, “Books and Reading Latin 
Poetry, in Ancient Literacies: The Culture of Reading in Greece and Rome (ed. William 
A. Johnson and Holt N. Parker; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 186—229, esp. 200 
n. 50. 

28 Cribiore, Gymnastics, 134, 141. 

29 Johnson, Readers, 20; M.B. Parkes, Pause and Effect: An Introduction to the History of 
Punctuation in the West (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1992), 10. 

30 Iwill discuss social aspects of ancient reading culture in more detail in chapter three. 
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first-century C.E. satirical novelist Petronius thus let Trimalchio expound on 
the worth of a slave who read books “at sight" (librum ab oculo legit): 


Then our enjoyment received its first shock; a quite handsome boy came 
in among the fresh servants, and Trimalchio seized upon him and gave 
him a prolonged kiss. So Fortunata, to assert her conjugal rights, began 
to insult Trimalchio and call him a dirty filth for not behaving himself. ... 
Trimalchio ... said: ... ‘I kissed that excellent boy not because of his looks, 
but because he is so useful. He knows his ten-times table and reads books 
at sight ... Surely, he is worthy to be the apple of my eye?'?! 


PETRONIUS, Satyricon 74—75 


In order to be able to read aloud for others from a scriptio continua manuscript, 
without stumbling through it, it is necessary to prepare the reading (unless 
one has the gift of Trimalchio's slave). The lector analyzes the text beforehand 
in order to interpret—and decide upon—its division, prosody, delivery, and 
so on.?? It is the lector's task to convert the text from signs to sound and 
bring it alive. This entails reading the text out loud— syllable by syllable—and 
construing words, phrases, and sentences.?3 

The essentials of reading preparation were introduced at an early stage of 
ancient education. Students learned pronunciation and interpretation of scrip- 
tio continua writing through an intense study of syllables. They spent much 
time learning to recognize, pronounce, copy, and memorize all the permuta- 
tions of syllables used in the Greek language.?^ Several ancient authors stressed 


31 Hinc primum hilaritas nostra turbata est; nam cum puer non inspeciosus inter novos intras- 
set ministros, invasit eum Trimalchio et osculari diutius coepit. Itaque Fortunata, ut ex aequo 
ius firmum approbaret, male dicere Trimalchioni coepit et purgamentum dedeeusque praedi- 
care, qui non contineret libidinem suam. ... Trimalchio ... inquit ... Puerum basiavi frugalis- 
simum, non propter formam, sed quia frugi est: decem partes dicit, librum ab oculo legit ... 
Non est dingus quem in oculis feram? 

32 Cribiore, Gymnastics, 189-190; Jane Heath, ‘Nomina Sacra and Sacra Memoria before the 
Monastic Age,” JTS, 61 (2010): 516—549, esp. 522—523; Johnson, "Sociology," 620; Paul Henry 
Saenger, Space between Words: The Origins of Silent Reading (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1997), 13. 

33 Botha, Orality, 98; Cribiore, Writing, 87; Gamble, Books, 204; Jocelyn Penny Small, Wax 
Tablets of the Mind: Cognitive Studies of Memory and Literacy in Classical Antiquity (eBook 
ed.; London: Routledge, 2005), 22. 

34 The students had to study each consonant in turn, combined with every vowel, and learn 
all the permutations of the syllables. They thus started with beta (learning fo, Qe, £v, 
Bu and so on), continued with gamma (ya, ye, yy, yt etc.), and went through the entire 
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how essential mastery of syllables was for the purpose of reading. The first- 
century C.E. rhetorician Quintilian thus stated: “With syllables, there is no 
shortcut. They must all be learned.”35 It was more important to learn syllables 
than words, since the absence of word division in manuscripts forced students 
to focus their attention on how to pronounce the shortest possible letter com- 
binations (syllables). Cribiore stresses the point: "Thus a word was conceived as 
a 'piece of speech' rather than a single independent entity." The rigorous atten- 
tion to syllables also helped the lector make sense of wordbreaks at the end of 
each line. Scribes and copyists consistently avoided separating the letters of a 
syllable when they divided words at the end of a line to create a justified col- 
umn.36 

School texts helped students by displaying divisions in the text, which made 
it possible for them to focus on combining eye coordination and pronunciation. 
Such texts could include syllabic division, which was signaled by spaces or dots, 
or, more rarely, word division. Such model texts rarely separated individual 
words, however, but rather divided groups of words that belonged together, 
for example, a noun with its article and corresponding adjective. Some school 
texts included the types of lectional signs and punctuation that can be found 
in early Christian manuscripts and, more rarely, in some non-Christian literary 
manuscripts.3” 

Extensive training was needed before one could analyze the unbroken array 
of letters and at the same time pronounce the text fluently. Quintilian thus 
ended his description of the prolonged process, through which the student 
progresses from identifying syllables and connecting them into words to slowly 
beginning to be able to read aloud without error: 


For to look to the right, which everyone teaches, and to foresee what is 
coming is a matter not so much of theory as of practice, since one has to 
speak out what precedes while keeping the eyes on what follows, and— 


alphabet. Then a new letter was added to the syllables (e.g., 8a, BeB, 8v, Bi, etc.), 
followed by yet another. See Stanley F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome: From the Elder 
Cato to the Younger Pliny (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), 168-169. This 
excruciating, yet effective, method continued for a considerable period of time, perhaps 
several years (cf. Johnson, Readers, 29 n. 36). 

35  Syllabis nullum compendium est:perdiscendae omnes nec, ut fit plerumque (Quintilian, Inst. 
1.1.30). 

36 Bonner, Education, 168-169; Cribiore, Gymnastics, 133—134, 172-174 (the quote is found on 
page 174); Cribiore, Writing, 87. 

37 Bonner, Education, 172; Cribiore, Gymnastics, 174; Cribiore, Writing, 81-87. 
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most difficult of all—divide the mind’s attention, as the voice is doing one 
thing and the eyes another.?? 


QUINTILIAN, Inst. 1.1.34 


Reading a text aloud for an audience involved more, however, than just being 
able to separate some words while simultaneously pronouncing others. Con- 
temporary conventions of oral delivery, including public reading, called for 
a clear, faultless, and appropriate pronunciation and vocal expression of the 
text.?? Audiences could be harsh in their treatment of lectors who failed to live 
up to these standards.^? 


The Impact of Distinctive Features on Public Reading 


Having presented some ofthe important physical aspects of manuscripts, from 
their construction and form to the layout and detailed features of the texts 
found in them, I will now consider the effects that they had upon the lector's 
reading. In particular, I will focus on the effects of the lectional signs and 
abbreviations that are commonly described as “reader’s aids.” 

Early Christian manuscripts contain several distinctive features, such as 
handwriting, layout of the text, and a multitude of lectional signs, which dis- 
tinguish them from non-Christian literary manuscripts from the same era. We 
have seen that ordinary manuscripts present a challenge even for experienced 
lectors and that preparation is needed in order to read them aloud for an audi- 
ence. How, then, is the public reading of early Christian manuscripts affected 
by the distinctive features found in them? Do they aid the lector in his task and, 
if so, how? 


Format 
At first glance, early Christian codices appear to facilitate reading to a greater 
degree than book rolls. The codices often have slightly broader margins and 
display more space between lines, which translates into fewer lines per page. 


38  [N]am prospicere in dextrum, quod omnes praecipiunt, et providere, non rationis modo sed 
usus quoque est; quoniam sequentia intuenti priora dicenda sunt, et, quod difficillimum est, 
dividenda intentio animi, ut aliud voce aliud oculis agatur. 

39 Guglielmo Cavallo, "Between Volumen and Codex: Reading in the Roman World," in A 
History of Reading in the West (ed. Guglielmo Cavallo and Roger Chartier; Oxford: Polity, 
1999), 64-89, esp. 73-74- 

40 X Audiences’ demands upon the lector's delivery are described below, 84-89. 
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The letters are also generally larger than in non-Christian literary manuscripts, 
which results in comparably fewer letters per line, but also makes each letter 
more legible.*! Most early Christian papyrus codices have only one column 
per page,? however, which affects the readability. The columns—and thus 
the lines found in them—are substantially wider than those found in rolls.*% 
Johnson points out that the narrow columns of book rolls (of about 15 to 
20 letters) aid reading.^^ Cognitive studies indicate that the eye can take in 
approximately 15 to 20 letters at each ocular fixation and that scriptio continua 
makes it hard to widen that visual field.4° In other words, the amount of data 
found in a narrow column of a book roll corresponds with what a person can 
process while reading continuously. Thus, a lector's gaze does not have to skip 
along the line to read from a book roll—as we do when we read modern books 
with much wider columns— but can fixate it in its entirety and then move 
on to the line below. Cognitive studies also demonstrate that those who are 
experienced in interpreting scriptio continua must nevertheless compensate 
for the cognitive burden with frequent ocular fixation, which severely limits 
the visual field.*6 

The results presented by cognitive studies thus indicate that it is harder 
to read aloud from a papyrus codex (with a single broad column per page) 
than from a book roll (with multiple narrow columns). Since the papyrus 
codex is the most common manuscript format for early Christian writings, 
the idea that they enfranchised a wider spectrum of readers, put forward by 
Hurtado,*’ needs to be qualified. T.C. Skeat similarly asserts—although from 


41 Gamble, Books, 74; Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 170, 171-172; Turner, Typology, 85- 
86. 

42 Codices from the second and third centuries are almost always made of papyrus. Cf. the 
lists found in appendix 1 of Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 209—229. 

43 Turner, Typology, 86. 

44 Johnson, "Sociology" 611. Graham Stanton argues similarly that narrow columns assist 
public reading. See Graham Stanton, Jesus and Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004), 73-74. 

45 A fixation is the period of time in which the eyes constantly gaze at a portion of letters 
before progressing in a jerky movement (a saccade). They eyes do not move smoothly 
across the line, but rather jump ahead in saccadic movements between fixations. On the 
width ofthe visual field and the effects of not separating words in manuscripts, see Robert 
G. Crowder and Richerd K. Wagner, The Psychology of Reading (2nd ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 6-18; Saenger, Space, 6-8. 

46 Crowder and Wagner, Psychology, 7-33; Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 165-166; 
Johnson, "Sociology" 610-611; Johnson, "Reading Cultures,” 15; Saenger, Space, 7. 

47 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 59, 62. 
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another perspective—that it is easier to read from a book roll than from a 
codex. His argument relies upon the fact that a lector can overview several 
columns at once in a roll and have access to what is to come; in a codex the 
view is cut off until the page is turned.*® Furthermore, when handling a book 
roll the reading process is uninterrupted, whereas a lector reading from a codex 
must pause—occasionally in the middle of a word??—to turn pages and then 
start over again.5° 

Others have claimed that it is more difficult to handle a book roll than a 
codex. In contrast to a codex, a roll is more difficult to manage while read- 
ing. Unless it is anchored it will roll itself up and it is a laborious and time- 
consuming task to re-roll it when reaching the end.5! Two of these points are 
irrelevant for the present purpose, namely to examine how distinctive features 
found in early Christian manuscripts affect public reading. First, the lector 
holds the book roll in both hands during reading and therefore does not need 
to anchor it. Such an act would also hamper his ability to continuously unroll 
new columns of text. Second, the re-rolling of a book roll does not impact 
the reading itself; it has to do with preparing the manuscript for storage and 
future use.?? The fact that public reading from a book roll is a two-handed 
task that requires training (in continuously unrolling the roll while reading its 
content) is, however, a valid point, although such training is given during edu- 
cation. Public reading from codices also seems to require both hands. Jocelyn 
Small argues that early codices lack stiff binding and thus flop across the thigh 
when one tries to write in them.5? This means that anything but a miniature 


48 Cf. Cavallo, “Reading,” 88. 

49 Words that are divided at the end ofa page are found in many early Christian codices, such 
as 46 (late second or early third century), 947 (third century), P66 (circa 200), and P75 
(late second or early third century). 

50 T.C. Skeat, “Roll versus Codex: A New Approach?,” ZPE 84 (1990): 297-298. For similar 
interpretations, see Adam Bülow-Jacobsen, “Writing Materials in the Ancient World,’ in 
The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. Roger S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 3-29, esp. 24; Rouse and Rouse, Witnesses, 4, 27. 

51 For arguments along this line, see Botha, Orality, 95-96; Botha, “Publishing,” 337; 
C.B.R. Pelling, “Plutarch’s Method of Work in the Roman Lives,’ JHS 99 (1979): 74-96, 
esp. 92-93. 

52 Furthermore, Skeat asserts that the re-rolling of a book roll is neither a difficult nor a 
time-consuming task. He also points out that labor-saving strategies had little appeal in 
antiquity, since laborious activities routinely were left to servants and slaves. (T.C. Skeat, 
“Two Notes on Papyrus,’ in Scritti in onore di Orsolina Montevecchi (ed. Edda Bresciani, et 
al.; Bologna: Editrice Clueb, 1981), 373-378). 

53 Small, Wax Tablets, 137-140. 
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codex needs to be held in both hands while reading, since it may otherwise 
flop around the hand. Regardless of this aspect, reading from a codex is a two- 
handed task when it comes to turning pages. 

In sum, whereas it is mainly the textual layout of a codex that causes diffi- 
culties for lectors, since the lines in single-column codices are long and do not 
let the lector look ahead to the next column, the format itself presents some 
challenges when reading aloud from book rolls. 


Handwriting 

Although the quality of the handwriting varies significantly within the groups 
of Christian and non-Christian manuscripts, the general level of the hand- 
writing in most early Christian manuscripts is of lower quality than in non- 
Christian literary manuscripts. Heath interprets this as a sign that early Chris- 
tian communities had access to highly skilled lectors, since “it is more difficult 
to decipher poorly written texts than it is to read carefully presented ones.'5^ 
Although] agree in principle, the point is not really applicable to early Christian 
manuscripts. These mainly include the informal round type, which is similar 
to the handwriting of documentary manuscripts, yet the letters are larger and 
more carefully written. The handwriting, therefore, may have been chosen to 
increase the legibility in comparison with documentary writings,°> although 
it is not as clear and careful as the book hand found in non-Christian literary 
writings. 

We cannot know whether the handwriting of early Christian manuscripts 
points to highly-skilled lectors or if it is the result of subpar scribes doing their 
best to produce as legible a script as they can. Regardless of the experience 
of the scribes, their attempts to make the handwriting more legible does not 
necessarily provide us with any information about early Christian lectors. Even 
with experienced lectors, the scribes may well have tried to produce as legible 
handwriting as they could manage, in an effort to present manuscripts that to 
some degree imitated contemporary literary writings.°® 


Abbreviations 
Early Christian manuscripts include many examples of abbreviations, a feature 
rarely seen in non-Christian literary manuscripts. Abbreviations exist as nom- 


54 Heath, “Nomina Sacra,’ 522. She does, however, soften the argument in a footnote (522 
n. 18), and states that “[t]he poor quality of Christian writing is not to be overemphasized.” 

55 Cf. the argument in Gamble, Books, 71; Turner, Typology, 85. 

56 Indications that early Christian scribes imitated contemporary literary manuscripts can 
be found in the fact that the handwriting aspires to book hand and that most early 
Christian papyrus codices use a single-column layout (cf. Gamble, Books, 69-70). 
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ina sacra, conflated forms with the tau-rho (or staurogram), suspensions of a 
final v, and in short forms that relate numbers. Abbreviations in early Christian 
manuscripts are usually marked with a supralinear line, which makes them 
easy to identify for the lector. Should they be considered as “aids for reading” or 
as scribal features that actually encumber the lector’s task of public reading? 

The cognitive process of transforming abbreviations in a manuscript into 
pronounceable words is similar to the operation of decoding scriptio continua 
letters into syllables and words.5” Although the supralinear line aids the lector 
in identifying abbreviations, the letters nevertheless “have to be manipulated 
within the mind to form properly articulated and accented entities equivalent 
to words,’ as Paul Saenger puts it.58 In the case of abbreviations, this involves 
adding letters that are not included in the manuscript. 


Nomina Sacra 

In a much-debated article, Christopher M. Tuckett describes nomina sacra 
as “reading aids,” which were developed and used in order “to pick up and 
interpret the sense more easily.” He argues that they enable the lector to get 
his bearings on the page as well as create word division. The description of 
nomina sacra as reading aids fits his notion that early Christian lectors were 
capable but not professional or expert. The argument is based on an analogy 
between the capabilities of Christian lectors and scribes; since we do not know 
enough about Christian lectors, Tuckett infers that their proficiency may be 
comparable to that of Christian scribes, whom he presents as “competent but 
perhaps not of the highest quality.”5° As stated earlier, we cannot infer specific 
characteristics about lectors purely on the basis of scribal practices. The two 
primary explanations that Tuckett presents for considering nomina sacra as 
reading aids nevertheless need to be addressed. 

The idea that nomina sacra enable the lector to get his bearings on the page 
is problematic. It is unclear how the lector would profit from unevenly dis- 
tributed abbreviations with supralinear lines, beside the fact that they may 
help him find his way back if he loses his way when looking up from the 
text. Furthermore, the paragraphos already fills this role and marks impor- 
tant breaks in the structure, although it is not used as often in early Chris- 


57 Cf. Richard F. Ward and David J. Trobisch, Bringing the Word to Life: Engaging the New 
Testament through Performing It (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013), 36-37. 

58 Saenger, Space, 4. 

59 Christopher M. Tuckett, “Nomina Sacra’: Yes and No?,” in The Biblical Canons (ed. Jean- 
Marie Auwers and Henk Jan de Jonge; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 431-458, 
esp. 455-457 (the quotes are found on pages 455 and 456). 
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tian manuscripts.9? Heath convincingly argues against any practical benefits 
of trying to navigate a page with the help of keywords such as the nomina 
sacra?! 

The notion that nomina sacra aid lectors by creating word divisions is harder 
to ignore. In the compact lines of scriptio continua, the abbreviations—each of 
which represents a distinct word—do provide helpful word division. On the 
other hand, abbreviations complicate public reading by introducing difficul- 
ties to pronunciation.® As we have seen, from the early stages of education 
onwards, reading aloud involves dividing continuous lines of letters into sylla- 
bles, for which specific sounds are memorized. 

When reading an abbreviation aloud, however, the lector cannot simply 
pronounce the sound connected with that letter combination. He must first 
reverse the contraction and then add the sounds connected with each sylla- 
ble contained in the abbreviated word—and do so while continuously read- 
ing aloud without interruption or hesitation.9? Although lectors will certainly 
memorize frequently recurring abbreviations, there are over fifty short forms 
just for the most common nomina sacra, not counting some of the other fre- 
quently abbreviated words and none of the rarer ones.™ As a result, the process 
of correctly identifying and pronouncing nomina sacra is harder than dealing 
with common and invariable modern abbreviations, such as "i.e" and “e.g.” 

I therefore draw the conclusion that the negative effect of handling this 
interpretative process during public reading cancels the only benefit of nomina 
sacra for the purpose of reading aloud, namely to identify a single word division 
in a line of continuous letters. In short, whatever the role of nomina sacra in 
early Christian manuscript culture (a topic I will return to below), they do not 
seem to function as reader's aids in terms of clearly facilitating the lector's task 
of public reading. 


Tau-Rho 
The conclusion that nomina sacra do not function as reader's aids, although 
they signal some instances of word division, is also applicable to the tau-rho. As 
mentioned above, it is used in abbreviations of “cross” (otavpdc) and “crucify” 
(atavedw). The tau-rho does not save much space, nor does it help lectors. The 


60 Cribiore, Writing, 82. 

61 Heath, “Nomina Sacra,’ 519-523. 

62 Ward and Trobisch, Bringing, 36-37. 

63 Cf. Heath, "Nomina Sacra,’ 520; Tuckett, “Nomina Sacra,” 456 n. 96. 

64 For examples of words that are only rarely treated as nomina sacra, see Tuckett, "Nomina 
Sacra,” 439-441. 
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conflated form con may be three letters shorter than the full form cTAypon, 
but otaveds and otavpdw do not occur nearly as often as any of the fifteen 
frequently abbreviated nomina sacra to warrant them a special form. Hurtado 
is thus likely right when he describes the tau-rho as a visual reference to the 
cross of Jesus—that is, as a staurogram——rather than as a practical device to 
aid lectors.®© 


Suspensions of Nu 

The suspension of v at the end of a line is definitely not of any help to readers. 
Although it may signal word division, it does not do so consistently, namely 
when the suspension takes place in the middle of a word.® In examples such 
as dxoAovOnca [v ]|vov in B66 (John 1:40),97 it may misdirect an inexperienced 
lector as to where the word ends. The suspension of v at the conclusion of a 
line—whether inside or at the end of a word—is undoubtedly a scribal habit 
aimed at preserving justified columns and it does not make the lector's task of 
faultless public reading any easier. 


Number Equivalents 
The last type of the more common abbreviations found in early Christian 
manuscripts is the use of single letters or short letter combinations to relate 
numbers. This mundane form of abbreviation has not received much attention, 
especially not among biblical scholars who tend to focus on the nomina sacra.®8 
Nevertheless, letters and letter combinations with a supralinear line provide an 
interesting parallel to nomina sacra and demonstrate the impact that purely 
scribal practices can have on the lector's reading. Each letter of the Greek 
alphabet represents a numeric value in a system that includes the 24 standard 
letters as well as three archaic letters.8? Letter combinations can be assembled 
to indicate larger numbers, such as xxc = 666 (consisting of y = 600, £ = 60, and 


ç=6). 


65 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 152-154. 

66 For examples of suspension of v both at the end of and within words, see Hurtado, 
"Early Christian Manuscripts,” 236 plate 4, 238 plate 6. They include abbreviations of the 
following words: éoti[v], od[v], &xoħovðnod[v]twv, meato[v], and etre[v]. 

67 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 238. 

68 Number equivalents are mentioned briefly, however, by Hurtado as he considers numero- 
logical traditions in his description of the development of nomina sacra (Hurtado, Earliest 
Christian Artifacts, 100, 112-120). 

69 The three archaic letters are stigma (c = 6), koppa (o = 90), and sampi (3 = 900) (Comfort 
and Barrett, Text, 35). 
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The most interesting aspect of number equivalents in a public reading con- 
text is that some of them are identical counterparts to frequently used nomina 
sacra. For example, the perhaps oldest nomen sacrum is the conflated form 
1n.”° Written with a line above, it signifies mcoyc, “Jesus.” The same abbrevia- 
tion, in with a supralinear line, is used in both documentary and early Christian 
manuscripts as an established way to relate the number 18 (1 = 10 and y = 8).7! 
In $75, tn is found in three places where it relates the number 18 (in Luke 13:4, 
13:11, and 13:16). Interestingly enough, all legible instances of the nominative 
form of Ingots in 75's version of Luke are abbreviated with the nomina sacra 
1HC Or 1C, never with in.7? It seems likely that the scribe (or the copyist who 
produced 75) was aware of the ambiguity of the abbreviation im in a Christian 
context and avoided using it in more than one way.”3 Consider, for example, the 
abbreviations found on the recto side of leaf 29 in 975, which contains Luke 
13:4-16. This page includes eight abbreviations, all of which have supralinear 
lines: xe (in 13:8), MINX (in 13:11), 1H (in 13:11), 1€ (in 13:12), em (in 13:13), 1c (in 
13:14), KC (in 1315), and the suspension ofa final v (of g5ycev, in 1316). Whereas 
the number 18 is abbreviated with the only possible short form, namely tn, 
the two instances of 'Incoüc are written with 1c, presumably in order not to 
confuse them. With such a concentration of nomina sacra on a single page, it 
would take an experienced lector, or one closely familiar with the text being 
read, to correctly identify and pronounce m as dexaoxtw/dxtwxatdexa and not 
as "Ingots. 

There are at least five common abbreviations that function both as nomina 
sacra and as number equivalents: 


iH. "Incoóc and 18 
ic “Ingots and 16 
Ke xipte and 25 


70 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 15. 

71 Hurtado actually mentions that in is used both as a reference to Jesus and to the num- 
ber 18, but does not draw any conclusions from it other than that it “had a reasonable 
currency and ... a religious meaning" (Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 114, 116). 

72  Ican find 26 legible instances of the nominative form ‘Iygots in 75's version of Luke. All 
are abbreviated as nomina sacra. The vast majority of these (23 in total) have the form ic, 
whereas only three are written mic. 

73 Ina non-Christian context, in would only indicate the number 18. Furthermore, inc 
reflects a familiarity with 1 and 1c, which strengthens the impression that the scribe 
made a deliberate effort to avoid ambiguities of 1n by turning to the other nomina sacra 
for Ingots. 
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yN vidv and 450 
XN Xpiotóv and 650 


Each time one of these occurs in a manuscript, the lector must quickly 
determine— literally in the blink of an eye—how to reverse the contraction 
and pronounce the word. Without extensive preparation and familiarity with 
Christian manuscript conventions or the text being read aloud, the lector can- 
notknow beforehand ifa certain number is used in a text. He thus must be open 
to both interpretations of ambiguous abbreviations. Although the numbers 16, 
18, 25, 450, and 650 are rare in biblical writings (two of them occur in the Sep- 
tuagint, however, and another two in both the Septuagint and in a canonical 
New Testament text), they may appear in other Christian writings read aloud 
by the lector, such as letters, theological treatises, and non-canonical texts of 
all genres.”4 


Results 

In order to present a faultless and fluent public reading from a manuscript 
with many abbreviations, the lector must be both well-prepared and expe- 
rienced. Preparation is required for a correct identification of all ambiguous 
abbreviations found in the manuscript, whether nomina sacra, tau-rho, sus- 
pensions of v, or number equivalents. Experience is indispensable when the 
lector reads aloud and simultaneously looks ahead for upcoming abbreviations 
and—continuously, in his mind—restores them to their correct form and pro- 
nunciation. 

Abbreviations are undoubtedly a scribal feature, since they are not added 
to the manuscripts by lectors. They are used for a number of different reasons, 
but as I have indicated they should not be regarded as “reader’s aids" in the 
context of public reading. Most interesting for the present study, however, is 
not the scribal use of abbreviations, but rather the impact that they have upon 
the lector's reading. A consequence of this system is that it forced early Chris- 
tian lectors to learn all variations ofthe different abbreviations by heart, since 
the words are pronounced in another way than they are written. The task is 
made more complicated by that fact that each term used as a nomen sacrum 
has several different abbreviations related to it. 

A skilled lector, who is experienced in public reading from Christian manu- 
scripts and thus has memorized the unique abbreviations and all their inflec- 


74 Cf. Tuckett, “Nomina Sacra,’ 442-443 for examples of nomina sacra that are used in a 
wide range of early Christian manuscripts, including both canonical and non-canonical 


writings. 
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tions, is not severely affected by them. On the other hand, the combination 
of number equivalents and nomina sacra presents a challenge to the lector's 
preparation and experience.?5 

The extensive use of abbreviations does not unequivocally support the no- 
tion that early Christian manuscripts “were prepared for a certain spectrum 
of mainly non-elite reader-competence,’ as argued by Hurtado.79 In fact, with 
regard to abbreviations, early Christian manuscripts presented inexperienced 
readers with more obstacles than non-Christian literary manuscripts from 
the same era in terms of performing a faultless public reading, even after 
extensive preparations by the would-be lector. Although these difficulties could 
be overcome through preparation and familiarity with scribal conventions and 
the texts being read aloud, abbreviations still did not aid lectors or weak readers 
in the difficult task of faultless public reading. 


Lectional Signs 
As mentioned above, lectional signs are a group of symbols and indicators 
that display text division or indicate pronunciation. To a greater degree than 
abbreviations, lectional signs are regularly described as “reader’s aids.” 


Lectional Signs That Display Text Division 
The most common lectional signs of this type in early Christian manuscripts 
are punctuation, usually in the form of dots or blank spaces. Scribes used sev- 
eral systems of punctuation to divide sense units.”” Some examples of punctua- 
tion were not added by scribes or copyists, however, but could be supplemented 
by lectors or other readers.7? 

Since each instance of punctuation—whether by blank space or a dot— 
signals a larger division than the simple separation of two words, punctuation 
can be used as a cue for the lector to make a brief pause."? Consequently, if a 
manuscript contains enough punctuation, it may very well aid the lector's task 
of public reading. With the help of punctuation, he can anticipate the end of 


75 This was a rare problem in literary writings. In documentary writings and other informal 
texts (e.g. tax accounts or private notes), however, ambiguous abbreviations that cause 
confusion for the reader were not uncommon. See Nikolaos Gonis, "Abbreviations and 
Symbols,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. Roger S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 170-178, esp. 171. 

76 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 55. 

77 Hurtado, "Manuscripts," 58; Johnson, Bookrolls, 35—36; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 8. 

78 Johnson, Bookrolls, 35-36, 58. 

79 Hurtado, "Manuscripts" 58. 
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a sentence or paragraph, at which he will be able to pause briefly and get an 
overview of the next part. 

Another feature in some early Christian manuscripts is the paragraphos, a 
horizontal line written below the line in the left margin. As mentioned above, 
the paragraphos is used in a number of different ways, according to the genre 
of the text where it is applied. In prose writings, it may mark the division of 
sentences or sections. Johnson argues, however, that in Greek prose writings 
the paragraphos primarily functions as an aid to reading aloud. Literary (prose) 
book rolls have narrow columns, which means that each column generally 
contains no more than a few sentences and thus only a few paragraphoi. The 
lector can survey the principal structure ahead, plan the next brief pause, 
and find his way back if he loses his way or looks up at the listeners.8° The 
paragraphos may therefore—if inserted frequently enough and combined with 
narrow columns—significantly aid the lector as he is reading aloud. 

Occasionally, the use of paragraphos is combined with punctuation to mark 
not only on which line the lector can find a sentence break, but also precisely 
where on the line it occurs. The existence of the paragraphos keys the lector to 
look for the division, while a blank space or a dot marks the exact spot.*! The 
combination of paragraphoi and punctuation makes both of these lectional 
signs more effective. The punctuation is easier to identify and the paragraphos 
functions more precisely. 

Ekthesis, the projection of the first letter of a line into the left margin, 
functions similarly to paragraphos. It signals that a larger sense unit ends and 
another begins somewhere on the line ofthe eAthesis and that the lector should 
pause between the two units. It can be further combined with punctuation to 
indicate the exact point of division.’ Consequently, the existence of ekthesis— 
like paragraphos—aids the lector, especially if it is used frequently and in 
combination with narrow columns and punctuation. 


Lectional Signs That Guide Pronunciation 
Itis more difficult to assess the impact upon the lector's reading ofthe lectional 
signs that guide pronunciation. Here, more than in any ofthe other cases with 
lectional signs, a study ofthe frequency and effect of these signs in chosen early 
Christian manuscripts is needed. Such a study will be undertaken below.8? 


80 Johnson, Readers, 20; Johnson, “Paragraphus,” 66-67. 

81 Johnson, Bookrolls, 317. 

82 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 179-180; Roberts, Manuscript, 16-17. 
83 | Under the heading "Case Studies: P46, P66, and P75.” 
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All of the lectional signs mentioned above, as well as a number of signs 
that guide pronunciation (for example, accent, breathing, apostrophe, and 
diaeresis) have been found in significantly greater numbers in ancient school 
exercises than in literary manuscripts.?^ This indicates that they functioned as 
aids for students learning to decipher and read scriptio continua texts. Cribiore 
shows that teachers prepared model texts with lectional signs to help students 
master such tasks.85 Some of the signs that aided inexperienced readers of 
school texts the most, such as continuous syllable and word separation, are not, 
however, found in early Christian manuscripts. 


Results 
Most of the lectional signs have the potential to aid the lector’s task of public 
reading. In order to address the question of the actual impact upon the lector’s 
reading, and of which demands upon the lector’s experience and specialty 
that the manuscripts imply?9 the frequency of the distinctive features must 
be taken into account. For example, diaeresis discloses word division, but if it 
is used only a handful of times in a manuscript with thousands of words, the 
impact is minimal. 


Case Studies: $46, B66, and $75 


For this test ofthe frequency, consistency, and effect of distinctive features that 
affect the lector's public reading, I have chosen portions of three early and 
well-preserved Christian codices: P46, P66, and 975. I focus on ten pages each 
from P66 (John 11-2:20) and P75 (John 11-4:46), two early papyrus codices 
that include John's gospel. The studied sections of P66 and 75 include texts 
that I will analyze in greater depth in chapters 5-8. For comparison, I also 
include six pages (Heb 11—4:4) from 946, an early papyrus codex which primar- 
ily consists of Pauline letters. The three codices are all described as intended for 
public reading." Transcriptions of one page from each manuscript are found in 


84  Cribiore, Writing, 81-87. 

85 Cribiore, Writing, 75. 

86 X With a lector's specialty, I am mainly referring to the degree to which the lector is already 
familiar with distinctive features of Christian manuscripts (e.g., nomina sacra, tau-rho, 
number equivalents, and the codex format), but also to the degree to which the lector is 
trained in reading a single genre. The latter is a topic that I will address in chapter three. 

87 66 is commonly dated to around 200C.£. or second/third century (e.g. by Charlesworth 
and Hurtado) and contains John. 75 is often dated to late second or early third century 
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Appendices 1 (John 1:37-42, from 66), 3 (John 1:33-46, from P75), and 5 (Heb 
2:11-3:3, from P46).88 Appendices 2, 4, and 6 contain the same texts written 
in the format of non-Christian literary manuscripts, namely with more narrow 
columns and line spacing and without abbreviations, punctuation, or other lec- 
tional signs. Appendices 2, 4, and 6 function primarily as comparative material. 
They will be used to assess the amount and impact of the distinctive features 
found in early Christian manuscripts and thus, to answer questions of how dif- 
ferent they are and to what extent the differences render the lector’s task easier 
(or harder) than reading aloud from ordinary literary manuscripts of the same 
era. 


Format and Handwriting 

In terms of format and handwriting, 946, 966, and P75 are generally well- 
suited to public reading, although broad columns and the occasional inclusion 
of divided words at the end of pages create difficulties. The layout of B46 and 
3975 includes the regular proportions of papyrus codices—the height is roughly 
twice the width—and they thus exhibit a single tall column on each page. P66 
is almost square (14,2 x16,2 cm) and each page includes a single, much wider 
column. 

All three codices are written in large and clear letters. The letters are loosely 
spaced in P46 and P66 and much more tightly knit together in 975.8? The 


and contains Luke and John. 246 is dated to second/third century (e.g., middle second 
century by Comfort & Barrett and first half of third century by Kenyon). It includes Rom, 
Heb, 1Cor, 2 Cor, Eph, Gal, Phil, Col, and 1Thess, in that order. 

For dates, cf. Juan Chapa, "The Early Text of John,” in The Early Text of the New Tes- 
tament (ed. Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
140—156, esp. 141; Charlesworth, “Public,” 155; Comfort and Barrett, Text, 203-207, 376-379, 
501; Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 219—220. For more skeptic views on the dates of 
early Christian Manuscripts, see Roger S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 2009), 1-24; Pasquale Orsini and Willy Clarysse, “Early 
New Testament Manuscripts and Their Dates: A Critique of Theological Palaeography,” 
ETL 88 (2012): 443-474 (who date P46 to 200-225C.E. and both P66 and P75 to 200- 
250). 

88 Due to copyright reasons, the pages are presented as transcriptions rather than as fac- 
similes. I am aware that this means that not all aspects of the manuscripts (for example, 
damages in the papyrus) are visible. I refer interested readers to the excellent images that 
are available online ofthe manuscripts that I analyze in this chapter. Note that Appendix 3 
does not include the whole page, but rather the first 30 lines; there is not room enough for 
lines 31-43. 

89 The letters are larger and more loosely spaced in the first half of 975 (which contains 
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spacing between the lines is voluminous in 146, considerable in P66, and 
unremarkable (or, in other words, similar to non-Christian literary writings) in 
975. 

The number of letters per line is significantly higher in these codices than 
in non-Christian literary manuscripts, which makes public reading slower and 
more laborious than in manuscripts with narrow columns. Each line averages 
between 25 and 3o letters per line in the studied sections.?? Thus, the lector 
could not take in a whole line in a single ocular fixation, but would have to skip 
along the line to read it.?! 

There are also examples in all three manuscripts of divided words at the end 
of columns, which render the lector's task more difficult. In these cases, the 
lector must turn the page before being able to correctly pronounce the word 
written at the end, thus breaking the flow of continuous public reading.9?? 


Abbreviations 
Most abbreviations are variously employed in the studied manuscripts. Nom- 
ina sacra are used extensively in all three manuscripts, whereas tau-rho signs, 
suspensions of v, number equivalents, and a special abbreviation of xai are 
found much less frequently. 

On average, a nomen sacrum is found once in every six lines in $46 and 
once in every four lines in P66 and 975. Thus P46 and P66 contain roughly 
five nomina sacra per page, whereas 75 on average includes ten instances per 
page, in the studied section.’ Although the potential use of nomina sacra dif- 


Luke), but since the scribe had underestimated the number of sheets required for the two 
gospels the handwriting becomes more compact in the second half (which contains John). 
The number of lines per page is also significantly higher in the second half of the codex, 
with an average of 42 lines/page, compared to 30 lines/page in the beginning of the codex. 
V. Martin and R. Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer x1v: Evangile de Luc chap. 3-24 (Cologny-Genéve: 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1961), 10. 

go P46 contains 22-37 letters/line in Heb 11—4:4, with an average of 30 letters. P66 includes 
21-37 letters/line (only counting the full lines) in John 1:1-2:20, with an average of 25 letters. 
75 contains 26-33 letters/line in John 11-4:46, with an average of 28 letters. 

91 Cf. above, 30. 

92 Divided words at the end of a column are found, for example, at the end of leaf 22 verso of 
P46 (xxXeic followed by ex1 on the recto side, from Heb 2:3), leaf 5 recto of B66 (ouo 
followed by xounen on leaf 6 recto, from John 2:20), and leaf 50 verso of 975 (x«0 which 
is followed by cw on leaf 51 recto, from John 4:14). 

93 These estimates are based on the following calculations. I have found 26 nomina sacra in 
the studied section of 46 (i.e., Heb 114—4:46), 50 in P66 (i.e., John 11-2:20), and 19 in P75 
(i.e., John 11-4:46). The total amount of lines per page in the studied sections is, on average: 
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fers depending on the amount of relevant words (for example 6&óc, Ingots, and 
ğvəpwroç) in the source text, there are marked differences as to which words 
are chosen for abbreviation and how often they are abbreviated. For example, 
&vəpwroç is used four times in John 1, in varying cases. In 975, three of these 
are abbreviated; in 266, only one of them is treated as a nomen sacrum.?^ All 
the studied manuscripts contain several nomina sacra abbreviations on almost 
every page. These affect not only the visual impact ofthe manuscript,?5 but also 
the public reading of the texts found within it. The extensive amount of this 
type of abbreviation indicates a lector that is both trained and deeply familiar 
with distinctive features of Christian manuscript culture, or alternatively, one 
that is experienced and who makes considerable preparations before reading 
aloud from this type of manuscript. 

Abbreviations which include the tau-rho sign cannot be found in any ofthe 
studied sections, since they do not contain any forms of otavpdg or otavpów. 
In later sections, however, abbreviations with tau-rho are used in $66 and $75 
(in John 19). In P46 (for example in 1 Corinthians and Galatians), words such 
as “crucify” are abbreviated, but without the tau-rho sign. Again, the use of 
abbreviations does not aid the lector's task, but may confuse inexperienced 
readers. 

Suspensions of v are found in all three manuscripts, once or twice per page.?6 
They are most common in P66, where they can be found at the end of more 
than 8 percent of the lines in the studied section. Although most lectors can 
probably handle suspensions of v without much trouble, there are some exam- 
ples in B66 and 975 that would prove demanding even for an experienced lec- 
tor. Suspensions ofv are most frequently found at the end of words which occur 
at the conclusion of a line. The supralinear line that marks the suspension, 
which is placed above the last letter of the line and which continues out into 


27 in P46 (161 lines in six pages), 20 in P66 (203 lines in ten pages), and 42 in P75 (418 lines 
in ten pages). 

You can find numerous examples of nomina sacra in Appendices 1, 3, and 5, e.g., of 
"Incoó and ‘Ingots on the first line of P66 in Appendix 1, of rvevpartı on the second line of 
B75 in Appendix 3, and of 8¢6¢ on the sixth line of P46 in Appendix 5. 

94 . QvO0pomov in r4 is abbreviated in 75, XvOpomoc in 1:6 is not abbreviated in any of the stud- 
ied manuscripts, &v0pwrov in 1:9 is abbreviated in 975, and àv6porrov in 1:51 is abbreviated 
in both 966 or $75. 

95 Cf. Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 132-133. 

96 You can find several examples of v suspensions in Appendices 1 and 5, e.g., at the end of 
the fourteenth and nineteenth lines of P66 in Appendix 1 and at the end of the eighth line 
of P46 in Appendix 5. 
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the right margin, therefore functions as a sign of word division. Occasionally, 
however, the word does not end with the suspension; it is divided and contin- 
ues on the next line.?7 This causes disruption when the lector pronounces the 
word, which he may interpret as complete only to find out that it is not. Another 
confusing use ofthe suspension mark is when it is attached to a word that does 
not end with a v. This practice can lead to faulty pronunciation by the lector, 
a mistake that was not taken lightly in antiquity?? The inconsistent employ- 
ment of suspensions indicates that the scribes' primary concern were not to 
ease the lector's task. Rather, the motivating force seems to be the scribal habit 
of preserving justified columns, even if it caused serious concerns for lectors 
who used the manuscripts in public reading. 

Number equivalents are often found in 975, whereas P66 includes only a 
few, none of which occur in the studied section; P46 does not use letters to 
relate numbers at all. I cannot identify any principle for the application ofnum- 
ber equivalents, not even where they are frequently found.?? As mentioned 
above, number equivalents are not well-suited to fluent public reading and they 
render the lector's task more difficult. The manner in which they are employed 
in P46, P66, and $75—adjacent to nomina sacra and numbers written in full— 
confirms this. 


97 An example of this is dxoAov8yodvtwv in John 1:40. In P66, one line ends with xoxo 
yenox (followed by Town at the beginning of the next), which could lead the lector to 
pronounce it àxoAovOfjcav (although that is not a correct form of the verb). Similarly, in 
P75 TwAodvtas in John 2:14 is written nwroy at the end of line, which is then followed 
by Tac at the beginning of the next line. The example from John 1:40 in 966 can be seen 
in Appendix 1, at the end ofthe thirteenth and the beginning ofthe fourteenth lines. 

98 An example of this feature is found in $66, where a line from John 1:44 ends with 
BHO’CAIAX , which causes the lector to pronounce it Bv0coiódv. This is a valid form of 
the word, but it would nevertheless be regarded as a mispronunciation in this situation, 
since it is preceded by the preposition àró (and thus, the genitive form py8caisé should be 
used). The importance of faultless pronunciation is examined in more detail below, 84-89. 

99 For example, number equivalents are often used next to numbers written in full. In 
75, John 2:6 contains the number six written in full (ez), which is shortly followed by 
abbreviations of the numbers two and three (BHT, with a line above g and r). An even 
more telling example is found in John 2:20. P75 relates the number 46 (teccepdxovta xoi 
2€) in 2:20 with maiez, i.e., with an abbreviation (M = 40) directly followed by a number 
written in full (ex - 6). 

You can find an example of a number equivalent from 75 in Appendix 3, at the 
beginning of line 6. Note how there is a narrow blank space on either side of the s (written 
with a line above), which makes it easier for the lector to identify it. No such space is found 
around any of the numbers in 2:20, however. 
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An abbreviation of xai, which consists of a kappa and a low stroke (x) with- 
out a supralinear stroke, is found at the end of several lines in P66. It is a scribal 
habit, which preserves justified columns.!°° Since x, lacks a supralinear line, 
the customary manner of signaling an abbreviation, it may cause confusion for 
inexperienced lectors. 


Lectional Signs 
Punctuation 
Punctuation, one of the most common types of lectional signs found in 946, 
3966, and P75, is a feature that does not always aid the lector. It comes in many 
forms, particularly as low dots (.), high dots (:), dicola (:), and blank spaces 
( ). Punctuation is not applied consistently throughout any early Christian 
manuscript, but a system can occasionally be identified, which applies to most 
cases of punctuation in a section. 

Low dots can be found in the studied sections of 966 and 975, although they 
do not exclusively signal full stops. On the contrary, they seem to be used in an 
unsystematic fashion and in diverse functions. Several of the low dots found in 
the studied section of P66 and P75 are positioned in the middle of phrases.!?! 

High dots are frequently included in P66 and P75 and there are a few 
occurrences in P46. They are even less systematically located than the low dots. 
Many of them coincide with short stops, but others do not seem to follow any 
system.!?? Even in the manuscripts where they are used extensively (P66 and 


100 % is primarily used at the end of a line by the original scribe. Occasionally, it is found at 
other positions, e.g., in leaf 12 verso of P66 (in John 4:47), where it is used as the second to 
last character of the twelfth line. There are also examples of it being added in the middle 
ofaline—although supralinearly—by a later hand, e.g., in leaf 4 recto of P66 (in John 2:2). 

101 As claimed for $75 by Martin and Kasser, Luc, 16. Only one of the three examples of low 
dots in the studied section of P66 (after IIérpoc in 1:42) corresponds with a full stop as 
marked in na”; the other two instances (after Tovdaiot in 119 and after mwAototw in 2:16) 
do not. Of the ten examples found in the studied section of P75 (in 1:38, 1:39, 2:3, 239, 3:3, 
3:4, 3:19, 3:29, 4:1, 4:29, and 4:35) only two coincide with full stops in N A28: after yew Oijvat 
in 3:4 and after épyetat in 4:35, both of which mark the end of a question. 

You can find two examples of low dots, none of which correspond with a full stop, in 
Appendix 3. They are found at the end ofthe tenth line and in the middle ofthe sixteenth 
line. 

102 You can find numerous examples of high dots from $66 and 975 in Appendices 1 and 3, 
eg., in the middle of the seventh and eighth lines of Appendix 1 and near the end of the 
second line of Appendix 3. High dots only occur five times (in 1:7, 1:9, 812, 9:7, 12:15, and 
12:19) in the whole of Hebrews in 946, two of which are found in the studied section (in 
17 and 1:9). 
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3975), they are too widely spread out to allow the lector to continuously read 
everything between two high dots in a single breath. It is therefore unclear if 
and how they may aid a lector, except that the dots signal word division, since 
they are always positioned between words. 

A few instances of dicola can be found in studied sections of P66 and P75. 
In 975, the only example is at the end of 1:34, which coincides not only with a 
full stop, but also with a section break.!9? Each instance of a dicolon in P66 
corresponds with a full stop. None of the ones found in the studied section 
(at the end of 1:23, 2:10, and 2:11) coincide with a section break, but are located 
within sections of narrative or dialogue. Some of the examples of dicola from 
other parts of P66 do, however, correspond with section breaks.!?^ Dicola in 
P66 (with the exception of 2:11) are followed by blank spaces for the rest of that 
line, which makes them easy to locate. Furthermore, they are often combined 
with ekthesis at the beginning of the following line, a combination that will be 
discussed below. 

Blank spaces are used in all three manuscripts, often in P46 and more rarely 
in B66 and $75. The placement of blank spaces is even more unsystematic 
than that of dots. For example, P46 has numerous blank spaces between words 
where there is no short stop and some are found in the middle of words.105 
The lector's task is made much more difficult by blank spaces that split words, 
since this feature usually can be taken as an indication of word division. In some 
cases, a blank space may be due to a tear or imperfection in the papyrus surface, 
which the scribe has passed over before writing the rest of the word. Although 
understandable, such instances nevertheless cause problems for lectors who 
use the manuscript for public reading. There are also cases of blank spaces that 
aid the lector, for example, when they are placed before or after abbreviations 
(or both before and after), which makes the abbreviation easier to locate and 
identify.106 


103 The dicolon at the end of 1:34 marks the end of the section in which John recalls the 
coming ofthe spirit upon Jesus (1:29-34) and the beginning ofthe section in which the first 
disciples are introduced (1:35—42). It is further distinguished by the blank space following 
the dicolon, which makes it easier for the lector to notice the break. You can find this 
example in the middle ofthe fourth line of Appendix 3. 

104 Thedéicola at the end of 2:22, 3:21, 3:36, 6:71, and 10:2 coincide with section breaks, whereas 
those found at the end of 10:5, 11:52, and 12:13 do not. 

105 See e.g, Appendix 5, where qitiav and énatcybvetat on the first line (in Heb 2:11), adtod<¢ 
on the second line (in Heb 2:1), and todtoug (in Heb 2:15) on the twelfth line are split by 
blank spaces. An example of a blank space between words where there is no short stop 
can be found between éxxAyatas and buvrjoo on line 4. 

106 You can find an example of this at the beginning of the sixth line of P75 in Appendix 3 (cf. 
footnote 99, above). 
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In sum, punctuation in the form of dots and blank spaces should not be 
described as “reader’s aids” without further qualification. There are several 
examples of punctuation that render the lector's task of public reading more 
difficult. Furthermore, neither dots nor blank spaces regularly correspond with 
the division of cola and periods that the lector uses to pronounce the text.107 
An illustration of this can be found in Appendices 7 and 8, which indicate 
the limited aid punctuation renders a lector in identifying the length of cola. 
Appendix 7 consists of a colometric transcription of John 11-14, a plausible 
disposition of the text according to which a lector can read the section aloud, 
colon by colon and with a pause at the end of each period or part, which is 
marked by a blank line.!°° Appendix 8 displays a colometric disposition ofJohn 
11-14 in which the punctuation found in P75 determines the extent of each 
colon.'?? This Appendix makes it clear that a lector cannot read aloud solely 
according to the punctuation found in the manuscript, since the majority ofthe 
cola are far too long to pronounce in a single breath, which is a basic criterion 
for cola delimitation according to ancient sources.!!o 


Ekthesis 
Several of the instances of ekthesis in P66 and P75 could function as an aid 
to lectors, since they delimit sense units." Ekthesis is only found sporadically, 
however, in P75 (once in every two pages) and even less often in P66 (once 
in every 13 pages). In both manuscripts, the feature is concentrated to the first 
chapters of John.!2 


107 Cola and periods are described in chapter four, under the headings "Delimit Cola" and 
"Identify Periods." 

108 This colometric transcription is based on the method of sound analysis that will be 
described in chapter four. 

109 The section is divided into two parts, due to the existence of ekthesis in 1:6, which marks 
a major break (see below). 

110 The longest line in Appendix 8 comprises 50 syllables, far more than the common length 
of 9-23 syllables. See chapter four (129—131) for the common and acceptable lengths of cola 
in Greek literary writings. 

111 The studied section of 946 includes no ekthesis. 

112 P66 contains 12 instances of ekthesis in 156 pages (roughly once per 13 pages), yet four of 
these (in 1:6, 1:24, 1:28, and 2:11) are found in the studied section, which consists of the first 
ten pages. P75 include 19 examples of ekthesis in its 42 pages of John (roughly once on 
every second page), ten of which (in 1:6, 1:29, 1:35, 1:43, 2:1, 2:23, 3:1, 3:22, 4:31, 4:43) can be 
found on the first ten pages. 
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Ekthesis is easy to locate and make sense of in P66. Not only do letters project 
into the left margin, but each instance of ekthesis is made more recognizable 
by the fact that the previous line (with the exception of 2:11) ends with punctu- 
ation, either a dicolon or a high dot, and a series of blank spaces. For example, 
the full stop between John 10:5 and 10:6 is signaled thus in P66: 


KOIAACITONAA AO TPIONTHN 
PONHN: 
TAY THN THNNAPOIMIAN EMEN 


This overly explicit scribal practice—punctuation and blank spaces followed 
by a new line with ekthesis—clearly points the lector to a break between 
two sense units. As mentioned above, however, these very visual features only 
occasionally coincide with the limits of larger sense units in the text." They 
frequently signal nothing more than a full stop, occasionally in the middle of 
a narrative, speech, or dialogue, such as at the beginning of John 1:24, 3:21, 
and 12:14. A lector reading aloud from 3966 will thus easily recognize the few 
examples of ekthesis, but on the other hand insert long pauses in several places 
where they divide pericopes. 

In the studied section of 75, the opposite picture emerges; examples of 
ekthesis are harder to interpret, but more helpful to the lector. Instances of 
ekthesis are not as easily identifiable as in P66, since there are no blank spaces 
on the previous line. More importantly, however, it is much harder to find the 
exact spot where the new sense unit begins, which makes the lector's task more 
difficult. This is due to the fact that each instance of ekthesis occurs on the 
line below the actual break instead of on the same line, which is how they are 
regularly signaled.!^ On the other hand, there is a reward for the lector who 
overcomes these difficulties. Ekthesis in P75 typically indicates the limits of 
larger sense units in the narrative and not just one of many full stops. This is 
always the case in the studied section of John 1:1-4:46. 


113 Suchexamples can be found at the beginning of 1:6, 2:23, 41, 7:1, and 10:22. 

114 Charlesworth, "Public," 160; Martin and Kasser, Luc, 14-17. You can find two examples of 
ekthesis from 975 in Appendix 3. The first occurs on the fifth line and indicates a break 
situated in the middle of the fourth line (clearly marked by dicolon and a following blank 
space after a nomina sacra abbreviation of 8¢09, i.e., at the section break between John 1:34 
and 1:35). The second is found on the twenty-seventh line and indicates a break found on 
the twenty-sixth line (marked only with a high dot after Ilétpo«, i.e., at the section break 
between 1:42 and 1:43). 
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Apostrophe 
Apostrophe is found in all three manuscripts (regularly in P66 and B75; rarely 
in P46), but serves too many different functions to substantially aid the 
lector. It is used to indicate elisions between words, to separate syllables within 
words, to indicate foreign names and words, and to distinguish ov« or oby from 
the following word." 

Apostrophes are not employed systematically in any of the studied manu- 
scripts. For example, only some foreign words are signaled as such and they 
are not consequently marked throughout the manuscript. Nor are they only 
signaled the first time they occur!” 

There are several instances of apostrophe that do not seem to fulfill any of 
the functions mentioned above, other than perhaps signaling word division. 
Examples of instances that are difficult to interpret are found in the phrases 
CApz’ECTIN (odp totu, from John 3:6 in P75), ez’ KATA (€E xatd, from John 
2:6 in P66) and MHTHPAY TOY (ure adTOD, from John 2:5 and 2:12 in P66)."8 

Other instances are outright confusing for the lector—as well as for the 
modern scholar—such as when an apostrophe is placed between two lambdas 
in an elided form of à2A&, such as in the following phrases: ax’ xo (620. 6, from 
John 1:33 in B66) and xxX'xoy (dA où, from Heb 3:16, in 46). The last two 
examples are particularly troublesome since the apostrophe in both cases is 


115 Ican find only two examples of apostrophe in the studied section of P46 (i.e., in 196 of 
the 161 lines). In 966 and 75, however, I count 24 and 34 occurrences, respectively, i.e., 
apostrophe is found in nearly 1296 of the 203 lines in 966 and in 896 of the 418 lines in 
P75. 

116 Turner, Greek Manuscripts, u. In half of the instances in P75 when apostrophe is used to 
separate syllables within a word, it is inserted between two gamma (in 1:51, 2:8, 2:13, 3:23, 
and 4:25) and thus indicates that they should be pronounced “ng.” 

You can find examples of one of the functions of apostrophe in Appendix 3. peĝep- 
myvevópevov on the twelfth line (in 1:38) and yxoAov$yodvtwv on the nineteenth (in 1:40) 
are both examples of apostrophes positioned within a word to separate two syllables 
(although none of them with a *ng"-sound). Later on the same page (although not shown 
in Appendix 3) NaCapét (in 1:41) is followed by an apostrophe, which marks it as a foreign 
name. 

117 The ten instances of Hebrew names in John 1:45-49 (Nathanael, Moses, Joseph, Nazareth, 
and Israel) serve as a good example of the unsystematic use of apostrophe. In P75, 
three Hebrew names (Nathanael in 1:48 and Nazareth in 1:45 and 1:46) are marked with 
a following apostrophe. In 966, nine of the foreign names (all save Moses in 1:45) are 
indicated as such. 

118 Similar examples can be found in more places in the studied section of P66: 1:14, 119, 1:30, 
2:9, and 2:20. 
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placed as if separating two syllables within a word and the lector may well end 
up pronouncing them erroneously: do (rather than dW’ 6) and Mov (rather 
than &’ ot). 

The fact that apostrophes are used both within and between words, and 
that they can signal various details, make them notoriously difficult to interpret 
while reading aloud for an audience, even after considerable preparation. Thus, 
apostrophes should not be considered as "reader's aids" to public reading and 
may in many cases prove more troublesome than helpful in such a context. 
They may well be helpful for someone preparing the reading, however, and 
even more so for someone studying the text privately. 


Accents and Breathing 

Accents are not used in any of the studied sections and breathing can only 
be found sporadically in P75. Rough breathing is marked seventeen times, or 
roughly twice per page, in the studied section of P75. There is also one instance 
of regular breathing, in John 3:2, where the second eta in the phrase mnno is 
marked with regular breathing. The breathing sign aids the lector in interpret- 
ing the complicated letter sequence—which should be pronounced ph 7 6—by 
signaling word division at the second eta. Instances of rough breathing func- 
tion in a similar manner. Since they are always found over the first vowel of 
a word they signal word division and indicate how the lector shall pronounce 
the initial syllable. Despite this, only a small minority of the words with rough 
breathing are indicated as such in the manuscripts. In 975, rough breathing is 
found in less than 5 percent of the words that have rough breathing in modern 
editions of the same text. The low proportion of words for which breathing is 
signaled demonstrates that the lector cannot rely on such marks, but has to do 
the interpretation of breathing on his own.!? 


Diaeresis 
Diaeresis is used in all the studied manuscripts and functions primarily as word 
division. In $46 and 66, it is sporadically employed over an initial iota or 
upsilon of a word. Diaeresis is found more consistently in $75, over an iota (such 
as ix ein, idetv), upsilon (such as yMeic, ope), or diphthong with iota (such as 


119 Rough breathing is found is found in 1:15, 1:27, 1:30, 1:41, 2:6, 2:20, 2:23, 3:2 (twice), 311, 
3:27, 4:1, 4:5, 4:22, 4:29, 4:32, and 4:39. The total number of words that could have been 
marked with rough breathing is 362. You can find an example of rough breathing in 
Appendix 3, in the middle of the twenty-second line (at the beginning of the phrase ó 
éotw in 1:41). 
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yioc, vidg).!2° Such cases are usually helpful to the lector as an indicator of 
word division, although examples with a diphthong can be misunderstood as 
a signal that the word begins with iota rather than a diphthong. 

The lector’s interpretation of diaeresis becomes more complicated, however, 
as it is not exclusively employed as an indicator of word division. It is occasion- 
ally found over the second of two adjacent vowels to indicate that they should 
be pronounced as separate sounds rather than as a diphthong. As a result, 
diaeresis is found in the middle of words, especially in Hebrew names such as 
in mwycewec (“Moses”), noXixc ("Isaiah"), and BHeCAIA ("Bethsaida").!?! 
It is regularly employed unsystematically, even on a single page. Thus the verb 
orotácoo is written both with and without diaeresis in Heb 2:8 (yneTAzACc 
and yrio7A3A1) in P46. Even more confusingly for the lector is the use of 
diaeresis in the middle of a word, yet without any adjacent vowel. One such 
example is found on the line following trotéccw in P46 (still in Heb 2:8), which 
begins with ANYNOTAK TON. This is neither an “organic” (separating adjacent 
vowels) nor an "inorganic" (indicating an initial vowel) use of díaeresis,?? but 
another example of inconsistent employment that may confound lectors. Since 
diaeresis often marks off an initial vowel, a lector may well mistake it for indi- 
cating word division and thus risks reading it aloud as &v bndtaxtov rather than 
AVUTÓTAXTOV. 

The multiple functions of diaeresis render it less useful in a public reading 
context, since the lector cannot assume that it signals word division. It might as 
well be used in the middle ofa word to guide its pronunciation. Again, extensive 
preparations will make it clear to the lector how to interpret each example, 
yet if the reading includes a large section of a text—or a complete book—it 
will be hard to memorize the interpretation of each lectional sign, including 
diaeresis. 


120 Diaeresis is found roughly once in every three lines in P75, once in every four lines in P66, 

and only once in every ten lines in P46. 
You can find several instances of diaeresis in Appendices 1 and 5. Some examples are: 

in Appendix 1, at the beginning of Iwévvys on the thirteenth and twentieth lines (in John 
1:40 and 1:42, from P66); in Appendix 5, at the beginning of úuvhow on the fourth line (in 
Heb 2:12, from P46). 

121 These examples are all found in P66, in John 1:17 (“Moses”), 1:23 ("Isaiah"), and 1:44 
(“Bethsaida”). 

122 Cf. Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 10. 
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Paragraphoi, Filler Marks, and Raised Strokes 
Some of the studied manuscripts include examples of paragraphoi, filler marks 
(>), or short raised strokes (’). All of these affect the lector’s task. 

I cannot find any examples of paragraphos among the studied sections, 
although it is used sparingly in 975, for example, to signal the beginning of 
John 4:1. In all three manuscripts, section breaks are marked—if at all—with 
punctuation and ekthesis, rather than with paragraphos. 

Filler marks (>) are not lectional signs, but rather a standard scribal practice 
of preserving justified columns. By inserting one or several filler marks at the 
end of line, the scribe makes sure that it aligns with the other lines of the 
same page. They are used in this manner in P66 and 975.723 In 966, however, 
they are also employed in the middle of lines as a type of punctuation. One 
example is found in John 1:38, where a filler mark signals the beginning of 
a question.!*4 The lector cannot confidently interpret a filler mark in a line's 
center as punctuation, however. John 2:9 contains such a mark in the middle of 
a line, which splits the word dpyitpixAtvoc in two rather than act as punctuation: 
APX1 > TPuUCAEINOC (sic). 

A large number of short raised strokes (^) are found in P46, although not 
in the studied section. Philip Wesley Comfort and David P. Barrett describe 
them as “lectoral marks" that have been added by a lector “in preparation 
for oral reading,’ namely as aids to public reading.?5 They are also found in 
other manuscripts, such as 937, which prompts Scott Charlesworth to question 
whether they truly function as an aid to public reading, since they occur "just 
as often" in places where modern editions do not include any full stop or minor 
stop.!6 Since raised strokes frequently occur in the middle of sense units, they 
cannot be taken to indicate punctuation or the limits of larger sense units. The 
same argument can be made for the raised strokes found in 946; only half of 
them coincide with breaks in NA28.?7 They may well be marks made by a reader 
who was privately studying the texts, but there are no compelling arguments— 


123 See e.g., John 1:31 and 2:14 in 966 and John 2:1 and 3:21 in 75. You can find examples of 
filler marks in P66 in Appendix 1, at the end of the fifth, sixth, eleventh, and seventeenth 
lines. 

124 The filler mark is placed after aùtoîç and can be seen in Appendix 1, in the middle of the 
third line. 

125 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 207. Note that the marks are only found in Romans, Hebrews, 
and parts of 1Corinthians (chapters 14-15), not in the entire codex. 

126 Charlesworth, “Public,” 162-163. 

127 Itested Charlesworth’s theory on Heb 5-6 in 946 and found 68 raised strokes, 39 of which 
(or 5796) coincide with punctuation in NA?$. 
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indeed, no arguments at all—as to how they would aid public reading. I agree 
with Charlesworth’s conclusion that many of the strokes have been added by a 
private reader as “study aids that mark something of interest in the text.”128 


Results 

Many of the distinctive features—including the lectional signs—that are found 
in the studied manuscripts do not function as aids to lectors in a public reading 
context. When the effects of the distinctive features are combined with the fre- 
quency and consistency with which they are applied in individual manuscripts, 
few contribute significantly to the lector’s task. This study thus confirms the 
conclusion drawn by William Johnson, about the effects of “reader's aids" in 
ancient manuscripts: “Note that the net effect is designed for clarity and for 
beauty, but not for ease of use, much less for mass readership."!29 

In P46, it is only the handwriting and the line spacing that are clearly helpful 
to lectors in public reading. Some features—such as high dots, diaeresis, and 
apostrophe—are included too rarely to significantly affect the lector’s task. 
Other features, such as the wide columns and the often confusing use of blank 
spaces, render the task more difficult. A comparison between Appendices 5 
and 6 demonstrates that although the line spacing and the large letters found 
in P46 increase legibility, the other distinctive features are not used frequently 
enough to make this manuscript suitable for public reading by anyone other 
than a trained lector. The distinctive features do not change or aid much in 
comparison with a non-Christian literary manuscript and the much wider 
column in P46 actually makes the reading more difficult, since a line cannot 
be overviewed in a single ocular fixation.!?0 

In $66, there are more features that aid the lector's task than in P46. The 
handwriting and line spacing increase legibility and the punctuation and 
diaeresis are used often enough to provide some assistance in terms of word 
division and sense unit delimitation. On the other hand, P66 comprises many 
examples of a problematic use of distinctive features. These include confusing 
employment of filler marks and suspensions of v, divided words at the end of 
pages, and abundant use of apostrophes both within and between words, some 
of which are outright misleading to the lector. Comparing Appendices 1 and 2, 
much of the layout of P66 increases legibility (with the exception of the wide 
columns),?! yet the ambiguous use of many distinctive features increase the 
demands made upon the lector. 


128 Charlesworth, “Public,” 163. 

129 Johnson, Readers, 20. Cf. his similar assessment in Johnson, “Book,” 262. 
130 See above, 30. 

131 966 (similarly to P46) comprises 21-37 letters/line. 
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There is nothing in the layout of John in 75 that makes it easier to read 
than non-Christian literary manuscripts from the same era. The handwriting 
is similar to book hand and there is not much space between letters or lines. 
A comparison between Appendices 3 and 4 makes it clear that the only sig- 
nificant difference in layout is the wider columns of 975, which may increase 
the difficulty of fluent public reading. The large amount of abbreviations sug- 
gests that an experienced lectoris needed for this task. The number equivalents 
and frequent nomina sacra indicate that the lector must be thoroughly familiar 
with Christian scribal habits as well as spend considerable time in preparation 
for a public reading event. The ambiguous nature of some number equivalents 
(for example when they are used in tandem with numbers written in full) and 
suspensions of v (such as when they are found in the middle of a word) further 
increases the difficulty in public reading. There are also a number of distinc- 
tive features in P75 that somewhat alleviate the lector's task, such as the use 
of ekthesis and punctuation, both of which indicate sense units, although they 
are not found often enough to provide a complete division of the text for pub- 
lic reading. The instances of diaeresis and breathing furthermore function as 
frequent signs of word division, since they are usually found at the beginning 
of words. As with P46 and P66, however, the frequency of distinctive features 
and lectional signs is not high enough to substantially alleviate the strenuous 
task of fluent public reading from this manuscript. A trained lector is still a 
prerequisite for a successful reading according to the cultural standards of the 
time.!32 


Aids to Private Reading 


Most distinctive features found in early Christian manuscripts, including lec- 
tional signs, are scribal features. Whereas some of them, such as punctuation 
and paragraphoi, could be added by lectors or other readers, most were purely 
scribal in origin, for example, handwriting, abbreviations, and ekthesis. The 
motives for including distinctive features in manuscripts should therefore be 
sought not only in the effects that they have upon public reading, but also in 
the larger background of early Christian reading culture and in the habits of 
early Christian scribes. 

Hurtado, among others, argues that the purpose of including distinctive fea- 
tures is to facilitate public reading ofthe texts. He goes further than other schol- 


132 These will be discussed in greater detail in chapter three. 
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ars, however, and states that the effect, and possibly the intention, “included 
‘enfranchising’ a wider social diversity of people in Christian circles in the 
public reading ... of literary texts."33 Stated differently, the distinctive features 
found in early Christian manuscripts are such effective “reader’s aids” that ordi- 
nary Christians with the ability to read could use them in preparation for public 
reading and thus successfully read aloud at community gatherings.?^ Accord- 
ing to Hurtado, these features result in “fewer demands made on readers to 
engage and deliver" the texts.!35 

AlthoughIagree with Hurtado that weak readers could not take upon them- 
selves the task of public reading without help, I maintain that the distinctive 
features of early Christian manuscripts did not provide enough help to facili- 
tate both of what may be distinguished as two tasks, namely the preparation for 
and performance of public reading. I agree that the distinctive features of early 
Christian manuscripts facilitated individual study ofthe texts and thus also the 
preparation for public reading. Even after such preparation, however, success- 
ful public reading was a complicated task that regularly called for professional 
readers.!°6 The distinctive features I have mentioned above were not "reader's 
aids" in the sense that they significantly aided the lector, or anyone else, in the 
actual reading aloud ofthe texts. Nevertheless, some ofthe distinctive features, 
especially the lectional signs, functioned as aids for the private reader who was 
studying the texts in his or her own time. Christian communities of the first 
two centuries C.E., in accordance with contemporary conventions and due to 
necessity, likely resorted to trained lectors for the public reading of literary writ- 
ings. 

Yet if the distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts did not trans- 
form a weak reader into a lector, what was the purpose of using them? Hurtado 
argues convincingly that the particularities of early Christian manuscripts (for 
example, the codex format, nomina sacra, and tau-rho) not only reflected a spe- 
cific Christian reading culture, but also promoted and created it.!?7 The codex 


133 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 59. 

134 In private correspondence, Hurtado have clarified that he means that the help given to 
ancient readers through “reader’s aids” primarily is confined to the preparation for public 
reading, rather than to the event of reading it aloud for a gathered community. 

135 Hurtado, "Manuscripts," 59. Note that the terms "engage" and “deliver” match the two tasks 
of individual study (in this case in preparation for public reading) and reading aloud for a 
group of listeners. 

136 The requirements of successful public reading will be explored in further detail in chapter 
three. 

137 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 62. 
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format could thus be understood as a deliberate move away from the book roll 
and the dominant reading culture (not only Greek and Roman, but also Jew- 
ish).!38 Codices and nomina sacra, among other features, should be understood 
asimportant physical and visual characteristics of an emerging Christian visual 
culture.!39 


Distinctive Features in Manuscripts for Private Use 

Distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts are not only found in manu- 
scripts produced for public reading, but are also included in copies made for 
private use. This fact challenges the earlier consensus that distinctive features 
functioned as “reader’s aids" in the public reading of the texts. Indeed, all of 
the gospel manuscripts that Charlesworth defines as private, or probably pri- 
vate,^? contain such distinctive features. Several distinctive features can reg- 
ularly be found on the single leaf, which often is all that remains of many 
manuscripts.4! P45, one of the best-preserved manuscripts described as pri- 
vate by Charlesworth, contains apostrophe, breathing, diaeresis, nomina sacra, 
punctuation, and even raised strokes added by a reader.!? On the first more or 
less complete leaf of John's gospel (leaf 16) alone, all of these features (except 
raised strokes) can be found— several in large numbers.'4? 


138 Suchanargument, with the explicit reference that it was the result ofa break with Judaism, 
is also found in LM. Resnick, "The Codex in Early Jewish and Christian Communities,” JRH 
17 (1992): 1-17. Cf. Hurtado and Keith, “Book Writing,” 70. 

139 Cf. Larry W. Hurtado, "The Earliest Evidence of an Emerging Christian Material and Visual 
Culture: The Codex, the Nomina Sacra and the Staurogram,' in Text and Artifact in the 
Religions of Mediterranean Antiquity: Essays in Honour of Peter Richardson (ed. Stephen 
G. Wilson and Michel Desjardins; Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 2000), 271- 
288; Hurtado and Keith, "Book Writing,” 70-71. 

140 The manuscripts defined in such a way are Pu, P22, P28, P37, P45, P52, B53, P69, 9106, 
107, P109, 911, and 0171 (Charlesworth, "Public," 155-156). More recently, he has pre- 
sented a somewhat revised list (subtracting P22 and 0171, while adding Pug) of gospel 
manuscripts defined as private. Scott D. Charlesworth, “The Public Features of 
Second/Third-Century Canonical Gospel Manuscripts" (paper presented at SBL Annual 
Meeting, Baltimore, USA, 2013), handout, table 3. 

141 For example, 3106 consists of a single leaf (with parts of John 1:29-35, 40-46), which 
nevertheless includes apostrophe, diaeresis, and nomina sacra, and the single remaining 
leaf of Pı (with parts of Matt 11-9, 12, 14-20) contains apostrophe, breathing, diaeresis, 
suspensions of v, and nomina sacra. 

142 Charlesworth only notes that it contains punctuation and raised strokes (Charlesworth, 
“Public,” 156; Charlesworth, "Features," handout, table 3). 

143  Leaf16 contains parts of John 10:7-1130. 
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Why would a scribe include several types of “reader’s aids” intended for 
public reading in a manuscript produced for private use? One could argue that 
Charlesworth is mistaken and that all of the manuscripts that he describes as 
private should be understood as copies for public reading. Such an argument 
has to be made case by case and show that each of the thirteen (or twelve) 
manuscripts should in fact be understood as produced for public reading. It 
is highly unlikely, however, that none of them is a private manuscript and 
Charlesworth’s categorization has indeed been supported.“ 

Furthermore, there is a general agreement that opistographs, manuscripts 
with the text copied onto the back of an existing roll,45 are copies made solely 
for private use. Consequently, they should include no or only few "reader's aids,” 
if such are included to facilitate public reading. Opistographs, however, regu- 
larly include a number of distinctive features, including many lectional signs. 
The three opistographs P13, 918, and 998, all of which include New Testaments 
texts,!46 contain several "reader's aids.” Despite their fragmentary nature, each 
of them includes between two and seven of the following distinctive features: 
apostrophe, accent, breathing, diaeresis, suspension of v, nomina sacra, num- 
ber equivalent, and punctuation.'^? 

The miniature codex is another type of manuscript, which is undoubtedly 
produced for private use and which is also described as lacking distinctive 
features. Although miniature codices primarily belong to a later era than the 
one considered in this study, ^9even early miniature codices contain several 
"reader's aids." P.Oxy. 4500, a small fragment of a miniature codex (with parts 
of Rev 1115-18), includes an example of letters relating numbers as well as sev- 


144 Cf., for example, the reference to, and the use of, his findings in Hill and Kruger, “Introduc- 
tion,” 15-17, and in Larry W. Hurtado, “The Early New Testament Papyri: A Survey of Their 
Significance," in Papyrologie und Exegese: Die Auslegung des Neuen Testaments im Licht der 
Papyri (ed. Jens Herzer; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), 1-18, esp. 16. 

145 The re-use of book rolls (e.g., when the text on the recto side was no longer of interest) 
was common in antiquity. Of the 3,365 literary rolls that are listed in the LDAB (Leuven 
Database of Ancient Books), more than 400 are opistographs (Bülow-Jacobsen, “Writing,” 
21). 

146 13, P18, and 3998 are all described as identified as opistographs by Hurtado (Earliest 
Christian Artifacts, 223—224). 

147 The first column alone of 913, which comprises 27 lines of text, include breathing, diaere- 
sis, suspension of v, nomina sacra, and punctuation. The fragmentary 17 lines that is all 
that remains of P18 include diaeresis, nomina sacra, and punctuation. The even more frag- 
mentary 19 lines of P98, most of which comprise no more than a few letters, nevertheless 
contain examples of diaeresis and number equivalent. 

148 The oldest surviving miniature codices are dated to the third century (Gamble, Books, 236). 
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eral nomina sacra. 978, the single remaining leaf of a miniature codex (with 
parts of Jude 4-5, 7-8), contains punctuation and several examples of diaeresis 
and nomina sacra in the fourteen lines that are preserved. Michael J. Kruger's 
excellent study on the miniature codex P.Oxy. 840 supports these conclusions. 
P.Oxy. 840 has a writing surface of only 5,4x5,4 cm, on which the scribe nev- 
ertheless has included 22-23 lines of an apocryphal gospel. This is clearly a 
manuscript intended for private use and not for public reading in a commu- 
nity context. On the single surviving leaf ofthe codex, which thus comprises 45 
lines of text, Kruger identifies the following features: accents, breathing marks, 
coloring, enlarged first letters, filler mark, diaeresis, suspensions of v, nomina 
sacra, and punctuation (both dots and blank spaces).!^? 

Even if miniature codices constitute a somewhat later phenomenon, they 
are similar to other private manuscripts (such as opistographs) in the fact that 
they include distinctive features that are otherwise commonly regarded as aids 
to public reading. In light of this evidence, the primary function of such features 
needs to reconsidered. 


Distinctive Features as Aids to Private Reading 
As shown above, the distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts are 
found in both public and private manuscripts. Although they should thus not 
be understood as "reader's aids" for public reading, they nevertheless function 
as aids for private readers in their individual study of a text. 

I argue that the distinctive features found in early Christian manuscripts 
are employed not only as a reflection of the existing Christian reading cul- 
ture—namely as scribal practices that express and reproduce such a reading 
culture—but also as an aid to weak readers, which facilitates their private read- 
ing and study of the texts found in the manuscripts. This proposition explains 
why the features are found in both public and private manuscripts and it calls 
attention to the fact that they involve not only the activities and habits of read- 
ers, but also of the scribes and copyists who include them in the manuscripts. 

Theassistance that distinctive features in manuscripts provide to weak read- 
ers has more to do with interpreting the texts than reading aloud from them. 
The interpretational aid rendered by distinctive features primarily consists of 
indicating division (and thus providing an idea of the structure of the text),150 
signaling foreign words, and supporting the interpretation of ambiguous words. 


149 Kruger, P. Oxy. 840, 45-62. 
150 M.B. Parkes makes a similar point about paragraphoi and other lectional signs (Parkes, 
Pause, 12). 
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Edgar Battad Ebojo seems to argue along these lines when he states about the 
distinctive features of 46 that “these visual features are for the immediate ben- 
efit of the readers; they help facilitate comprehension processing of the text."I5! 

Most of the abbreviations and lectional signs function as indicators of divi- 
sion. Regardless of their original purpose, such as abbreviating a word or indi- 
cating breathing, which may or may not aid public reading, they also signal the 
beginning or the end of a word. Many of the distinctive features are regularly 
positioned at the beginning of a word (breathing and diaeresis), at the end of 
a word (suspension of v and some examples of apostrophe), between words 
(punctuation and raised strokes), or over an entire word (number equivalent 
and nomina sacra). They signal word division and thus offer rudimentary divi- 
sions ina text that is otherwise a block a continuous letters. Some features, such 
as punctuation, ekthesis, and raised strokes, also signal sense units. 

Some lectional signs, such as apostrophe and diaeresis, indicate the exis- 
tence of foreign words or aid the interpretation of ambiguous words. Such 
instances rarely aid a lector in continuous public reading, but nevertheless 
guide weak readers in the identification and interpretation of unfamiliar words. 

Taken together, distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts provide 
enough divisions of words and sense units, as well as guide the identification 
and interpretation of difficult words, to help weak readers understand the 
continuous script and study the text. Such features could thus be used in the 
preparation for public reading, as Hurtado points out.!5* Nevertheless, they do 
not by themselves compensate for the other skills needed to perform faultless 
public reading, nor do they (as I have tried to show above) provide enough 
help to transform inexperienced readers into lectors. 

Private reading of biblical texts was not an uncommon phenomenon among 
the minority of Christians who could read./5^ The only major obstacle to such 
individual study was a lack of reading ability, since manuscripts were produced 
and distributed by Christians, rather than by the commercial book trade. They 


151 Edgar Battad Ebojo, "When Nonsense Makes Sense: Scribal Habits in the Space-Intervals, 
Sense-Pauses, and Other Visual Features in P46,” BT 64 (2013): 128-150, esp. 135. 

152 See above, page 55 n. 134. 

153 These skills will be treated in more detail in chapter three. 

154 There is a scene in the New Testament that depicts private reading, when the Ethiopian 
eunuch is described as reading to himself (Acts 8:28, 30). Other early Christian sources, 
from the second century and onwards (and in greater number from the third century), 
also relate to private reading (Gamble, Books, 232—234). Literacy levels in antiquity are 
examined in chapter three. 
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were thus available to readers, who could loan or purchase them.!55 Even copies 
regularly employed in public reading were also used in private study, which 
accounts for some ofthe distinctive features found in them. 

Early Christian congregations encompassed a diversity of social levels and 
Christians with a reading ability were rarely fluent readers.56 In this aspect, 
early Christian communities differed markedly from contemporary elite cir- 
cles, in which literary writings were read and discussed in groups of highly 
educated individuals. 

Few literate Christians were able to perform public reading according to the 
standards ofthe time, even after considerable preparations. Even weak readers 
would probably manage private reading, however, given time and some assis- 
tance in the form of lectional signs and other distinctive features. Hurtado is 
thus right in stating that early Christian manuscripts were prepared "for a cer- 
tain spectrum of mainly non-elite reader-competence."57 Such weak readers 
benefited from word divisions, marks of sense units, and identifications of dif- 
ficult words. The distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts may thus 


«c 


be described as “‘enfranchising’ a wider social diversity," 59 although primarily 


in the private study rather than in the public reading of the texts. 


Conclusions 


The practical aspects of manuscripts, including the layout of the text and the 
use of lectional signs, have a significant impact on the lector's task ofemploying 
them in public reading. Early Christian scribes not only used the dominant for- 
mat of the book roll, but also the unconventional format of the codex. A clear 
preference for the codex was established in Christian circles well before the end 
of the second century C.E., at least for Old Testament texts, gospels, acts litera- 
ture, or letters ascribed to apostles. The majority ofthe extant manuscripts that 
include New Testament writings are papyrus codices, which differ significantly 
from non-Christian literary book rolls. Each page usually displays a single wide 
column of large letters in long lines with ample line spacing. Book rolls, on 
the other hand, contain multiple tall and narrow columns with tighter lines of 
smaller, yet clear and well-formed, letters. Both formats display blocks of con- 


155 Gamble, Books, 231-234. 

156 Cf. Botha, Orality, 25-26; Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 53-54. The social strata of early Christian 
congregations are discussed in chapter three. 

157 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 55. 

158 Hurtado, “Manuscripts,” 59. 
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tinuous letters without word division—scriptio continua—with no or limited 
punctuation and without signals of larger sense units. 

Early Christian manuscripts diverge from non-Christian literary manu- 
scripts not only in format and layout of the text, but also in its use of abbrevia- 
tions and lectional signs, which include symbols and other indicators that dis- 
play text division or indicate pronunciation. These manuscripts include a num- 
ber of features otherwise only found extensively in documentary writings and 
school exercises, such as punctuation, apostrophe, ekthesis, and abbreviations. 

Reading scriptio continua manuscripts, regardless of format, was a difficult 
and demanding task that only a minority of the population could engage 
in. Successful public reading, which included clear and fluent reading aloud 
without hesitation or mispronunciation, was far more complicated. It involved 
an array of skills in addition to the basic prerequisite of being able to read, such 
as the capability to interpret the continuous letters as syllables and sounds in 
the same pace as the text was read aloud and an aptitude in combining eye 
coordination and pronunciation evenly and for long periods of time. Lectors 
needed extensive training and preparation in order to fluently read a text aloud 
for an audience, although intimate familiarity with the texts facilitated the task. 

The distinctive features found in New Testament manuscripts, such as hand- 
writing, abbreviations, and lectional signs, affected the lector's task. Whereas 
the handwriting often increased legibility, the use of abbreviations challenged 
inexperienced lectors, and the existence of nomina sacra required lectors who 
were thoroughly familiar with Christian scribal habits or otherwise experi- 
enced and well-prepared. The lectional signs occasionally aided the lector in 
reading the text aloud, yet they should not be described as “reader’s aids” for 
public reading without further qualification. The degree to which they facili- 
tated public reading depended on in what way, with which frequency, and with 
which consistency they were employed in a manuscript. 

The case studies of sections from 946, P66, and 975 show that most lectional 
signs in manuscripts produced for public reading are not used frequently 
and consistently enough to significantly aid the lector's task of reading aloud. 
On the contrary, they are often employed unsystematically and at times in 
ways that may confuse or even deceive the lector. They may well aid in the 
preparation for public reading, but are hindersome in the actual delivery event. 
Comparisons between the same texts in different formats— displayed as they 
are found in Christian manuscripts and as they would appear in literary book 
rolls (namely in narrow columns without abbreviations and lectional signs)— 
indicate that the public reading of early Christian manuscripts, similarly to the 
reading aloud of other literary manuscripts, depended upon the involvement 
of trained lectors. 
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Distinctive features, including lectional signs, are not only found in manu- 
scripts for public reading, but also in copies made for private use. Both opis- 
tographs and miniature codices contain significant numbers of abbreviations 
and lectional signs. This fact further challenges the notion that such distinctive 
features were included in manuscripts in order to facilitate public reading from 
them. 

Few literate Christians were fluent readers and they would not have been 
able to perform a successful public reading from an early Christian manuscript. 
Regardless of whether they were aided or not by the distinctive features found 
in manuscripts, most of them did not possess the necessary skills for successful 
public reading according to contemporary standards. They presumably man- 
aged to read through the texts in individual study, however. Private reading was 
a growing phenomenon in early Christianity, probably encouraged by the rele- 
vance and authority bestowed upon writings in early Christianity and Judaism. 

Weak readers, who could not hope to perform public reading yet had an 
interest in studying the texts found in early Christian manuscripts, benefited 
from the frequent signals of division imparted by distinctive features. Most of 
the abbreviations and lectional signs functioned as indicators of division, a fact 
that aided readers in interpreting the continuous lines of letters. Some lectional 
signs also supported the identification and interpretation of unfamiliar words, 
which aided weak readers. 

In sum, the use of distinctive features such as lectional signs and abbrevia- 
tions in early Christian manuscripts should be understood both as a reflection 
of a specific early Christian reading culture and as aids to private reading (in 
the form of individual study) for weak readers. Christian communities of the 
first two centuries C.E. needed skilled lectors for public reading according to 
the conventions of the time. Although it would have been possible to produce 
manuscripts with word separation and a consistent employment of lectional 
signs such as punctuation, breathing, and diaeresis—a fact that would have 
aided weak readers immensely—that was evidently not the intention of early 
Christian scribes and copyists. 

Judging from the extensive use of distinctive features such as nomina sacra 
and tau-rho, the lectors who performed public reading in early Christian com- 
munities were Christians themselves, or at least deeply familiar with early 
Christian reading culture and its scribal practices. The next chapter will focus 
on these lectors and their role in early Christian reading culture. 


CHAPTER 3 


Lectors in Early Christian Communities 


In the previous chapter, I addressed an often overlooked aspect of early Chris- 
tian reading culture: the manuscripts from which New Testament texts were 
read. I found that although early Christian manuscripts contained features that 
helped the reader, a trained lector was nevertheless needed for successful pub- 
lic reading. The distinctive features of these manuscripts did, however, aid weak 
readers in private study of the texts. 

In this chapter will turn from material to sociocultural factors of early Chris- 
tian reading culture. In the first half (Sociocultural Aspects of Reading and 
Public Reading), I will present widespread sociocultural conceptions and prac- 
tices of reading during the early Empire, as well as investigate the settings and 
conventions of public reading. I will primarily consider aspects of the dominant 
reading culture of the Greek and Roman world of the early Empire. Neverthe- 
less, notions specific to an early Christian reading culture—such as the central- 
ity of writings in ancient Judaism and early Christianity—are also examined. 

The chapter’s focus is found in the second half (Lectors in the Greek and 
Roman World and Lectors and Public Reading in Early Christianity), in which 
I will focus on the professional reader—the lector—in the Greek and Roman 
world in general and in early Christian communities in particular. I will inves- 
tigate the identity, training, and tasks of first- and second-century lectors. I will 
try to demonstrate that not only does ancient reading culture inform our under- 
standing of lectors, but a study of their role in early Christianity profoundly 
alters commonly held preconceptions about how and by whom New Testament 
writings were read aloud. 


Sociocultural Aspects of Reading 


The sociocultural conceptions and practices of reading are decisive features 
of a reading culture. They include—among other things—ideas about what 
reading is and what it signifies. A number of sociocultural ideas and practices 
about public reading were pervasive during the early Empire, some of which 
are relevant to this study and will be briefly presented below. 

Although silent reading certainly existed, writings were commonly read 
aloud in antiquity.! Literary texts were written with this in mind and authors 


1 On the debate about silent reading vs. reading aloud, see the excellent summary in Johnson, 
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strived to make their writings pleasing to the ear. Most reading events consisted 
of public reading, even in elite settings in which all participants were literate. 
Wealthy men and women regularly used lectors to read literary writings aloud, 
even when alone in a private setting.? 

Early Christianity displayed a similar pattern: most people experienced lit- 
erary writings—Old Testament texts as well as early Christian compositions of 
various kinds—through public reading. C.H. Roberts concludes that “[t]he /ec- 
tor and the interpreter of the scriptures would have been no less familiar figures 
in the early churches than was the 818&cxaAoc or teacher, as important in early 
Christian life as he was in Judaism."3 

Literacy and the implements of literature functioned as cultural capital in 
the Greek and Roman world. Books and lectors were prized possessions and 
status symbols that were used not only to access literature, but also as means 
to display learning, wealth, and power.^ The first-century historian and biogra- 
pher Plutarch described the value of Crassus' silver mines and lands as nothing 
compared to the worth of his slaves, among whom Plutarch mentioned lec- 
tors and secretaries.? Similarly, Petronius ironically let his character Trimalchio, 
a pretentious nouveau riche freedman, make grandiose claims by using the 
contemporary idea of books as a symbol of culture: “Even if I by all means 
do not act in court, I nevertheless learned literature for household use. And 
do not think that I despise learning. I have two libraries, one Greek and one 
Latin."6 


"Sociology," 594-600. On the commonality of reading aloud, see Guglielmo Cavallo and Roger 
Chartier, “Introduction,” in A History of Reading in the West (ed. Guglielmo Cavallo and Roger 
Chartier; Oxford: Polity, 1999), 1-36. 

2 J.P.V.D. Balsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome (London: Bodley Head, 1969), 44; William 
V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989), 36; Johnson, “Sociol- 
ogy,” 618—620. 

3 The quote is found on page 50-51 in Colin H. Roberts, “Books in the Graeco-Roman World and 
in the New Testament,’ in The Cambridge History of the Bible. Volume 1: From the Beginnings to 
Jerome (ed. P.R. Ackroyd and C.F. Evans; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 48- 
66. See also Gamble, “Literacy,” 32. 

4 Gamble, Books, 91; Raymond J. Starr, “The Used-Book Trade in the Roman Empire,’ Pho 44 
(1990): 148-157, esp. 156. 

5 Plutarch, Crass. 2.5-6. 

6 Ego etiam si causas non ago, in domusionem tamen litteras didici. Et ne me putes studia 
fastiditum, 11 bybliothecas habeo, unam Graecam, alteram Latinam (Petronius, Sat. 48). For an 
analysis of the absurdity of Trimalchio's claim, see Raymond J. Starr, "Trimalchio's Libraries," 
Her 115 (1987): 252-253, esp. 253. 
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Although literature could be experienced through public reading in a num- 
ber of settings,’ the ability to read was highly valued, especially if accompanied 
by cultural knowledge, such as familiarity with the literary canon. Nevertheless, 
rulers did not consider mass illiteracy a problem, nor did illiteracy stigmatize 
the individual, who commonly had access to texts through intermediates and 
public reading.8 

Despite low literacy rates, writings were given a prominent place in ancient 
Judaism and early Christianity? The book, both as a roll and a codex, quickly 
became a symbol of Christian identity.!? Some of the other religious groups in 
antiquity, such as the Pythagoreans and the Orphics, also had sacred writings. 
Nevertheless, they did not display the same strong interest in books or the ven- 
eration of particular texts that was prevalent in ancient Judaism and continued 
in early Christianity. Nor did they weekly devote time to read their books aloud 
for the community of believers.” 

The bookish nature of early Christianity is confirmed by what is known 
aboutthe production, circulation, and preservation of manuscripts in Christian 
communities of the first and second century C.E. Early Christian writings 
spread more rapidly and over wider areas than most other books at the time. 
Each community needed manuscripts of Old Testament texts as well as of early 
Christian writings and copies were exchanged through networks of Christian 
scribes. Furthermore, libraries of relevant writings were soon collected by both 
communities and individuals. Evidence suggests that early Christian writings 
were not only produced and copied by Christians; they were also circulated, 
preserved, and publicly read by Christians, without much involvement of book 
sellers or public libraries.'? 


7 Different settings for public reading are presented below, under the heading "Settings for 
Public Reading." 
Botha, Orality, 66; Harris, Literacy, 144-145. 
Different literacy rates will be discussed below, 66-67, 94—96. 

10 John S. Kloppenborg, “Literate Media in Early Christ Groups: The Creation of a Christian 
Book Culture,” JECS 22 (2014): 21-59, esp. 30-32. 

11 Cf. Lee I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
vesity Press, 2000), 141; Gamble, “Literacy,” 27-29; Donald D. Binder, Into the Temple Courts: 
The Place of the Synagogue in the Second Temple Period (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1999), 399. A contrary assertion on the role of written texts in Pauline communities 
in presented by Joanna Dewey, “Textuality in an Oral Culture: A Survey of the Pauline Tra- 
ditions,’ in Orality and Textuality in Early Christianity (ed. Joanna Dewey; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 1994), 37-65, esp. 53-54. 

12 Botha, “Publishing,” 347-351; Gamble, Books, 140-144, 196-197; Kim Haines-Eitzen, 
Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 77-91, 104, 130-132; Kruger, Canon, 79-118. 
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Literary writings, in both Christian and non-Christian contexts, spread 
through private publication, which often included public reading. Reading 
excerpts or a complete text aloud could be an important part of both the revi- 
sion and the publication of a literary writing. Early Christianity was not an 
exception to this general rule.!? The following excerpt from the Shepherd of Her- 
mas (probably second century C.E.), the most frequently attested early Chris- 
tian writing not included in the New Testament,’ provides an example: 


You shall write two small book rolls and send one to Clement and one to 
Grapte. Clement will send his to the foreign cities, since he is permitted 
to do so, and Grapte will admonish the widows and the orphans. But you 
shall read it aloud in this city together with the elders who have been put 
in charge over the community. 


HERM. Vis. 2.4.3 


The publication of a Christian text, in this case the visions of Hermas, could 
thus consist of both public reading in the local community and distribution of 
written copies to other communities through networks of Christians. Presum- 
ably, the text would be read aloud in the recipient communities as well. 


Public Reading 


Although levels of literacy varied over time and from region to region, William 
Harris has shown that the ability to read was the preserve of a small minority of 
the population. The absence of vital preconditions of extensive literacy—most 
importantly a publicly financed and sanctioned school system— prevented 
the emergence of any form of mass literacy. Throughout antiquity, during 
the Classical Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman eras, around ten percent of the 
population was literate.!6 


13 Gamble, Books, 83-94, 140; Raymond J. Starr, "The Circulation of Literary Texts in the 
Roman World," cQ 37 (1987): 213-223. 

14 David G. Martinez, "The Papyri and Early Christianity,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papy- 
rology (ed. Roger S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 590—622, esp. 591, 600. 

15 Ypcupetc obv 800 BifAapi8to xal wépnpers Ev KAjuevtt xod Ev Tpanth. néwper odv KAHuns elc tàs 
ZEw móAetc, exelvp yàp exitétpantoa [pant è vovdetycet tas ynpas xol vobc dppavors. od 
dé dvayvwcy elc TxUTHY THY TOAW LETH THY TOAW ETA THY TOETBUTEPWY TAY npolcauévov THS 
exxanatac. 

16 Harris, Literacy, 12-14, 323-332. Cf. also Rhoads, "Performance Criticism—Part I,” 121, who 
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In addition to the small majority of literates there were also a group of people 
who were able to read short uncomplicated texts, but perhaps not write.!” 
These semi-literates increased the total number of individuals with some form 
of reading ability, but not by very much. Despite low levels of literacy, the early 
Roman Empire abounded with written texts and most people were affected by 
writings.!? 

Public reading was an important venue for interaction with literary writings 
duringthe first two centuries C.E. This was due not only to low literacy rates, but 
also to the fact that few people outside of the elite had access to books. Most 
writings spread through private circles, while the book trade only furnished 
current literature at prices few could afford.? Public reading was thus one of 
the few contexts in which a wider audience could share in literature. For most 
people in antiquity "to read" involved listening to someone else read the text 
aloud for them. Reading thus regularly occurred in a social context.?° 

I have restricted this study to the public reading of literary writings and I do 
not address the reading aloud of private letters, signs, graffiti, and so on. Such 
ordinary events are also examples of public reading—on account of being texts 
read aloud for one or several listeners—and they were certainly more common 
phenomena than the public reading of literary writings, yet they have less to 
contribute to a study of how New Testament writings were read aloud in early 
Christian communities. 

Below I will examine the settings and particularities of public readings of 
literary writings; for example, whether public reading involved delivery from 
memory or reading directly from a manuscript, if the lector was seated or 
standing, and if he employed gestures and facial expressions. The aim is to 
identify some of the conventions of public reading that were prevalent during 
the first two centuries C.E. 


Settings for Public Reading 
Public reading of literary writings occurred in a number of different settings, 
some of which can inform our understanding of public reading in early Chris- 


refers to studies indicating literacy rates as low as 5-896 in the Roman world as a whole 
and only 2-3% in Palestine. 

17 Note, however, that copying preceded reading in ancient Greek and Roman education, 
which indicates that those who were able to read also had basic writing skills (Cribiore, 
Gymnastics, 177). 

18 Harris, Literacy, 4—5, 327. 

19 Starr, “Circulation,” 216—217, 219-220. 

20 Gamble, Books, 8, 39; Harris, Literacy, 225-226; Hurtado and Keith, “Book Writing," 77-78. 
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tian communities. Below I will examine three such settings from the ancient 
Greek and Roman world in general: reading communities, public reading at 
dinner, and public recitals. Public reading in the Jewish synagogue will be con- 
sidered below, under the heading Settings for Early Christian Public Reading. 

A common setting for public reading of literary writings can be found in 
different types of informal reading communities centered on readings and 
literary discussions. These held literary gatherings on a small scale and only 
included the host and invited guests. They usually comprised a circle of literary- 
minded individuals. Such reading communities gathered to listen to a reading, 
after which the participants engaged in a literary discussion. At other times, a 
member invited his friends for a public reading of a work in progress. These 
readings—and the comments given by the invited guests—constituted an 
important part of the revision process. At such events the reading could be 
performed either by the author himself or by a lector. Pliny describes several 
literary gatherings of this type,”! some of which he hosted and at which he used 
a lector: “I am told that I read badly, at least verses ... So as Iam about to give a 
recital to intimate friends, Iam contemplating trying out a freedman of mine"? 
At other times he handled the reading himself: 


I overlook no kind of correcting activity. First, I work through the text on 
my own; then I read it aloud to two or three people. Then I hand over the 
written text to others for comment, and the criticisms of these, if I have 
any doubt, I ponder together with one or two others. Finally, I give a recital 
to a group, and—if you can believe it—I then make the most severe of 
revisions.?3 


PLINY THE YOUNGER, Ep. 7.17.7 


21 For a description of first-century C.E. reading communities, see William A. Johnson, 
“Constructing Elite Reading Communities in the High Empire,” in Ancient Literacies: The 
Culture of Reading in Greece and Rome (ed. William A. Johnson and Holt N. Parker; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2009), 320-330; Johnson, Readers, 32-62. On public reading in a 
small group for revision purposes, see also Sean Alexander Gurd, Work in Progress: Literary 
Revision as Social Performance in Ancient Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 49, 
105; Starr, “Circulation,” 213—214. 

22 Explica aestum meum: audio me male legere, dumtaxat versus ... Cogito ergo recitaturus 
familiaribus amicis experiri libertum meum. (Pliny the Younger, Ep. 9.341) 

23 Itaque nullum emendandi genus omitto. Ac primum quae scripsi mecum ipse pertracto; 
deinde duobus aut tribus lego; mox aliis trado adnotanda, notasque eorum, si dubito, cum 
uno rursus aut altero pensito; novissime pluribus recito, ac si quid mihi credis tunc acerrime 
emendo. 
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Reading communities could also gather around a benefactor of an author 
as he invited his friends to listen to a (semi-)private reading of some new 
material. Since reading communities consisted of a select group of like-minded 
individuals with learned interests, the public readings performed within them 
were limited to a small group of people. 

Another, more common, setting for public reading of literary writings was 
during dinner. Literary readings constituted a common form of entertainment 
at dinner parties (convivia) and they took place at formal banquets (epulae) 
as well as during ordinary dinners in cultured households.?^ Public reading at 
dinner was regularly performed by a lector; neither host nor guests personally 
provided what was regarded as entertainment.” The following scene from Sue- 
tonius’ biography of Terence could be interpreted as a rare exception to the rule: 


He wrote six comedies, and when he offered the first of these, the Andria, 
to the aediles, they told him first to read it to Caecilius. Having come when 
Caecilius was dining, and being meanly dressed, Terence is said to have 
read the beginning ofhis play sitting on a bench near Caecilius' couch, but 
after a few lines he was invited to take his place at the table. Following the 
dinner, he ran through the rest to Caecilius’ great admiration.?6 


SUETONIUS, Vita Terenti 2 


It seems clear from Suetonius' description that Terence, who was the freed 
slave of a senator, was at first treated by Caecilius as a lector rather than an 
author.?" In the eyes ofthe host he was merely providing the function of public 
reading at dinner, yet as soon as Caecilius recognized the quality of Terence's 
composition, he invited him to become a dinner guest. Only after the dinner 
did Terence continue the reading. What began as public reading at dinner by 
a servile lector was thus transformed into an author reading aloud at what 
could be described as a literary gathering. Ratherthan being an exception to the 
general rule that neither hosts nor guests read aloud during dinner, Suetonius' 


24  |Balsdon, Life, 44; Gerhard Binder, et al., "Banquet," in Brill's New Pauly (Brill, 2013); John D. 
d Arms, “Slaves at Roman Convivia,” in Dining in a Classical Context (ed. William J. Slater; 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991), 171-183; Harris, Literacy, 226. 

25 Parker, “Books,” 205. 

26 Scripsit comoedias sex, ex quibus primam "Andriam," cum aedilibus daret, iussus ante Cae- 
cilio recitare, ad cenantem cum venisset, dictus est initium quidem fabulae, quod erat con- 
temptiore vestitu, subsellio iuxta lectulum residens legisse, post paucos vero versus invitatus 
ut accumberet cenasse una, dein cetera percucurrisse non sine magna Caecilii admiratione. 

27 The servile status of lectors will be treated below, 78-80. 
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story about Terence confirms it. The outward social markers of Terence—a 
freed slave in mean clothing—initially led Caecilius to treat him as a lector and 
it was thus fitting for him to perform his public reading during dinner. 

Although public reading at dinner was considered a form of entertainment 
it was often followed by literary discussions prompted by the text just read.?8 In 
this aspect, public reading at dinner resembled the smaller and less accessible 
reading communities. Only wealthy individuals could afford dinner parties and 
lectors, however, which limited the access to public readings at events such as 
these.29 

Public recitals (recitationes) of literature constituted a setting for public 
reading with a much broader admittance than reading communities and din- 
ner parties. Public recitals started in Greece at least in the fifth century B.C.E. 
and the custom came to Rome in the first century B.C.E., where is became 
highly popular?? Most (if not all) literary genres were read aloud in pub- 
lic recitals. The reader could be the author himself or a lector?! Suetonius 
describes how Claudius gave public readings from his historic writings and that 
he later, after having become emperor, used a lector for the same task: 


When he was a youth he began to write a history with the encourage- 

ment of Titus Livy and the direct assistance of Sulpicius Flavus. On the 

first occasion he gave a reading from this to a crowded hall, he scarcely 

managed to get through it and often interrupted himself. ... During his 

reign, too, he wrote much and frequently gave recitals through a lector.?? 
SUETONIUS, Claud. 411-2 


Public recitals could be held in a variety of venues, such as lecture halls, 
theaters, private homes, or even at the baths.?? The degree of public access 


28 Balsdon, Life, 46; Johnson, Readers, 128. 

29 For examples of public reading during dinner, see Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 2.22.1; Nepos, 
Att. 14.1-2; Pliny the Younger, Ep. 9.17.2—3, 9.36.4, 9.40.2. 

30 Donka D. Markus, “Performing the Book: The Recital of Epic in First-Century C.E. Rome,” 
ClAnt 19 (2000): 138—179, esp. 138-139; Small, Wax Tablets, 32—33; Peter L. Schmidt, “Public 
Recital" in Brill's New Pauly (Brill, 2013). 

31 Schmidt, "Public Recital,” in Brill’s New Pauly. 

32 Historiam in adulescentia hortante T. Livio, Sulpicio vero Flavo etiam adiuvante, scriber 
adgressus est. Et cum primum frequenti auditorio commisesset, aegre perlegit refrigerates 
aepe a semet ipso. ... In principatu quoque et scripsit plurimum et assidue recitavit per 
lectorem. 

33 Schmidt, "Public Recital,” in Brill’s New Pauly. 
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depended largely upon the setting, but it is clear that public recitals were 
thought of as an excellent way to become known in broader circles. The second- 
century C.E. author Lucian takes this aspect so much for granted that he 
describes Herodotus’ fame as the result of a single successful public reading 
during the Olympic Games: 


He thought it a long and tedious undertaking, which would waste much 
time, to travel around reading his works, now in Athens, now in Corinth, 
Argos or Lacedaemon in turn. ... The great Olympic Games were at hand, 
and Herodotus thought this the opportunity he had been hoping for. He 
waited for a packed audience to assemble, one containing the most emi- 
nent men from all Greece. He appeared in the temple chamber, present- 
ing himself as a competitor for an Olympic honor, not as a spectator. Then 
he recited his Histories and so bewitched his audience that his books were 
called after the Muses, for they too were nine in number. ... In a single 
gathering he won the universal approbation of all Greece and his name 
was proclaimed not indeed just by one herald but in every city that had 
sent spectators to the festival. The lesson was learnt. This was the short- 
cut to glory.?^ 


LUCIAN, Herodotus 1-3 


Lucian’s notion that a successful public recital was imperative to a new author 
was shared by many. The Vita of the third century B.C.E. writer Apollonius of 
Rhodes describes how Apollonius’ first public reading of the Argonautica, in 
Alexandria, was met with such criticism that he left for Rhodes to revise the 
book. He then gave a new reading, in Rhodes, which was so successful that he 
henceforth called himself Apollonius *Rhodian" (“of Rhodes").35 


34 TÒ uv ov mepwootodvta vv èv A@nvatotc, vOv SÈ KopwOloig dvorytvooxety T] "Apyelotc Ñ 
Aoxedatpoviots £v TH pépet EpyOSec xai paxpòv hyetro civar xai vptBY]v od pixpav &v TH cototto 
eceoOau. ... eviotavtat odv OAbumta tà peyda, xal 6 'Hoó8oroc todt” éxeivo fjxet ol vopícatg 
tov xatpóv, o0 pdAtota eyAtyeto, TAGovoayv mpos THY navýyvpw, &navtayóðev Hoy cv 
àpiotwv cuvetheypeva, TapEeAOav &c TOV OmiGAdSouov od Ocortr]v, GAA’ dywvioTHY TapEtyev 
Eavtov ‘OAvuTiwv dwy td tatoplas xai xYjÀ v Tods Napdvtac, dpt Tod xo Movoas xAnOjvar 
tas PiBAous adtod, &vvéat xal abtas ovoac. ... £v pg ouvóðw návðnpóv tiva Kal xowhv PHPoV 
THS EMddo¢ Aoov xoi cvorxnovyxOetc oby bp’ &vóc pà Aia xmjpuxoc, GMA’ Ev doy, rós, 
80v Exaotos Hy x&v mavnyvplotav. Sep botepov xatavonoavrtes, emitoudy twa coo cvy 680v 
&c yvôow. 

35 Vita A.a.b, found on page 2 in Carl Wendel, Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium Vetera (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1935). 
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The fact that public recitals were very popular and could prove the making of 
an author resulted in the arrangement of more and more recitals. Pliny reports 
that in Rome in April 97 C.E. “there was scarcely a day on which someone was 
not offering a recital.”36 

Public recitals did not only involve current works; older literature was also 
read aloud in this manner. Aulus Gellius, in the middle of the second century 
C.E., describes how a lector (he uses the Greek term &vayvwotys) performed 
a reading of Ennius (who had died three centuries earlier) in the theater of 
Puteoli: 


And while we were there, word was brought to Julian that a lector, a man 
not without learning, was reading the Annals of Ennius aloud to the peo- 
ple in the theater in a very refined and musical voice. “Let us go,” he said, 
“to hear this 'Ennianist, whoever he may be,” for that was the name by 
which the man wished to be called. When at last we had found him amid 
loud applause he was reading the seventh book ofthe Annals of Ennius.?? 


AULUS GELLIUS, Noct. att. 18.5.2—4 


Most public readings for larger audiences were, however, instigated by the 
author himself. As a consequence they only benefitted those who happened to 
live in the same city. Outside of large cultural centers, therefore, public readings 
were probably confined to poetry recitals, lectures, and speeches; few literary 
writings of other genres were read aloud in public. Harris asserts, however, that 
many cities had active authors during this period and that the literary culture 
thrived, with the result that literature—through public reading—was available 
to wider audiences than the elite.38 


Conventions of Public Reading 
In order to understand the public reading of New Testament writings in early 
Christianity, we need a more detailed knowledge of how public reading of 


36  [N]ullus fere dies, quo non recitaret aliquis. (Pliny the Younger, Ep. 1.13.1). For the 97C.E. 
date, see A.N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny: A Historical and Social Commentary 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1966), 115. 

37 Atque ibi tunc Iuliano nuntiatur évayvwotyy quendam, non indoctum hominem, voce admo- 
dum scita et canora Ennii annales legere ad populum in theatro. "Eamus," inquit "auditum 
nescio quem istum Ennianistam,” hoc enim se ille nomine appellari volebat. Quem cum iam 
inter ingentes clamores legentem invenissemus, legebat autem librum ex annalibus Ennii 
septimum. 

38 Harris, Literacy, 223-224. 
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literary writings was performed at the time. I will therefore address questions 
such as: Was the lector standing or sitting? Did he hold the manuscript in 
his hands? Did he deliver the text from memory or read it from a manuscript 
(either a codex or a roll)? Did he use any furniture, such as a chair or a reading 
stand? Did he employ gestures or facial expressions? 

It is especially important to investigate such queries critically, since biblical 
scholars engaged in performance criticism have answered them with a remark- 
able consensus. At least from the publication of Whitney Shiner's Proclaiming 
the Gospel: First-Century Performance of Mark,” in 2003, the almost axiomatic 
understanding has been that New Testament writings were performed—in 
their entirety—by individuals who delivered the memorized text whilst stand- 
ing up and employing gestures, facial expressions, and tone of voice to express 
it. This view is usually repeated without criticism, even in some of the latest 
contributions within the field.4° Pieter Botha expresses the precept clearly: 
"Reading in antiquity ... was a performative, vocal, oral-aural event. The reader 
literally recited, with vocal and bodily gestures, the text that one usually mem- 
orized beforehand.” Scholars engaged in performance criticism thus interpret 
reading as oral performance from memory and &v&yvoctc can consequently be 
translated “to perform the Scriptures in public" rather than “reading [aloud]. 42 
I will examine each of the claims made by Botha, as well as the notion that lec- 
tors stood up while reading in order to facilitate a dramatic performance with 
gestures and facial expressions that were noticeable by the whole audience.*? 

Pictorial and textual evidence indicates that public reading was commonly 
performed by a seated reader. Numerous images of reading from antiquity 
depict readers sitting on a chair or a stool.^^ That sitting was the customary 


39  Shiner Proclaiming. 

40 See e.g., Botha, “Publishing,” 338; Rhoads, "Performance Criticism— Part 1,” 123, 127; 
Rhoads, "Performance Criticism— Part 11,” 174; Shiell, Reading, 107; Shiell, Delivering, 3- 
4; Shiner, Proclaiming, 89—98, 103-104, 135-136. The same view is also expressed in earlier 
literature, although not as regularly. See e.g., Richard F. Ward, "Pauline Voice and Pres- 
ence as Strategic Communication," in Orality and Textuality in Early Christian Literature 
(ed. Joanna Dewey; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1994), 95-107, esp. 95. 

41 Botha, Orality, 91. 

42 Ward and Trobisch, Bringing, xi. 

43 Botha pronounces the standard view in this case as well, without any references to ancient 
sources: “reading was often done standing.” (Botha, Orality, 9o.) 

44 See e.g., Horst Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike (München: C.H. Beck, 1992), 27 fig. 10-11, 
104 fig. 92; John Willis Clark, The Care of Books: An Essay on the Development of Libraries 
and their Fittings, from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1901), 28 fig. 9, 38 fig. 13; Cribiore, Gymnastics, 29 fig. 1-2; 
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reading position is also the consensus among classical scholars.** The passage 
quoted above from Suetonius’ Life of Terence described how Terence was seated 
on a bench (subsellium) next to Caecilius’ dining couch (subsellio iuxta lectulum 
residens) as he read aloud for him at dinner*9 There are, however, singular 
examples of standing readers.^" The clear tendency of ancient sources and 
modern scholars—with the exception of scholars engaged in performance 
criticism—is nevertheless that the customary reading position was seated. The 
reader's posture impacts the extent to which the audience can notice facial 
expressions and gestures, if such were employed. 

During public reading the lector held the manuscript—either a book roll or 
a codex—in his hands. Again, there is a consensus among classical scholars. 
Whereas orators and actors delivered texts that they had previously memo- 
rized, other genres of literature were read aloud directly from manuscripts.*? 
Images of orators and actors depict them without manuscripts; lectors are 
portrayed as reading directly from them.?? Furthermore, literary accounts of 
orators and actors presume that they memorize the texts which they then 
deliver, whereas other literary genres are presented as read aloud directly from 
a manuscript. For example, when Pliny the Younger recounts the events around 
a public recital he describes how the reading is made directly from a roll: 


Naphtali Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), 152 plate 8; 
Shiell, Reading, 118 fig. 22; Turner, Greek Manuscripts supplementary plates 111A, TIB. Cf. 
also the examples collected in Small, Wax Tablets, 283 n. 30. 

45 Guglielmo Cavallo, “Book,” in Brill's New Pauly (Brill, 2013); M.L. Clarke, Higher Education 
in the Ancient World (London: Routledge & K. Paul, 1971), 43 * n. 203; Parker, "Books," 203; 
Schmidt, “Public Recital,” in Brill's New Pauly. Note that the example given by Clarke (from 
Juvenal, Sat. 7.150—153) recounts how a seated school boy reads a piece and then stands up 
to deliver it from memory. For previous interpretations of the same scene, cf. M.L. Clarke, 
"Juvenal 7.150-53,” CP 63 (1968): 295-296; M.L. Clarke, “Three Notes on Roman Education,” 
CP 63 (1968): 42-44. 

46 Suetonius, Vita Terenti 2. 

47 Cavallo (“Book”) mentions a picture of a standing woman who is reading and Aulus 
Gellius (Noct. att. 3.19.1) describes a lector who seems to be standing beside the table and 
reading during dinner (servus assistens mensae eius legere inceptabat). Johnson, however, 
interprets the passage as indicating a seated lector: “a slave sitting alongside the table" 
(Johnson, Readers, 127). 

48 Cavallo, “Book,” in Brill's New Pauly; Markus, "Performing," 144; Myles McDonnell, “Writing, 
Copying, and Autograph Manuscripts in Ancient Rome,” cQ 46 (1996): 469—491, esp. 489; 
Parker, “Books,” 188, 203. 

49 Cf. Bonner, Education, 26 fig. 5, 56 fig. 9; Shiell, Reading, 39 fig. 2, 80 fig. 18, 118 fig. 22, 129 
fig. 24. Note that orators are sometimes shown with a closed roll in their left hand. 
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Most people sit around in resting places, and while away the time for 
listening with gossip. From time to time, they ask to be told whether the 
reader has come to the podium, whether he has finished his introduction, 
or whether he has unrolled a large part of the book roll. It is only at that 
point that they make their way in and even then slowly and reluctantly.5° 


PLINY THE YOUNGER, Ep. 1.13.2 


It is clear from Pliny’s description that the reader at this public recital—either 
the author himself or a lector—was reading aloud directly from a roll. Many 
of the prospective listeners did not enter until “he had unrolled a large part of 
the book roll” (magna parte evolverit librum), or, stated differently, when he had 
finished a substantial portion of the reading.?! A similar phrase is used in the 
Acts of Peter, in which Peter listens to a reading from a gospel and then delivers 
an exhortation over it. First, however, he re-rolls the book roll, a fact which 
reveals that the reading from the gospel had been made directly from it.5? 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, public reading from a book roll is 
a two-handed task and the same is probably true of reading from codices. 
This severely impacts the lector's ability to use gestures. Furthermore, reading 
directly from a manuscript turns much of the lector's attention towards the 
text, especially when considering the complications of reading aloud from 
scriptio continua manuscripts. The result is less interaction between lector and 
audience and few opportunities for the lector to use facial expressions and 
gestures. 

The fact that the lector regularly sat down and read aloud from a manuscript 
held in his hands does not fit the idea of literary writings being delivered from 
memory. On the contrary, literary writings were regularly read aloud directly 
from a manuscript in all settings except school, forum, and theater.5? Delivery 
of an already memorized text was an important feature during education and 


50 Plerique in stationibus sedent tempusque audiendi fabulis conterunt, ac subinde sibi nuntiari 
iubent, an iam recitator intraverit, an dixerit praefationem, an e: magna parte evolucrit 
librum; tum demum ac tunc quoque lente cunctanterque veniunt. 

51 Cf. Sherwin-White, Letters, 115—116. 

52 Acts Pet.20. The word used is involvens, “re-rolling.” The passage is presented in more detail 
below, 15-116. 

53 On the delivery of memorized texts by orators and actors, see above. On memorization 
of texts in education, cf. Bonner, Education, 39-40, 111, 307; David M. Carr, Writing on the 
Tablet of the Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 178-183; Clarke, Education, 22, 27. See also Quintilian on the role of memory in 
education (Inst. 2.7.1-4) and in oratory (Inst. 11.2). 
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when performing oratory and drama, but writings of other literary genres were 
not regularly memorized. Even poetry was publicly read from manuscripts, 
both in public recitals and in more private settings, and famous speeches 
were often found among the texts read aloud—from a manuscript—at dinner 
parties.54 Dramatic writings, however, were regularly delivered from memory in 
oral performances by actors. Such performances were not only held in theaters; 
they frequently occurred as entertainment at dinner parties, during which 
where they were performed not by lectors—who read texts aloud—but by 
comoedi, actors who specialized in dramatic performances of comedy.°® 

Lectors in antiquity occasionally used furniture to support the manuscript 
or themselves during public reading. Since reading regularly was performed 
while seated, lectors resorted to chairs or stools. Desks and tables were not 
used for reading and writing until the Middle Ages; in antiquity they were 
mainly employed by bankers for counting money and dining tables were too 
low to be practical for reading. Alongside furniture, portable roll holders were 
occasionally used in public reading. They consisted of open boxes of wood with 
low walls that protected the roll when it was used for reading. They also had 
cutouts for the roll’s cornua (the horn-like ends of the stick that forms the spine 
of the roll), which held the roll in place during transport. Roll holders were held 
in the hands during reading, either by the reader himself or by a servant, and 
also functioned as a protective box during transport. They are only depicted 
with rolls and would not work as well with codices.56 

Reading stands are also known through pictorial evidence from antiquity. 
These seem to have been either roll holders positioned on a column or a single 
piece of furniture fashioned as such (resembling a modern movable lectern). 
Their height indicates that they were primarily used by seated readers.5” 


54 Cf. Parker, “Books,” 188, 197 n. 32, 203; Pliny the Younger, Ep. 5.19.3. 

55  Balsdon, Life, 45; Sherwin-White, Letters, 350; A.N. Sherwin-White, Fifty Letters of Pliny 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1967), 84, 125. 

56 Elfriede R. Knauer, “Roman Wall Paintings from Boscotrecase: Three Studies in the Rela- 
tionship between Writing and Painting,” MMJ 28 (1993): 13-46, esp. 20-26; Jocelyn Penny 
Small, “Eat, Drink, and Be Merry: Etruscan Banquets,’ in Murlo and the Etruscans: Art and 
Society in Ancient Etruria (ed. Richard Daniel De Puma and Jocelyn Penny Small; Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1994), 85-94, esp. 9o n. 15; Small, Wax Tablets, 133, 137-140, 
145-147. For images, see Margarete Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater 
(2nd ed.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), 89 fig. 317a; Bonner, Education, 56 
fig. 9 (the boy to the left); Knauer, "Paintings," 23 fig. 26, 25 fig. 30. 

57 For a description and analysis of reading stands, see Small, Wax Tablets, 137-139. For 
images, see Bieber, Theater, 85 fig. 308; Knauer, “Paintings,” 25 fig. 30. 
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Although public reading involved giving a fitting vocal expression to the text 
being read aloud, lectors did not commonly employ gestures or facial expres- 
sions.9? In oratory and drama, the use of voice, gestures, and facial expres- 
sions were important features of bmoxptats or actio, the engaging delivery of an 
already memorized and internalized text.5? In public reading, however, we find 
that the lector is usually sitting on a chair, holding the manuscript in his hands 
and reading directly from it. Since his hands are occupied with the manuscript 
and his mind with interpreting and correctly pronouncing the lines of scriptio 
continua, he is not able to employ gestures or facial expressions. Furthermore, 
Quintilian states that gestures should be followed by head movements and that 
the eyes must always turn in the direction ofthe gesture,9? which renders read- 
ing from a manuscript impossible if gestures are applied. 

Insum, the conventions of public reading included that the lector was seated 
on a chair or a stool, held the manuscript in his hands, and read aloud from it 
with fitting vocal expression, but not with any gestures or facial expressions. 
These conventions depict an event that is different in almost every detail from 
the one portrayed by performance criticism scholars. Incidentally, their view 
reflects the dramatic performances of orators and actors, not the habits of 
public reading by lectors and other readers. 


Lectors in the Greek and Roman World 


In the previous chapter, I tried to demonstrate that not only non-Christian liter- 
ary writings but also early Christian texts were produced in manuscripts with a 
layout that made reading from them a complex and laborious task. In this chap- 
ter, I have referred to the low levels of literacy throughout antiquity and the 
fact that most people primarily experienced literary writings through public, 
rather than private, reading. Only a small minority of the population in the early 


58 Cavallo, “Book,” in Brill's New Pauly; Johnson, "Sociology," 620; Parker, “Books,” 203. The use 
of the voice in public reading will be further analyzed below, 84-89. 

59 Cf. Cicero, De or. 3.220-225; Cicero, Or. Brut. 58—60; Elaine Fantham, "Orator and/et actor,” 
in Greek and Roman Actors: Aspects of an Ancient Profession (ed. Pat Easterling and Edith 
Hall; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 362-376; Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.14, 
1.3.65-67. The many similarities between the delivery of oratory and drama (both of 
which are encompassed by the term actio) are noticeable in the way orators anxiously 
try to delimit themselves from the activities and disreputability of actors at the same time 
as they draw parallels to acting and actors. See e.g., Cicero, De or. 3.220; Cicero, Or. Brut. 





86; Quintilian, Inst. 1.11.1—14, 11.3.88—91, 11.3.122-124. 
60 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.68—70. 
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Roman Empire was capable of reading a literary text fluently. Even fewer could 
perform the task of reading such a text aloud for an audience—accurately 
and continuously. This small group included highly educated literati, but also 
servants and slaves trained as lectors. 


The Identity and Status of Lectors 
It is at times suggested that public reading in antiquity was exclusively per- 
formed by lectors. Although reading aloud was a complex and strenuous task, 
it could be—and indeed was— carried out by people other than lectors.9! The 
number of people involved in public reading was, however, quite limited. 

Four types of individuals are identified in Greek and Roman sources from 
the early Empire as persons who read literary writings aloud: authors, teachers, 
students, and lectors. Authors are found reading their own compositions in 
small gatherings of friends as well as in large, more or less open, recitals 
in lecture halls and theaters. Such events always served a practical purpose: 
to receive feedback and prepare for revision (in the case of small literary 
gatherings) or to make the literary piece known and create a name for oneself 
(this could be accomplished by public reading in small gatherings as well as in 
large public venues). Authors did not, however, read aloud at dinner parties, 
since public reading in such settings was considered entertainment. In school 
settings, both teachers and students read aloud as part of the education. 

Public reading of literary writings in the early Empire was thus regularly 
performed by lectors, with the exceptions of school exercises or when an author 
read aloud to revise or promulgate his writing. It is not surprising, then, that 
we find a lector reading aloud in a wide variety of settings, in public as well as 
in private. For example, Pliny the Younger and Julius Genitor attended dinner 
parties and heard literary writings read aloud by lectors, Ennius’ Annals was 
publicly read in a theater in Puteoli by an dvayvwortyg (a lector), and Pliny the 
Older or Marcus Marius listened to readings when they were alone, in both 
cases performed by a lector.2 

Lectors were—without exceptions, it seems— slaves or freedmen ofliterary- 
minded individuals. Roman authors referred to them with both Latin and 
Greek terminology: lector and dvayvwotys.63 The two terms regularly indi- 


61 Johnson refers to "the lector function" to distinguish between public reading performed 
by lectors and by others (Johnson, Readers, 27). 

62 Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 18.5.2—4; Cicero, Fam. 7.1.3; Pliny the Younger, Ep. 3.5.1014, 9171-4. 

63 John Wight Duff and Antony J.S. Spawforth, "Anagnostes,' in The Oxford Classical Dictio- 
nary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 80; Peter L. Schmidt, "Lector" in Brill's New 
Pauly (Brill, 2013); Starr, "Lectores," 338. 
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cated such a trained reader, but they were occasionally used of any individual 
who read a text. Whereas most lectors were men, female lectors (lectrices )— 
probably servants of wealthy women—were also mentioned.9^ 

Since most public reading was performed by slaves or freedmen, lectors do 
not receive much attention in ancient sources. Quintilian, who focuses on the 
education ofa perfect orator, only once mentions lectors and on that occasion 
itis not in the context of his ideal orator.95 Authors who focus more on reading 
and less on speeches and oratorical delivery (for example, Pliny the Younger, 
Aulus Gellius, and Suetonius) do, however, not only refer to lectors, but at 
times also describe them and their tasks. Despite such brief comments and 
observations, Johnson is correct in stating that “use of functional slaves is too 
unmarked a condition for much remark in our sources."66 

The incentives to leave public reading to a trained specialist were strong in 
antiquity. It was imperative for educated men and women to seem to avoid 
labor, especially in the service of someone else. Both reading and writing 
could be considered intellectual activities or physical labor, depending upon 
the circumstances. The first-century C.E. historian Dio Chrysostom advised a 
young friend, who was to embark upon an education in rhetoric, to dictate 
rather than to write with his own hand, partly because it involved less labor.9" 
The anonymous author of Rhetorica ad Herennium, a rhetorical handbook from 
the first century B.C.E., issues a similar warning in the context of writing: "The 
laborious is clearly not the excellent. For there are many things requiring labor, 
which you would not necessarily boast of having done.”6* Dio Chrysostom 
indicates that reading aloud for someone else is considered equally laborious 
and he uses this fact to imply his exceptional willingness to help his friend: “I 
declare for my part that even if I had to read aloud to you while you listened, 
for the sake of helping you I would not hesitate."9? He presumably could count 
upon the recipient not to take him up on his ingratiating offer. 


64 Nicholas Horsfall, “Rome Without Spectacles,” GR 42 (1995): 49-56, esp. 49; Starr, “Lec- 
tores,” 337 n. 1. Note that dvo yv tv, as a part of set phrases, can also refer to a civic official 
(Duff and Spawforth, "Anagnostes"). On female lectors, see Schmidt, "Lector," in Brill's New 
Pauly; Starr, "Lectores," 339 n. 13. 

65 Quintilian, Inst. 6.3.44. Once he also uses the term lector to refer to a person reading, in 
this case ofa young student reading aloud in school (Inst. 2.5.6). 

66 Johnson, Readers, 31. 

67 Dio Chrysostom, Dic. exercit. 18. 

68  Laboriosum non statim praeclarum. Sunt enim multa laboriosa, quae si faciatis, noncon- 
tinuo gloriemini (Rhet. Her. 4.4.6). 

69 Qc ëywys, xal el dvaytyvwoxet ue Séo1 cod dxpowpuévov, THs oç £vexa wWeEAEtag oùx dv 
oxvygatmt (Dio Chrysostom, Dic. exercit. 18). 
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The wealthy upper classes thus often delegated the strenuous task of public 
reading to a lector, even if they had a literate education sophisticated enough 
to manage it themselves. Lectors provided wealthy men and women with the 
means to enjoy literary writings without having to decipher and interpret close- 
knit, scriptio continua manuscripts. Larry Hurtado and Chris Keith thus state: 
"[T]here was a direct correlation on the part of the elite between possession of 
literate skills and ability (via wealth or patronage) to avoid using them when 
desired.””° 

The stigma of performing physical work for others prompted wealthy indi- 
viduals to acquire lectors of servile status.” Reading your own composition 
aloud for someone else was not considered vulgar labor—you did it, after all, 
for your own advancement—and, as I indicated above, authors indeed gave 
public readings of their own writings. Reading someone else's text aloud for an 
audience was, however, considered physical labor carried out at the behest of 
another person, such as the host of a dinner party. It thus did not constitute a 
respectable undertaking for a literate gentleman and in most cases public read- 
ing was assigned to lectors. Great proficiency at reading aloud could even be 
turned into proof of an individual's ignorance, such as in Lucian's The Ignorant 
Book-Collector: 


What advantage, strange man, will the possession [of many books] give 
you, when you do not understand their beauty and cannot benefit from it 
more than a blind man would enjoy beauty in youngsters? Yet you look 
at your books with your eyes open—and, by God, in excess—and you 
read some ofthem aloud with great fluency, keeping your eyes in advance 
of your mouth; but I do not consider that enough, unless you know the 
merit and flaw of each part of what is written, unless you understand what 
every sentence means, how to construe the words, what expressions have 
been accurately turned by the writer according to good use, what are false, 
illegitimate, and counterfeit."? 


LUCIAN, Ind. 2 


70 Hurtado and Keith, “Book Writing," 71-72. 

71 Cf. KR. Bradley, Slavery and Society at Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994), 8o; William Fitzgerald, Slavery and the Roman Literary Imagination (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 1, 6. 
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In this scolding diatribe against a Syrian parvenu, Lucian can safely acknowl- 
edge the Syrian’s proficiency in reading aloud, since it constitutes a laborious 
and servile task. To recognize the skill only accentuates the divide between the 
rich upstart with the skills of a servant and a true intellectual who understands 
the details of the writings, but leaves the actual reading to lectors. 

Another motive for the extensive use of lectors was to avoid the risks in- 
volved in reading aloud in front of an audience. As noted in the previous 
chapter, reading and interpreting ancient manuscripts was not an easy task. 
Reading aloud—fluently and with correct phrasing and emphasis—presented 
an even greater challenge. Literate education focused more on memorization 
of texts than on impromptu reading.” Consequently, few people, even among 
the educated, were capable of fluently reading an extensive text aloud without 
faltering or mispronunciation."^ 

Audiences were unforgiving towards faulty delivery and reacted even to 
minor errors, which meant that public reading—even in small gatherings 
among friends—was always accompanied by uncertainty and risk.”> Pliny the 
Younger portrayed a literary gathering during which a friend of the host forced 
the lector to repeat lines that he had pronounced imperfectly.79 Even reading 
in highly informal settings was judged according to the same standards. Aulus 
Gellius relates a story about how he goaded an intellectual poseur sitting in a 
bookshop into an impromptu public reading from a manuscript. Naturally—as 
heread aloud without preparation—he mispronounced some words and mud- 
dled the meaning of the passage, which provoked laughter from the listeners 
and forced him to cope with the shame of publicly losing face.”” 

It was not only much safer to leave public reading to a lector than to risk 
the shame of a flawed delivery; it also offered the opportunity to blame the 
servant for any shortcomings in the reading. William Fitzgerald has argued 
that blaming the slave was a convenient way for masters to avoid shame in a 
multitude of potentially embarrassing situations."? Considering the risks and 


6q8o o0 Tò otópa o98£r SE TOOTS por ixavóv, Hv ph el8fjc Thy dp|eTHv xod xaxiav Exdotou TOV 
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Tov óp00v xavóva TA cuyypocpet dryxpiBwto xai doo xiBSnAa xod vóða Kal napaxexoppéva. 

73 Literate education will be considered in more detail below, 89-93. 

74 The existence of lectors was, however, no excuse for the perfect orator not being able to 
read aloud with full competence. Cf. Johnson, Readers, 31. 

75 Balsdon, Life, 44. Also cf. Petronius, Sat. 68 (on a faulty declamation). 

76 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 3.5.12. 

77 Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 13.311—10. 

78 Fitzgerald, Slavery, 57-58. 
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effort involved, it is no surprise that wealthy men and women acquired trained 
specialists for public reading. As mentioned above, you gained prestige if you 
had lectors. 

Yet another cause of the widespread use of lectors was the fact that they 
made reading both easier and more pleasurable. Dio Chrysostom thus recom- 
mends his young friend to use professional readers during his education: 


I would counsel you to read Menander of the comedy-writers and Euripi- 
des of the tragedians and not casually, by reading them to yourself, but 
by having them read to you by others, preferably those who know how to 
deliver them pleasantly, but at least so as not to offend. For the sensation 
is heightened when one is released from the labor of reading.” 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM, Dic. exercit. 6 


Since lectors performed the important task of reading aloud and worked closely 
with their masters, it was not uncommon for an intimate relationship to evolve 
between the two.®° Although both Cicero and Pliny the Younger professed 
friendly relations with their slaves and freedmen, they seem to have had an 
especially close attachment to their lectors. For example, Pliny described his 
affection and worries for the ailing Zosimus, a freedman of his who, although 
a comoedus, had such skills in reading aloud that he functioned as a lector.?! 
Cicero similarly expressed his close attachment to Sosthenes, one of his lectors: 
"indeed, at the moment of writing, Iam in considerable distress, for a delightful 
youth, my lector Sosthenes, has just died and his death has affected me more 
than that of a slave should do.’ 


The Role of Lectors 
Slaves in the Roman Empire, particularly in larger households, often had highly 
specialized duties; this was especially true of slaves and freedmen with literate 
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80 Cf. Balsdon, Life, 10-11; Starr, "Lectores," 342; P.G. Walsh, Pliny the Younger: Complete 
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81 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 5.19. 
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skills.83 According to Columella, a prominent author on estate management 
and agriculture during the first century C.E., the motives for this specialization 
were control and accountability. The idea was that slaves with differentiated 
tasks would work harder, since they could not rely on someone else doing 
the job, and that the master would always know whom to blame if a task 
was unsatisfactorily performed.9^ Although freedmen could venture into new 
occupations after their manumission, they often used the particular skills they 
had already acquired and were thus referred to with the same occupational 
title as before. For example, when Pliny wrote about his freedman Zosimus, he 
referred to him as a comoedus, although he had acquired other skills that were 
also described in some detail.95 

Slaves and freedmen who delivered literary writings orally had labels that 
expressed the range of literary genres they performed. The lector was special- 
ized in the public reading of both prose and poetry, whereas the comoedus gave 
dramatic performances of comedy.96 As seen in the example of Zosimus, it was 
not unthinkable, however, that a slave or a freedman learned to manage sev- 
eral of these functions?" In households with only a single lector (yet wealthy 
enough to have one at all) that individual probably had to take care of all read- 
ings, regardless of type or genre.88 

The primary role of lectors was to perform public readings of literary 
writings—both prose and poetry—in a variety of settings. Lectors read aloud 
in all ofthe settings described above: in reading communities, at dinner, and at 
public recitals.8? They also read aloud in more private settings, such as alone 
with their master or patronus (in the case of a lector who had been manumit- 
ted). This included readings whenever the master/patronus preferred not to 
read by himself, for example, when he travelled, was tired after a trip, attended 
the baths, sunbathed, or had trouble going to sleep.9° 


83 . Balsdon, Life, 107, 11-112; K.R. Bradley, Slaves and Masters in the Roman Empire: A Study in 
Social Control (Bruxelles: Revue D'Études Latines, 1984), 16; Bradley, Slavery, 57-61. 

84 Columella, Rust. 1.9.5-6. 

85 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 5.19.3. 

86 C£. Sherwin-White, Letters, 350; Sherwin-White, Fifty, 84, 125. 

87 According to Pliny (Ep. 5.19.3), Zosimus could act not only as a comoedus, but also as a 
lector and a [yristes (i.e., a flute player). 

88 The situation was similar for highly specialized scribes. Cf. Haines-Eitzen, “Scribes,” 482— 
484. 

89 Cf. Cavallo, “Book,” in Brill’s New Pauly; Schmidt, “Public Recital,” in Brill's New Pauly; Starr, 
"Lectores," 340—342. 

go Forlectors reading aloud in such settings, see, e.g., Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 3.1; Plato, Theaet. 
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Some lectors were versatile and could be entrusted with other literary tasks 
than reading aloud. Cicero, for example, described Diphilus as the “scribe and 
lector" (scriptore et lectore) of Crassus.9! Nevertheless, in most cases authors 
distinguished clearly between lectors, scribes, secretaries, and other types of 
literary servants.?? Although lectors at times were called upon to perform 
scribal duties or to deliver dramatic texts (tasks that properly belonged to 
scribes, secretaries, or comoedi), their specialty was public reading of prose 
and poetry. The most common genres seem to have been history, philosophy, 
oratory, and poetry. 

At least in the western parts of the Roman Empire, lectors performed read- 
ings in both Latin and Greek.?? Aulus Gellius described the reading habits of 
Favorinus, a Roman philosopher of the second-century C.E., in terms of both 
genres and languages: “At Favorinus' table, when he dined with friends, there 
was usually read either an old song of one of the lyric poets or a historic writing, 
some in Greek and others in Latin."?^ 


Preparing and Performing Public Reading 
As argued in the previous chapter,’ reading scriptio continua manuscripts was 
a difficult task for the lector, which called for specialized skills and extensive 
preparations. The following episode from Aulus Gellius will serve as a refer- 
ence point for an analysis of the type of skills and preparations needed for a 
successful public reading: 


Lately a foolish, boastful man, sitting in a bookseller's shop, was praising 
and advertising himself, asserting that he was the only one under all 
heaven who could interpret the Satires of Marcus Varro, which by some 
are called Cynical, by others Menippean. And then he displayed some 
passages of no great difficulty, which he said no one could presume to 
explain. At the time I happened to have with me a book of those Satires, 
entitled úðpoxvwv [The Water Dog]. I therefore went up to him and said: 
“Master, of course you know that old Greek saying that music, if it is 


91 Cicero, De or. 1.136. 

92 See, e.g., Pliny the Younger, Ep. 9.20, who makes a distinction between his “scribes and 
lectors" (notariis et lectoribus); Plutarch, Crass. 2.6, who enumerates the types of slaves 
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94 — Apud mensam Favorini in convivio familiari legi solitum erat aut vetus carmen melici poetae 
aut historia partim Graecae linguae, alias Latinae (Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 2.22.1). 

95 See 26-28. 
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hidden, is of no account. I ask you therefore to read these few lines and tell 
me the meaning of the proverb contained in them." He replied: "No, you 
read to me the things you do not understand, so that I can explain them 
to you.” “How on earth can I read,” I replied, “what I cannot understand? 
Surely my reading will be badly punctuated and confused, and will even 
distract your attention." 

Then, as many others who were present agreed with me and made 
the same request, I handed him an ancient copy of the satire, of proven 
accuracy and clearly written. Yet he took it with a most disturbed and 
worried expression. But what should I say? I do not dare to ask that you 
believe me. Untrained schoolboys taking up the book could not have been 
more laughable in their reading; so did he both crush the meaning and 
mispronounce the words. Then, since many were beginning to laugh, he 
returned the book to me and said: "You see that my eyes are weak and 
almost ruined by constant night work. I could barely make out even the 
forms of the letters. When my eyes have recovered, come to me and I will 
read the whole of that book to you."96 


AULUS GELLIUS, Noct. att. 13.31.1-11 


One of the most basic requirements for a successful reading is a clear, faultless, 


and appropriate pronunciation and vocal expression of the text. This includes, 
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Laudabat venditabatque se nuper quispiam in libraria sedens homo inepte gloriosus, tam- 
quam unus esset in omni caelo Saturarum M. Varronis enarrator, quas partim Cynicas, alii 
Menippeas appellant. Et iaciebat inde quaedam non admodum difficilia, ad quae conicienda 
adspirare posse neminem dicebat. Tum forte ego eum librum ex isdem saturis ferebam, qui 
bdpoxdwv inscriptus est. Propius igitur accessi et: "Nosti," inquam, “magister, verbum illud 
scilicet e Graecia vetus, musicam quae sit abscondita, eam esse nulli rei? Oro ergo te, legas 
hos versus pauculos et proverbii istius quod in his versibus est sententiam dicas mihi.” “Lege,” 
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inquit, “tu mihi potius quae non intellegis, ut ea tibi ego enarrem." "Quonam," inquam, ‘pacto 
legere ego possum quae non adsequor? Indistincta namque et confusa fient quae legero, et 
tuam quoque impedient intentionem." 

Tunc aliis etiam qui ibi aderant compluribus idem comprobantibus desiderantibusque, 
accipit a me librum veterem fidei spectatae, luculente scriptum. Accipit autem inconstantis- 
simo vultu et maestissimo. Sed quid deinde dicam? Non audeo hercle postulare ut id credatur 
mihi. Pueri in ludo rudes, si eum librum accepissent, non hi magis in legendo deridiculi fuis- 
sent, ita et sententias intercidebat et verba corrupte pronuntiabat. Reddit igitur mihi librum, 
multis iam ridentibus, et "Vides," inquit, *oculos meos aegros adsiduisque lucubrationibus 
prope iam perditos; vix ipsos litterarum apices potui conprehendere; cum valebo ab oculis, 
revise ad me et librum istum tibi totum legam." 
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among other things, knowledge of how to correctly pronounce each syllable, 
when to let the voice rise or fall, what to emphasize, and how to adapt the voice 
to bring out the character and meaning of a passage.?" In the account from Gel- 
lius the conceited man is met with laughter due to two errors in his reading, 
the first of which is that he mispronounces the words (verba corrupte pronun- 
tiabat). As noticed above, even a single mispronunciation by a lector could 
lead to interruptions by the listeners, accompanied by requests that the lines 
should be repeated.?8 This idea of the importance of faultless pronunciation 
was instilled already during education. The second-century B.C.E. playwright 
Plautus expresses it clearly in the following passage from his Bacchides: "While 
you were reading, if you had missed a single syllable, your hide would be made 
as spotted as a nurse's gown."?? 

A further indication of how important the use of the voice is in public 
reading comes from Aelius Donatus, a fourth-century C.E. grammarian who 
relates a story about Virgil and the importance of voice in delivery: 


He [Virgil] read ... Georgica ... to Augustus ... He pronounced it with 
melody and in a wonderfully alluring manner. And Seneca relates what 
the poet Julius Montanus used to say, that there were certain things he 
would steal from Virgil, if he might also have his voice, his mouth, and his 
delivery. For when Virgil read the lines, they indeed sounded well; without 
him, they were lifeless and changed.!0° 


DONATUS, Vita Vergilana 27-29 


Donatus’ anecdote reveals how important the use of voice is. Even a consum- 
mate literary piece, such as Virgil's Georgica, can be lifeless without an appro- 
priate pronunciation that is adapted to the text. 

Another important aspect ofa successful reading is accurate phrasing, which 
means that the lector knows when to pause (and when not to) and how to iden- 


97 Botha, Orality, 101; Gamble, “Literacy,” 35; Johnson, Readers, 130. 

98 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 3.5.12. 

99  [C]um legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, fieret corium tam maculosum quam est nutri- 
cis pallium (Plautus, Bacch. 433—434). The statement is uttered by the slave Lydus and 
directed to his master Philoxenus. 

100 Georgica ... Augusto ... legit ... Pronuntiabat autem cum suavitate et lenociniis miris. Et 
Seneca tradidit, Iulium Montanum poetam solitum dicere, involaturum se Vergilio quaedam, 
si et vocem posset et os et hypocrisin; eosdem enim versus ipso pronuntiante bene sonare, 
sine illo inanes esse mutosque.—I thank Matthew Larsen for turning my attention to this 
passage. 
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tify and express rhythm in the text.!°! The second error that the vainglorious 
man in the passage from Gellius made was that he crushed the meaning. The 
phrase used is sententias intercidebat, which literally means “he cut the sen- 
tences to pieces" or “he cut the sentences short.” In other words, he divided the 
phrases inaccurately and thus paused at the wrong points in the text. Gellius 
gives further indications of the importance of accurate phrasing when he cites 
himself as wishing to avoid a “badly punctuated” (indistincta) reading.'©? 

The faults described by Gellius, mispronunciation and inaccurate phrasing, 
can only be avoided by a lector who understands what he is reading aloud. Gel- 
lius states it clearly: “How on earth can I read ... what I cannot understand?” 
Such an act would inevitably lead to inaccurate phrasing and a confused read- 
ing. The lector must therefore familiarize himself with the text and make an 
informed interpretation of it before he can successfully read it aloud to an audi- 
ence. The need for extensive preparations before public reading, indicated in 
chapter two, is thus confirmed by Gellius as well as recent scholarship.103 

Harry Gamble aptly summarizes the challenges, preparations, and interpre- 
tation inherent in public reading in antiquity: 


The act of reading aloud publicly required both skill and preparation. It 
could not be done, and certainly not well, unless the reader closely famil- 
iarized himself with the text in advance, learning how to decode scriptio 
continua: what syllables went together to make a word, what groups of 
words constituted phrases and sentences, where to pause, where the voice 
should rise or fall, what to emphasize, and so on. Clearly, reading this sort 
of text was as much an act of interpretation as of merely decoding. More- 
over, the reader had to enunciate clearly and project their voice.!°4 


Public reading in antiquity thus called for an experienced reader who on a reg- 
ular basis practiced to uphold the skills needed.!95 Lectors, whose primary task 
it was to read aloud in a variety of settings, received the amount of recurrent 
practice necessary to successfully perform public reading for listeners who did 
not hesitate to criticize even minor errors. Alongside lectors, only the elite— 


101 Cf. Johnson, Readers, 25, 130; Starr, "Lectores," 338. 

102 For the interpretation of technical terms and phrases, I follow Johnson, Readers, 129-130. 

103 Gamble, “Literacy,” 35; Johnson, Readers, 25, 130; Kenneth Quinn, "The Poet and his Audi- 
ence in the Augustan Age," in ANRW (ed. Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase; New 
York: de Gruyter, 1982), 2.30.1:775-180, esp. 91. 

104 Gamble, “Literacy,” 35. 

105 Starr, "Lectores," 338. 
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who did not have to work for their sustenance—had the inclination and the 
opportunity to engage in the daily literary pursuits necessary to manage fault- 
less public reading. 

The challenges associated with the preparation and performance of public 
reading are in no way unique to non-Christian literature and readers. Irenaeus, 
the second-century C.E. bishop and apologist, criticized some Christian groups 
for misinterpreting Paul's use of hyperbaton, an inversion of the normal word 
order, with catastrophic consequences: 


They state, however, that Paul in the second [epistle] to the Corinthians 
plainly said, “in whom the god of this age has blinded the minds of 
unbelievers,” and they assert that there is indeed one god of this world, but 
another who is above all sovereignty, beginning, and power. We are not to 
blame if they ... do not know how to read Paul ... The apostle frequently 
uses Ayperbaton. ... If, then, someone does not pay attention to the reading 
aloud and does not demonstrate the breathing pauses in what is being 
read, not only will there be disharmony, but he will blaspheme when he 
reads aloud ... Therefore, in such cases the Ayperbaton must be indicated 
in the public reading.!96 


IRENAEUS, Haer. 3.7.1-2 


What we find in the passage from Irenaeus is not simply a critique ofan inferior 
lector who reads aloud with inaccurate phrasing. Due to a poor understanding 
of the structure (namely of Paul's use of hyperbaton, but also of where to 
pause) and a misinterpretation of the meaning, two imperative aspects in 
the preparation for public reading, the passages are erroneously pronounced. 
What is worse, in Irenaeus’ view, is that it sustains a heretical theology that is 
disseminated to the whole community through public reading of the passages 
in question.107 


106 Quod autem dicunt, aperte Paulum in secunda ad Corinthios dixisse: In quibus Deus saeculi 
huius excaecavit mentes infidelium; et alterum quidem Deum esse saeculi huius dicunt, 
alterum vero qui sit super omnem principatum, et initium, et potestatem: non sumus nos 
in causa, si hi... ne quidem legere Paulum sciunt ... autem hyperbatis frequenter utitur 
Apostolus. ... Si ergo non attendat aliquis lectioni, et intervalla aspirationis manifestet in quo 
dicitur, erunt non tantum incongruentia, sed et blasphemat legens ... Sicut ergo in talibus 
oportet per lectionem hyperbaton ostendi. 

107 Note that Irenaeus mentions several Pauline passages that are misinterpreted and mis- 
pronounced with drastic consequences. Beside 2 Cor 4:4, he also points out Gal 319 and 
2 Thess 2:8 (Haer. 3.7.2). 
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Two centuries later, Augustine argues in a similar manner and focuses upon 
how proper attention to phrasing and punctuation distinguishes Christian 
lectors from their heretical counterparts. He presents several examples from 
the New Testament of phrases that can be read aloud with an erroneous or even 
heretical meaning if they are punctuated in a faulty manner.!0? 

Matters of literary analysis and public reading were thus much more volatile 
in an early Christian context than in the Greek and Roman society at large. The 
consequences of mispronunciation or misinterpretation reached far beyond 
laughing audiences and public shame, as in the passage from Aulus Gellius; 
it could result in charges of heresy. Early Christian communities may thus well 
have been more inclined to use a trained lector than was the case among non- 
Christians. 


The Training of Lectors 

Since education in antiquity is a vast and heterogeneous field of study I focus 
solely on literary education and ignore other types of instruction, such as 
numerical, musical, and physical education. I examine not only formal literary 
education, however, which amounts to the traditional ancient system of literary 
education, but also advanced literary instruction in other settings, such as 
vocational training. The purpose of the following section is not to describe 
ancient education in detail, but rather to answer two related questions about 
public reading and education: Who had access to education that prepared 
them for successful public reading? What level of skill in public reading did 
ancient literary education impart on students? 


Literary Education in Antiquity 
Education in antiquity is traditionally described as a three-tier model, which 
consisted of primary education, grammar education, and rhetorical educa- 
tion.19 This system was widely used in the Hellenistic world and was quickly 
adopted by the Romans. It endured well into late antiquity. The three-tier 
model remained remarkably consistent over time in terms of what was taught 


108 Augustine, Doctr. chr. 3.1-6. 

109 Henri Irénée Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1956), remains a standard reference for education in antiquity, although it has received 
much criticism for its one-sided and totalizing narrative. Cf. Yun Lee Too, “Introduction: 
Writing the History of Ancient Education,’ in Education in Greek and Roman Antiquity (ed. 
Yun Lee Too; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 1-21. Below, I will refer to other perspectives on ancient 
education. 
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and how it was taught. It did not, however, build upon a publicly financed or 
even sanctioned school system and very few students went through all three 
(or even the first two) levels of education. 

The three-tier model describes ancient education as a system that com- 
prised three consecutive levels, during which students obtained and improved 
literary skills as well as a cultural package of classical texts and norms. The 
first level, primary education, consisted of learning the alphabet and sylla- 
bles, through which the student acquired basic reading and writing skills. The 
second level, grammar education, focused on grammar (both technical and 
“historical” grammar, which included encyclopedic knowledge of different ele- 
ments in the texts), classical literature (primarily poetry and especially the Iliad 
by Homer), and on composing letters. The third level, rhetorical education, 
involved further literary studies (including a wider array of prose writings) and 
a large number of written and oral rhetorical exercises, through which elite 
male students learned to speak and act as leaders and advocates of the wider 
population. 

Other models of education in antiquity focus more on the differentiation 
of upper-class students from other students, or on the subjects being studied. 
The two-track model, introduced by Alan Booth, describes a socially segmented 
educational system with two parallel tracks. According to Booth, most students 
only attended primary school; few of them advanced to grammar education. 
Upper-class students, on the other hand, did not attend primary school at all, 
but were taught the basic skills of reading and writing at home. They then had 
the opportunity to proceed to grammar and rhetorical education." 

The core-and-periphery model, introduced by Teresa Morgan, makes a dis- 
tinction between the core of education, which she describes as “what most 


110 Cf. Carolyn Dewald, “Greek Education and Rhetoric,’ in Civilization of the Ancient Mediter- 
ranean (ed. Michael Grant and Rachel Kitzinger; New York: Scribner, 1988), 1077-1107; Cecil 
W. Wooten, “Roman Education and Rhetoric,” in Civilization of the Ancient Mediterranean: 
Greece and Rome (ed. Michael Grant and Rachel Kitzinger; New York: Scribner, 1988), 109- 
1120. On the absence of a public school system, see above, 66. 





111 Cribiore, Gymnastics, 172-180, 187—194, 206—215, 221-225. On the socialization of the stu- 
dent in rhetorical education, see W.M. Bloomer, “Schooling in Persona: Imagination and 
Subordination in Roman Education,’ ClAnt 16 (1997): 57-78; Ruth Webb, “The Progymnas- 
mata as Practice,” in Education in Greek and Roman Antiquity (ed. Yun Lee Too; Leiden: 
Brill, 2001), 289-316. 

112 Alan D. Booth, "Elementary and Secondary Education in the Roman Empire,” Flor 1 (1979): 
1-14, esp. 337—341; Robert A. Kaster, "Notes on ‘Primary’ and ‘Secondary’ Schools in Late 
Antiquity, TAPA 113 (1983): 323-346. 
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people learned, what they learned first and ... what they went on practicing 
longest" and the periphery of education, which she defines widely as every- 
thing outside the core. According to this model, the core of ancient education 
included basic reading and writing skills and a knowledge of Homer. Everything 
else—including grammar and rhetoric—was peripheral in the sense that very 
few students learned it. Such subjects were withheld from most students in 
order to control access to the cultural elite and create a hierarchy according to 
degrees of cultural knowledge.!!? 

Aside from the small minority who went through both grammar and rhetori- 
cal education, scarcely any students would have been able to perform a success- 
ful public reading of a literary prose text from a manuscript. The skills needed 
for such a reading were developed through the detailed study of grammar in 
grammar education and the extensive prose reading in rhetorical education. 
As indicated above, formal literary education was only available to a minor- 
ity of the population and of those who received it very few progressed beyond 
basic reading and writing skills. Even in times and places of state support for 
education, such as during Emperor Vespasian,!^ the access to grammar and 
rhetorical education—and thus, to necessary skills in public reading—was lim- 
ited to a fraction of the population. 


Literary Education of Slaves 

Slaves and freedmen dominated many ofthe literary professions in the Roman 
Empire, such as teachers, secretaries, doctors, copyists, and lectors.!5 In order 
to acquire the skills needed to pursue such occupations they must have had 
access to some form of literary education, yet the traditional educational sys- 
tem was not fully available to individuals of servile status. Nor was it deemed 
desirable that slaves learned to act and speak as free-born men of the elite, 
which were important goals of rhetorical education.!!6 

Vocational training offered a socially acceptable way of providing slaves and 
freedmen with literary education. Such training focused more on craft liter- 
acy—although often quite advanced—than on liberal studies, such as convey- 


113 Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998), 71-79, 85-89. The quote is found on page 71. 

114 See Wooten, “Education,” 112, although a more cautious interpretation is made by Harris, 
Literacy, 235-236. 

115 S.L. Mohler, "Slave Education in the Roman Empire,” TAPA 71 (1940): 262—280, esp. 262— 
263. 

116 Alan D. Booth, “The Schooling of Slaves in First-Century Rome,’ TAPA 109 (1979): 11-19, 
esp. 14-15. 
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ing cultural knowledge and a familiarity with a literary canon. Apprenticeship 
provided a common form of vocational training for slaves and freedmen.!”” 

Slave owners had a vested interest in providing some slaves with literary 
education. Such slaves were much sought after, especially since few other than 
freedmen and slaves were active in many of the important occupations that 
required schooling. Slave owners thus had much to profit from educating slaves 
and hiring out their services or using them in their own business or literary 
ventures, 18 

Although some slaves and freedmen had received a literary education prior 
to enslavement, many were born as slaves and received some education in 
their master’s household. For this purpose many large households had a paed- 
agogium, an arrangement for the education of slaves (rather than a school in 
any architectural sense), and imperial paedagogia could be found in Rome 
and other large cities.!? Augustus’ widow Livia (whose servile staff have been 
perpetuated through the best-preserved records of any Roman household) 
included not only a teacher for her granddaughter, but also several teachers for 
her slaves and, incidentally, a lector.?? Cornelius Nepos, a first-century B.C.E. 
Roman biographer, describes the extraordinary educational level among the 
slaves of his contemporary Atticus: 


He had an excellent household of slaves ... for it included the most learned 
youths, excellent lectors, and numerous copyists, so that all servants could 
perform both tasks excellently. Likewise, he had other learned slaves, 
which a cultured home requires, who were exceedingly good. Yet all of 
these were born and educated in the household.??! 

NEPOS, Att. 13.3—4 


Although Atticus is exceptional, Nepos indicates not only that educated slaves 
could be found in most cultured homes, but also that Atticus' highly educated 
slaves had received their training within his household. The traditional edu- 


117 Clarence A. Forbes, "The Education and Training of Slaves in Antiquity,” TAPA 86 (1955): 
321—360, esp. 328-334. 

118 Cf. Balsdon, Life, 2-113; Bloomer, "Schooling," 61-62; Mohler, “Slave Education,” 264. 

119 Forbes, "Education," 334-336; Mohler, "Slave Education," 270-276. 

120 Susan Treggiari, “Jobs in the Household of Livia,’ PBSR 43 (1975): 48-77, esp. 48, 56. 

121 Usus est familia ... optima ... namque in ea erant pueri litteratissimi, anagnostae optimi et 
plurimi librarii, ut ne pedisequus quidem quisquam esset, qui non utrumque horum pulchre 
facere posset, pari modo artifices ceteri, quos cultus domesticus desiderat, apprime boni. 
Neque tamen horum quemquam nisi domi natum domique factum habuit. 
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cational system may have been largely closed to slaves, yet Nepos’ account 
demonstrates that advanced education of slaves and freedmen took place in 
private settings. 

Slaves in the early Roman Empire may thus have had better access to higher 
literary education than the free population. Only a minority among the free 
received education and even then it usually consisted of no more than a few 
years of primary school. Social and economic barriers ensured that a small 
group of upper-class children dominated the higher levels of grammar and 
rhetorical education. 

In sum, few people had the opportunity to engage in education sophisticated 
enough to enable them to perform successful public reading (much less keep 
such skills fine-tuned). Of those who did, some belonged to the small group of 
upper-class men who had attended both grammar and rhetorical education. 
Others were slaves or freedmen who had received advanced literary education 
in the household of their master or as part of vocational training under an 
experienced lector. 


Lectors and Public Reading in Early Christianity 


Previously in this chapter I have argued that most people in the Greek and 
Roman world experienced literary writings through public reading, partly due 
to the low levels of literacy. Except for during education, only two types of 
individuals recur in the ancient sources as responsible for performing public 
reading in a number of settings: the authors themselves and trained lectors 
of servile status, either slaves or freedmen.!?? Authors read their own compo- 
sitions in literary gatherings (for revision purposes) and in public recitals (to 
make themselves or their writings known to a wider audience). Lectors read 
literary writings aloud in both of these settings (the author could always confer 
the strenuous task of reading aloud to a lector), but also during meals (private 
dinners as well as dinner parties) and in more private settings (when the master 
could not—or did not want to—go through the trouble of reading himself). In 
most cases, the only ones with the skills to perform a successful public reading 
ofa literary text were lectors and well-educated individuals from an upper-class 
background. 

In this part of the chapter, I will concentrate on early Christian communities 
in cities of the Roman Empire and the public reading found within them. I 


122 Additionally, students and teachers read aloud in school settings, as part of literary edu- 
cation. 
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examine public reading and the use of lectors in early Christianity up until the 
late second century C.E. I focus only on recurrent public reading of literary 
writings; other types of reading aloud in community gatherings, such as of a 
letter from another community that is only read aloud once, are not considered. 


Conditions for Public Reading 

The rapid composition and circulation of early Christian writings during the 
first two centuries C.E. was matched by recurrent public reading in early Chris- 
tian communities. With low levels of literacy, the existence of weekly public 
reading called for the use of trained readers other than the authors them- 
selves. Before I address the influence of reading practices in Jewish synagogues, 
I will address the extent to which conditions for public reading in early Chris- 
tian communities—and for the existence of lectors—resemble the Greek and 
Roman world at large. 

In terms of social levels, early Christianity comprised an exceptionally 
diverse group with members representing a cross-section of society. There 
were a lower representation from the uttermost extremes, however, namely the 
highest aristocracy on the one hand and landless peasants and chattel slaves 
working in mines and on field estates on the other. Over time, especially from 
the second half of the second century C.E., an increasing share of Christians 
belonged to the wealthier and well-educated upper classes.!23 

The percentage of literate individuals was probably lower in early Christian 
communities than in the society at large, especially up until the late second 
century c.E.7^ The literacy rate among Christians was thus presumably below 
ten percent and among the small number of literate members even fewer could 
perform public reading according to the standards of the time.!25 

For recurrent public reading, early Christian communities thus had to resort 
either to a well-educated upper-class member (who through both grammar and 
rhetorical education had acquired the necessary skills of faultlessly reading 
aloud for an audience) or to a lector. The lector could be a member of the 
community, a slave or a freedman in the service of another member,?6 or one 
that was hired to perform the task. The last option is less likely and less feasible, 
for two reasons. First, to engage a lector—each week—for the public reading 


123 Wayne A. Meeks, "Social and Ecclesial Life of the Earliest Christians,' in The Cambridge 
History of Christianity. Volume 1: Origins to Constantine (ed. Margaret M. Mitchell and 
Frances M. Young; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 145—173, esp. 157-159. 

124 Gamble, “Literacy,” 30. 

125 Cf. above, 66. 

126 Cf. the similar argument for early Christian scribes in Haines-Eitzen, “Scribes,” 485. 
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would have been a costly endeavor. Second, as seen in the previous chapter, the 
distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts (such as nomina sacra and 
tau-rho) indicated the existence of a Christian lector or at least one who was 
already thoroughly familiar with Christian scribal habits. 

It is nevertheless possible that some communities did not have access to a 
well-educated member or a lector. They were left with no other choice than 
to let the task of public reading fall upon any other literate member of the 
community. Even if such a member could read reasonably well, he (or she) 
lacked the professional skills of a lector and the rhetorical education of a well- 
educated upper-class member. The already risky enterprise of reading aloud in 
front of gathered listeners would be a heavy burden for most literate members, 
especially during the first centuries C.E. when the conventions of oral delivery 
included a strong preference for stylistic features and a faultless delivery. 

The expectations of exemplary delivery were not confined to a Greek and 
Roman context; they were also clearly expressed in Jewish and early Christian 
sources.!28 As mentioned above, Irenaeus reacted harshly upon faulty public 
reading of Paul's letters. A similar attitude is found in one of the Qumran 
writings: "And anyone who speaks weakly or staccato, without separating his 
words to make his voice heard, such men should not read in the book of the 
Torah, so that he will not lead to error in a capital matter.”!29 As seen, the author 
emphasizes the need for faultless public reading by stressing the importance 
of a clear, strong voice and what probably denotes an accurate rhythm (by 
avoiding staccato and undue word separation). The consequences of faulty 
reading are severe, regardless of what caused it: “If he blasphemes—either 
because of being terrified with affliction or because of any other reason, while 
he is reading the Book or saying benediction—he shall be excluded and never 
again return to the Council of the Community."30 

During the first and second centuries C.E., early Christian communities did 
not arrange literate education, yet both positive and negative opinions of pagan 
education abound in early Christian sources. Literate Christians usually had 
acquired the ability to read and write through ordinary schools (in the case 
of free individuals) or paedagogia (in the case of slaves). Christian scribes, 
copyists, and lectors were thus probably pagan converts, who had received 


127 Cf Dan Násselqvist, "Audience Participation in First-Century Performances" (paper pre- 
sented at sBL Annual Meeting, Chicago, USA, 2012). 

128 H. Gregory Snyder, Teachers and Texts in the Ancient World: Philosophers, Jews and Chris- 
tians (London: T&T Clark, 2000), 191-192. 

129 4Q266 (Damascus Document) 5.2.1-3. 

130 uQs(Rule ofthe Community) 7.1. 
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education before their conversion.!?! Education of potential lectors did not 
exist in Christian communities during the first two centuries C.E. Individuals 
who already possessed the relevant skills for public reading had to be found 
amongst the members. 

In sum, the conditions for public reading were not ideal in early Christianity. 
Early Christian communities included a lower proportion of well-educated 
individuals than the Greek and Roman society at large (at least until the end of 
the second century C.E.), somewhat lower levels of literacy, and no educational 
system to prepare future readers. At the same time they demanded faultless 
delivery and depended upon recurrent public reading, atleast once every week. 
Weak readers were thus not skilled enough to take care of the public reading 
and most early Christian communities had to use lectors or well-educated 
upper-class members. Lectors were available either as members in their own 
right or as servants of wealthier members. 


Settings for Early Christian Public Reading 
There is no reason to doubt that early Christian writings, similarly to other 
literary writings at the time, were read aloud in group settings. As shown above, 
Irenaeus and the Shepherd of Hermas refer to public reading in a community 
context. Below I analyze further evidence of the use of different writings and 
settings for early Christian public reading. 


Public Reading in the Synagogue 

I have described three common settings for public reading of literary writings 
in the Greek and Roman world of the early Empire: literary gatherings, public 
recitals, and dinners. Another non-Christian setting that influenced the man- 
ner in which literary writings were read aloud in early Christian communities 
is theJewish synagogue service. A wide range of scholars, especially church his- 
torians and liturgists, have argued that public reading in early Christian gath- 
erings has its roots in Jewish scripture reading in the synagogue.!?? 

By the first century C.E. public reading of scripture had become a regular 
Jewish custom. Josephus stated in Against Apion that Moses "ordered that every 
week men should desert their other occupations and assemble to hear the 


131 Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 19, 56-58. 

132 Cf. Gerard A.M. Rouwhorst, "The Reading of Scripture in Early Christian Liturgy,” in 
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Law and learn it thoroughly and accurately"3? Similarly, an inscription from 
a synagogue in first-century Jerusalem related that it was built “for the reading 
of the Law [sic &v&yvoctv vópov] and for the teaching of the commandments.”!5+ 

Readings were primarily made from the Torah; at some point during the first 
few centuries C.E. they were accompanied by a reading from the Prophets (on 
the morning of the Sabbath).?5 Although habits varied in different times and 
locations (for example, in the implementation of various reading cycles),!26 
weekly reading from the Torah was a regular practice both in Palestine and 
in the Diaspora. A common form of synagogue liturgy during the first two 
centuries C.E. seems to have consisted of public reading from the Torah and the 
Prophets, which was followed by a commentary or exhortation.!?? Acts 13:15-16, 
15:21 and Luke 4:16-20 mention such reading events at synagogues in Antioch, 
in general, and in Nazareth.!?8 

Public reading in Jewish synagogues and in early Christian communities 
shared several fundamental features: the reading was a recurrent and commu- 
nal event, which included readings from Torah and—eventually—the Proph- 
ets. Such similar characteristics indicate that public reading in early Christian 
gatherings indeed had its roots in Jewish scripture reading in the synagogue.!?? 

Although the custom of recurrent reading in early Christian communities 
was undoubtedly related to synagogue readings, the actual practices differed 
significantly. The differences occurred in at least three areas: the liturgy of the 
reading event, the practical details ofthe reader's task, and the attitude towards 
the reader. 

First, public reading in the synagogue was at an early date transformed by 
what Michael Graves describes as a transformation into a liturgy of scripture 
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reading that was much more fixed than the public reading we find in contem- 
porary early Christian sources.^? It included a number of steps that differ—or 
are absent—from public reading in early Christianity. The liturgy was elabo- 
rate: the attendant of the synagogue fetched a book roll, handed it over to the 
reader, a blessing was read, the book roll was opened, the reader stood on a 
wooden platform, read in Hebrew, the passage was possibly translated (into 
Aramaic, Greek, or a regional language), a reading could be made from the 
Prophets (from another roll), the book roll(s) was handed back to the atten- 
dant, another benediction was said, the reader sat down, and an interpretation 
or exhortation followed. Whereas the most basic sequence of such an event— 
namely, reading of scripture followed by an interpretation/exhortation— 
resembled public reading in early Christian communities, the two contexts dif- 
fered significantly in how the shared sequence was actualized. There are, for 
example, no traces of benedictions, translations, or extensive liturgies in early 
Christian descriptions of public reading. 

Second, the practical details of the reader’s task, some of which have been 
mentioned above, differs significantly between synagogues and early Chris- 
tian communities during the first two centuries C.E. Whereas early Christian 
sources only mention a single lector, synagogue reading includes 3-7 readers, 
dependent upon when the reading takes place (the highest number of read- 
ers, exactly seven, is stipulated for the Sabbath morning).'^? The circumstances 
that had to be met for a reading to even take place are also specified, con- 
trary to what is found early Christian sources: it has to occur in the daytime 
and at least ten male participants, including the readers, must be present.!4? 


140 Michael Graves, "The Public Reading of Scripture in Early Judaism,” JETS 50 (2007): 467- 
487, esp. 486. Similar conclusions are drawn by, e.g., Anders Runesson, The Origins of the 
Synagogue: A Socio-Historical Study (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2001), 198-201. 

141 The depiction of the synagogue liturgy of scripture reading on Sabbath mornings (before 
70C.E.) is based upon Charles Perrot, "The Reading of the Bible in the Ancient Synagogue,” 
in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient 
Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. Martin Jan Mulder; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988), 137- 
159, esp. 1543158. The practices of public reading in early Christian communities will be 
addressed below. 

142 See also Lawrence H. Schiffman, "The Farly History of Public Reading of the Torah," in 
Jews, Christians, and Polytheists in the Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction during the 
Greco-Roman Period (ed. Steven Fine; London: T&T Clark, 1999), 44—56, esp. 52-53. 

143 B. T. Megillah 21b; P. T. Megillah 3:7, 74b. See also Aaron Demsky and Meir Bar-Ilan, 
^Writing in Ancient Israel and Early Judaism," in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and 
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Jewish sources indicate that the texts are cantillated rather than read aloud; 
no such information can be found in contemporary Christian writings.!44 The 
synagogue readings seem to be brief in nature, since each reader often pro- 
nounces no more than three verses, which results in twenty-one verses on the 
morning of the Sabbath.!^5 Justin, on the other hand, relates that the reading 
on Sundays continues “as long as time permits."^96 As mentioned above, only 
books of the Bible (commonly from the Torah and the Prophets) are read in 
the synagogue, whereas early Christian communities include readings from 
other writings such as apostolic letters, gospels, and various other books that 
are considered apostolic.!*” Synagogue readings are often performed in Hebrew 
and then translated into the local tongue, a habit we find no evidence of in 
Christian communities of the first two centuries c.E.!48 Jewish sources stipu- 
late that leather book rolls shall be used for reading, whereas early Christian 
manuscripts used in public reading are almost exclusively papyrus codices.^? 
Finally, there is no evidence for opening and closing benedictions in early 
Christian sources, whereas they are well attested in synagogue reading.!50 
Third, the attitude towards the reader changed over time in both Judaism 
and early Christianity, yet it did so in opposite directions. Over the years, Jewish 
sources added stipulations that people of otherwise disqualified origin, such 
as minors, slaves, and persons born of unmarried parents could act as read- 
ers.!5! Neither early nor later Jewish sources showed any profound interest in 
the individuals who perform the public reading, however, and—as indicated 


Interpretation ofthe Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. Martin Jan 
Mulder; Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 1988), 1-38, esp. 32; Schiffman, “Public Reading,’ 
49. 

144 Demsky and Bar-Ilan, “Writing,” 33; Gamble, Books, 226. 

145 BT. Megillah 23a; M. Megillah 3:4—5; Y. Megillah 4:2, 75a. See also Perrot, “Reading,” 144; 
Schiffman, “Public Reading,’ 53-54. 

146 Justin, 1 Apol. 67. 

147 T Megillah 3:12. For the information on which books were read in synagogues, see Demsky 
and Bar-Ilan, “Writing,” 32. The writings that were read aloud in early Christian commu- 
nities will be presented below; see 104—108. 

148 BT. Megillah18b; M. Megillah 2:1, 4:910; Y. Megillah 41, 74d. See also Demsky and Bar-Ilan, 
“Writing,” 33. 

149 M. Megillah 2:1. For the use of leather book rolls, see Perrot, “Reading,” 144. For early 
Christian manuscripts, see above, 20. 

iso B. Berakhot 21a; B. Megillah 22a; M. Megillah 43; M. Sotah 7:7-8; Y. Yoma 7:1, 44d. See also 
Graves, "Public Reading," 484—485. 

151 M. Megillah 4:6; Y. Megillah 4:3, 75a. See also Demsky and Bar-Ilan, “Writing,” 33; Graves, 
"Public Reading," 475. 
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above—the readers performed their duty as a group. The situation was differ- 
ent in early Christian communities. Early Christian authors over time became 
increasingly interested in lectors and their morals. Below I will describe the 
transformation of the early Christian lector from a function to a church office 
during the span of the first two centuries c.E.15? 

In sum, public reading in early Christian communities is on the one hand 
clearly related to scripture reading in the ancient synagogue, both in term of 
content (Torah and the Prophets) and the basic sequence (public reading fol- 
lowed by an interpretation/exhortation). There are, on the other hand, signifi- 
cant differences between the two contexts in terms of the liturgy, the practical 
details of the reader’s task, and the attitude towards the reader. In these cases, 
Greek and Roman practices fit better with what we know about public reading 
from early Christian sources. Although I acknowledge that reading practices 
among early Christian communities must have been diverse (for example, on 
account of regional differences or due to the proportion of Jewish Christians 
within the community), apart from the basic content and sequence of the read- 
ing events they are generally better understood in the context of public reading 
in the Greek and Roman world at large. This includes the most probable setting 
for public reading in early Christianity. 


Early Christian Settings for Public Reading 

Having mentioned four settings for the public reading of literary writings (lit- 
erary gatherings, public recitals, dinners, and synagogue services), which may 
have influenced public reading practices in early Christian communities, I turn 
to settings within early Christianity. Rouwhorst presents three such settings 
during which literary writings were recurrently read aloud in a communal set- 
ting: the first part of the Eucharist celebration (“Liturgy of the Word"), gather- 
ings at fixed times of prayer (“Liturgy of the Hours”), and gatherings exclusively 
for reading and explaining scripture. Since public reading did not become a 
part of the gatherings at fixed prayer times (“Liturgy of the Hours”) until the 
end of the third century C.E., they fall outside of the scope of this study.!53 

The possible settings for recurrent public reading in Christian communities 
of the first two centuries C.E. are thus Eucharistic gatherings and the somewhat 
controversial gatherings for reading. The first question to address is therefore: 
Did early Christian communities include recurrent public reading of literary 
writings only in settings with a meal or also in separate gatherings without a 
meal? 


152 See no-16. 
153 Rouwhorst, “Reading,” 323-325. 
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Scholars are divided on the question of whether a Wortgottesdienst, a sepa- 
rate gathering for the public reading and explaining of scripture, existed during 
the first two centuries C.E. Jorg Christian Salzmann argues that a Wortgottesdi- 
enst not only existed from the beginning of the Jesus movement, but that it is 
also clearly indicated in several Pauline letters, and that it does not merge with 
the Eucharistic gathering until the second century c. £.!54 Matthias Klinghardt, 
on the other hand, states that the Eucharistic gathering included public read- 
ing and that a separate Wortgottesdienst appears only in the third century C.E., 
when readings are included in the gatherings at fixed prayer times.155 

The different views on the existence of a Wortgottesdienst during the first two 
centuries C.E. can be linked to two distinct opinions on the roots of public read- 
ing in early Christianity, which are either connected to a Jewish or a Greek and 
Roman context. Those who argue for a separate Wortgottesdienst emphasize 
that its origin lies in Jewish scripture reading in the synagogue./56$ Those who 
focus solely on Eucharistic gatherings as the setting for early Christian public 
reading connect the practice to the readings that were common at Greek and 
Roman banquets. This is the case in two recent studies on public reading in 
early Christianity, by Valeriy Alikin and William David Shiell. 

Valeriy Alikin explicitly repudiates the idea of continuity between Jewish 
synagogue reading and early Christian public reading, although he acknowl- 
edges connections between other Jewish and early Christian traditions. 5" On 
the setting and background of early Christian public reading habits he states: 


The reading of authoritative writings took place in the social session 
connected with the supper. That was the context in which apostolic and 
other important letters, Prophets and Gospels were read aloud to the 
community gathered for its weekly supper and conviviality. There is a 
close analogy between the reading oftexts during non-Christian banquets 
and that during the Christians' gatherings connected with their weekly 
supper.!58 


154 Jorg Christian Salzmann, Lehren und Ermahnen: Zur Geschichte des christlichen Wort- 
gottesdienstes in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 460—472. 

155 Matthias Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl und Mahlgemeinschaft: Soziologie und Liturgie 
frühchristlicher Mahlfeiern (Tübingen: Francke, 1996), 519—520. 

156 This view proliferated after the publication of Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy 
(Westminster: Dacre Press, 1945). 

157  Valeriy A. Alikin, The Earliest History of the Christian Gathering: Origin, Development and 
Content ofthe Christian Gathering in the First to Third Centuries (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 8, 158. 

158 Alikin, Gathering, 157-158. 
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William David Shiell, in the only extant study on the early Christian lector, 
similarly links public reading to a meal in a Christian setting, rather than explic- 
itly to a Eucharistic service. He states that “Greco-Roman symposia provided 
the closest example of the kind of recitations conducted in early Christian com- 
munities. The audience would listen to a performer recite texts following a 
meal.”159 

The idea that public reading in Christian communities of the first two cen- 
turies C.E. was situated in a meal setting is supported by several early Christian 
writings that mention the context of the gathering. In the Acts of Peter Mar- 
cellus invites Peter to a gathering in his house together with widows, elders 
and some brethren. Peter accepts the invitation and the author relates: “When 
Peter came into the dining room [in triclinio] he saw that the gospel was being 
read."!6? The fact that Marcellus gathers widows, elders, and brethren (namely, 
the community) and that the reading takes place in the triclinium (a larger din- 
ing room that is used for banquets, whereas a family dinner is served in the 
smaller cenatio)!* indicates that the public reading occurs in the context of a 
communal meal. Similarly, the Christian apologists Tertullian (around 200 C.E.) 
and Minucius Felix (early third century C.E.) repeatedly refer to the convivia 
(dinner parties or banquets) and cenulae (small dinners or feasts) of the Chris- 
tians.!6? In the longest section on these gatherings in a meal context, Tertullian 
relates that they assemble to read the books of God (coimus ad litterarum div- 
inarum).163 

Although meal gatherings on Sundays thus seem to provide the primary set- 
ting for public reading in early Christianity, the existence of morning gatherings 
may allow for the type of Wortgottesdienste envisioned by several scholars. The 
earliest account of Christian morning gatherings is given by Pliny the Younger 
in his famous letter to Hadrian (circa 110-112 C.E.). The probable day for this 
gathering is Sunday, since Pliny states that "they were accustomed to assem- 
ble at dawn on a fixed day" He does not, however, mention any reading.!6^ 


159 Shiell, Reading, 133. Johnson has pointed out, however, that public reading regularly 
occurred during the meal, after which the guests discussed the text that had been read. 
See Johnson, Readers, 127-128. 

160 Introibit autem Petrus in triclinio et vidit evangelium legi (Acts Pet. 20). My summary of the 
scene is based upon Acts Pet. 19-20. 

161  Balsdon, Life, 33; Andreas Gutsfeld, “Cena,” in Brill’s New Pauly (Brill, 2013). 

162 See,for example, Minucius Felix, Oct. 31.5; Tertullian, Apol. 29.1—19; Spect. 28. 

163 Tertullian, Apol. 29.3. 

164 [Q]uod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire. (Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.7) Later 
in the same section Pliny refers to meal gatherings during the evening: Quibus peractis 
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According to Alikin, beginning in the second century c.£. the morning gath- 
erings were extended to include a Eucharistic celebration, public reading, and 
a sermon.!65 

The existence of a separate Wortgottesdienst, which includes public reading 
but does not have the character of a meal, thus cannot be substantiated for 
the first two centuries C.E. It is possible that the morning gatherings in at least 
some locations included public reading, especially considering the difference 
in regional practices.!66 Further investigation into this matter is, however, out- 
side the scope of this study. I thus focus on meal gatherings as the setting for 
public reading in Christian communities of the first two centuries C.E. 


Content of Public Reading 
The choice and number of writings that were read aloud in early Christian 
communities varied over time and between communities. The history of the 
canon has often been interpreted in terms of doctrinal debates, during which 
the New Testament canon is thought to have developed as a reaction against 
heresies. Harry Gamble convincingly argues, however, that it rather should be 
understood as a codification of existing public reading practices.!97 He states: 


[T]he canon has been understood as a defensive weapon contrived in 
the service of orthodoxy. I believe this is a mistaken view, and that we 
need instead to conceive of the history of the canon as a function of the 
history of the public reading and interpretation of scripture, that is, as a 
consequence not of the history of doctrine, but of the history of liturgy. 
... [T]he formation of the canon of scripture was nothing other than the 
church's retrospective recognition of its own reading habits, whereby the 
de facto tradition was finally made de jure.168 


Early Christian reading practices can thus be inferred from the history of canon, 
as well as from ancient sources that comment upon public reading in early 
Christian communities. 


morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum ("When these rites 
were completed, it was their custom to depart and then to assemble again to take food"). 

165 Alikin, Gathering, 92. 

166 Cf. Andrew Brian McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists: Food and Drink in Early Christian Ritual 
Meals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), 251, 254-255. 

167 Gamble, “Literacy, 35-36. 

168 Gamble, “Literacy,” 36, 37. 
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The Texts Read Aloud 
Several Early Christian writings mention or imply public reading, sometimes 
with an indication of which texts are read aloud. Various genres aside from 
Old Testament writings are mentioned in these accounts, such as apostolic 
letters, gospels, other writings considered apostolic (for example Acts and 
apocalypses), and various early Christian literature. 

Some New Testament passages refer to public reading of letters. In 1Thessa- 
lonians Paul charges the recipients to read the letter aloud (avayvwodyjvat): 
“I place you under oath before the Lord to have this letter read aloud to all 
the brothers.”!69 Colossians includes a similar statement, which also reveals 
that the author expects the letter to be carried to another community (or 
made into a copy, which would be passed on) and read aloud there as well: 
“When the letter has been read aloud to you, see that it is also read aloud 
in the community of the Laodiceans and that you in turn read the letter 
from Laodicea."7? In 1Timothy the author urges Timothy to devote himself 
to the public reading (Y, àv&yvoctic), which indicates that it is a regular feature 
comparable to teaching and exhortation: "Until I arrive, devote yourself to the 
public reading, the exhortation, and the teaching"! Revelation makes it clear 
that when dvaytvooxt is used to indicate reading, it regularly refers to public 
reading. Rev 1:3 thus states: "Blessed is the one who reads aloud the words of 
this prophecy and blessed are those who hear and attend to what is written 
in it.”!’2 Several other New Testament passages refer to public reading in less 
direct manner!” 

Although several of these examples refer to public reading of writings other 
than Old Testament texts, they do not, however, demonstrate that these other 
writings (primarily letters) were recurrently read aloud in a community.!7^ It 
is only in the extracanonical literature that explicit references to repeated 
public reading of writings other than Old Testament texts are made. 2Peter 
may nevertheless imply such public reading of Pauline letters, since the author 
refers to them as part of the scriptures (at ypagat): “So also our beloved brother 


169 ¿vopxičw buds Tov xiptov evayvwobfvat thy drtotoAyy nâo tots ddeAgotc. (1 Thess 5:27) 

170 xai ötav dvaryvwob} nap’ butv ý rto voAr), Momoate iva xai £v TH Anodixewv ExxAnaig dvayvw- 
a8, xal Thy ¿x Aaodixeiag iva xai buts dveryvOte. (Col 4:16) 

171 Ewe EPXOMAL TPSTEXE TH Avayvacel, TH NapaxAncel, TH Sidaoxorig. (1 Tim 4:13) 

172  goxdáptoc Ó dvoryiwwwcxwy Kal ol dxovovtEs Tvs Aóyouc THS MpopyteEtac xo THEObVTEC TA Ev AUTH 
yeypappéva, ó yàp xatpóc EyyUc. 

173 See e.g., Acts 15:22-31; 2 Cor 1:1; Eph 3:4; Phlm 1-2. 

174 The public reading mentioned in 1Tim 413 may have included early Christian writings, 
but it could also be a reference to the recurrent public reading of Old Testament texts. 
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Paul wrote to you according to the wisdom given him, speaking of this as 
he does in all his letters, in which there are some things that are hard to 
understand, which ignorant and unstable people distort, as they do the other 
scriptures, to their own destruction.”!”5 If Gamble is right that canonicity is the 
de jure recognition of a de facto reading habit, the fact that the author of 2 Peter 
equals Paul’s letters with the scriptures should be understood as a recognition 
that they had been read aloud frequently enough to become recognized as 
authoritative writings on par with the Old Testament texts. 

The oldest extracanonical reference to repeated public reading in early 
Christian communities is found in Justin Martyr, from the middle of the second 
century C.E.: 


[T]he apostles, in the memoirs produced by them, which are called 
gospels, have thus handed over what Jesus commanded them ... And on 
the day that is called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country gather 
at the same place and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read aloud, as long as time permits.!76 

JUSTIN, 1 Apol. 66-67 


Justin does not mention apostolic letters among the writings being read aloud 
at Sunday gatherings. According to him, public reading in this setting consists 
of “the memoirs of the apostles” (tà &mouvnpovebuata x&v dmootóAov) or “the 
writings of the prophets” (tà cuyypåupata THv npogntôv). The beginning ofthe 
quote makes it clear that “the memoirs of the apostles” refers to the gospels, 
whereas “the writings of the prophets” most likely signifies the Prophets of the 
Old Testament. These were, as noticed above, probably read aloud on Sabbath 
mornings in contemporary synagogues and provided early Christianity with 
scriptures that could be interpreted in a typological way.!”” 

Halfa century later Tertullian describes the Roman church in his Prescription 
against Heretics, and states that it “unites the Law and the Prophets with the 


175 xKalws xai 6 &yanntòç ruv ddeA@O Madoc xatà thv Soleicnv at copiav ëypapev duty, wç 
xai ev touc EmLaTOAS Ao) 9v ev adtaig nepi tovtwv, ev alc ¿otv Svavénta tva, & ol duadets 
xoi dotHpictot otpeBrobaw wç Kal Tac AoiTaS ypapàç póc THY [Slav avTaV dmwAstav. (2 Pet 
3:16) 

176 ol yap dmóccoAot v Tog yevopévoiç bn’ adTOV dnopvypoveduaow, & xaea cdayyéhia, obo 
napéðwxav evrerd Bat adbtotc tov "Inao0v: ... xoi TH Tod NAiov Aeyopévy pépa MdvTwV xorcà 
TOA EIS 1] AYPOÙÇ LEVOVTWY ETL TÒ AÙTÒ GUVEAEVEIC YÍVETAL, xor cà ATOLVNUOVEULATA cv &MOTTO- 
AWV, T] TA TVYYVPALPLATA TAY TOOPNTOV ÅVAYIVWOXETAL MEPIS ÈYXWPET. 

177 Rouwhorst, “Reading,” 326. 
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evangelical and apostolic writings.”!”8 It seems, then, that around 200C.E. in 
Rome both gospels and apostolic letters were publicly read, together with the 
Torah and the Prophets. An earlier section of the same text confirms that the 
phrase “apostolic writings” (apostolicae litterae) refers to apostolic letters: 


Go through the apostolic churches, where the very seats of the apostles 
are still pre-eminent in their places, where their own authentic writings 
are recited, uttering the voice and representing the appearance of each of 
them. If Achaia is nearest to you, you have Corinth. If you are not far from 
Macedonia, you have Philippi. If you are able to cross to Asia, you have 
Ephesus. If, however, you are close to Italy, you have Rome, from which 
comes the authority even to us.179 


TERTULLIAN, Praescr. 36.1-2 


Tertullian asserts that apostolic letters (at least 1-2 Corinthians, Philippians, 
Ephesians, and Romans) are continuously read aloud, a fact that accords with 
the evidence from the New Testament mentioned above. Taken together with 
Tertullian's statement about "the apostolic writings" in the Roman church, it 
illustrates how early Christian public reading—at least during the late second 
century C.E. and probably much earlier—includes more writings than Old 
Testament texts. A number of apostolic letters as well as gospels have been 
added to the scriptures. 

The notion that public reading of gospels and apostolic letters had become a 
common phenomenon in second-century C.E. communities is strengthened by 
the account found in the Muratorian fragment (probably late second century 
C.E.). Its author approves of the public reading of twenty-two of the New 
Testament writings, as well as of the Apocalypse of Peter and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, "although some of us do not want them to be read aloud in church" 
(quam quidam ex nostris legi in eclesia nolunt).°° The Shepherd of Hermas 
receives an even more ambivalent judgment, which reveals some facets of early 
Christian public reading: 


178 [L]egem et prophetas cum euangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet (Tertullian, Praescr. 36.5). 

179 [P]ercurre ecclesias apostolicas apud quas ipsae adhuc cathedrae apostolorum suis locis 
praesident, apud quas ipsae authenticae litterae eorum recitantur sonantes uocem et reprae- 
sentantes faciem uniuscuiusque. Proxima est tibi Achaia, habes Corinthum. Si non longe es 
a Macedonia, habes Philippos; si potes in Asiam tendere, habes Ephesum; si autem Italiae 
adiaces, habes Romam unde nobis quoque auctoritas praesto est. 

180 TheMuratorian fragment, esp. lines 2, 9, 34, 40-73. The quote is found on lines 72-73. 
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But Hermas wrote the Shepherd not long ago, in our times, in the city of 
Rome, while his brother Pius, the bishop, occupied the chair of the church 
of the city of Rome. Therefore it is indeed proper to read it, but it cannot 
be read publicly for the people in church, neither among the Prophets, 
for their number has been completed, nor among the Apostles, since it is 
after their time.!?! 


The Muratorian fragment, lines 73-80 


The Shepherd of Hermas may well be studied privately, but it must not be read 
aloudin the church. In the following clauses the author presents public reading 
in early Christian communities as consisting of two parts: "the Prophets" and 
“the Apostles.’ “The Prophets” is clearly a reference to Old Testament writings, 
since it refers to them as a closed canon. It could, however, include writings 
of the Torah, especially when seen in the light of Tertullian’s account (prob- 
ably written just a few decades later) of how the church of Rome “unites the 
Law and the Prophets.”!82 “The Apostles” could refer to gospels, as it does in 
Justin, or to all writings deemed apostolic, such as gospels, letters, and apoca- 
lypses. 

The author of the Muratorian fragment makes it clear that the writings 
which the community “receives” (recipere) are those which are—and should 
be—read aloud (legere) in church (in ecclesia).183 To “receive,” according to 
the author, is to acknowledge and continue an established reading habit and 
thus implicitly to recognize the validity and authoritative nature of a writ- 
ing.184 

A definite and uniform history of public reading in early Christianity cannot 
be credibly described (nor do historical and regional differences warrant such 
a description for the first two centuries C.E.),55 yet it is possible to identify 
a core of writings that were often read aloud, one that included gospels, apos- 


181 Pastorem vero nuperrim e temporibus nostris in urbe roma Herma conscripsit sedente cathe- 
dra urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio eps fratre eius. Ideo legi eum quide oportet se publicare vero 
in ecclesia populo neque inter profetas completum numero neque inter apostolos in fine tem- 
porum potest. An edited version of the text can be found in Geoffrey Mark Hahneman, 
The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992). 

182 Cf. the argument in Rouwhorst, “Reading,” 326. The opposite interpretation is made by 
Alikin, Gathering, 156157. 

183 The Muratorian fragment, esp. lines 71-82. 

184 Cf. the argument in Gamble, "Literacy," 36-37. 

185 Cf. Gamble, Books, 216. 
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tolic letters, and writings from the Old Testament (especially from the Prophets, 
but probably also from the Torah). The public reading of New Testament writ- 
ings (especially of the gospels) is considered so self-evident in second-century 
sources that it probably has a long history prior to these accounts. 

The view that public reading in early Christian communities soon com- 
prised gospels, apostolic letters, and some writings from the Old Testament 
is corroborated, albeit not proven, by the relative frequency of some writings 
among the early Christian papyri excavated in Egypt. The most commonly 
found early Christian copies include three of the gospels (Matthew, John, and 
Luke), several Old Testament writings (such as Psalms, Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, 
and Isaiah), letters that were deemed to be apostolic (for example Romans and 
Hebrews), and other early Christian writings (such as the Shepherd of Hermas, 
which is more frequently attested than any Pauline letter, a fact that explains 
the need for special consideration of it in the Muratorian fragment).!®° The 
diversification and high frequency of Old Testament writings in this material 
supports the idea that public reading from what early Christian authors labeled 
as “the Prophets” could include other Old Testament writings as well, as long 
as they could be read typologically. 

In sum, then, the content of public reading in early Christian communities 
cannot be exactly established, yet a core of writings that were read aloud 
during Sunday gatherings recurs in literary accounts and archaeological finds. 
Although not mentioned by Justin, other evidence (New Testament, Tertullian, 
the Muratorian fragment, and Egyptian papyri) strongly suggests that apostolic 
letters were commonly read aloud in early Christian communities. This was 
probably already the case when the gospels began to be copied and spread. 
The early habit of reading apostolic letters aloud in the community provided 
a pattern for the public reading of other early Christian writings that were not 
yet considered part of the scriptures. The content of public reading and—with 
time—the content of what was deemed as belonging to the scriptures, was 
thus widened to include not only Old Testament writings but also apostolic 
letters, gospels, other writings considered as apostolic (for example Acts and 
apocalypses), and various early Christian literature (for example, Shepherd of 
Hermas). 


The Extent of the Reading 


Another question that needs to be addressed is how much ofa literary writing 
was actually read aloud at each gathering. Scholars engaged in performance 


186 Martinez, “Papyri,” 591-601. 
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criticism commonly assert that literary writings were orally delivered in their 
entirety.18” 

Ancient sources present examples of literary writings that were read aloud in 
small portions as well as in their entirety. Public reading for revision purposes 
or in other semi-private settings could stretch out over several days and thus 
include a whole book. An extreme example of this was the public reading of 
the extended and written version of Pliny’s Panegyricus, which he gave among 
a group of friends over the course of three days.!5? Classical scholars seem to 
agree that public readings for larger audiences regularly comprised shorter 
sections of a book.!89 I have nevertheless found one example of an extended 
large-scale reading. Suetonius described how the historical writings of Emperor 
Claudius yearly were publicly read in Alexandria: 


Finally, he also wrote historical works in Greek, twenty books of Etruscan 
history and eight of Carthaginian. Because ofthese works there was added 
to the old Museum at Alexandria a new one named after him, and it was 
established that each year, on appointed days, his Etruscan history should 
be read in one of them and his Carthaginian in the other. They were read, 
in their entirety, in the manner of public readings.!9° 

SUETONIUS, Claud. 42.2 


According to the Mishnah and the Tosephta (both from the third century 
C.E.), Torah reading in the synagogue was performed by several readers who 
alternated, thus each of them read only a short passage (although no less 
than three verses). Each of the books of the Megillot (Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther) was on the other hand read aloud in 
its entirety during some of the festivals. To what extent these sources reflect 
earlier practice is, however, much debated.!?! 


187 See eg. Tom Boomershine, “Biblical Storytelling and Biblical Scholarship” (paper pre- 
sented at SBL Annual Meeting, Toronto, Canada, 2002), 17-18; Rhoads, “Biblical,” 162— 
163; Rhoads, “Performance Criticism—Part I,” 3-4, 10; Rhoads, “Performance Criticism— 
Part II,” 175-176, 180. 

188 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 3.18.1-5. He also attended a three-day-long poetry recital by Sentius 
Augurinus (Pliny the Younger, Ep. 4.27.1). 

189 Cf. Parker, “Books,” 208-210; Quinn, “Poet,” 144. 

190 Denique et Graecas scripsit historias, Tyrrhenicon viginti, Carchedoniacon octo. Quarum 
causa veteri Alexandriae Musio additum ex ipsius nomine novum; institutumque ut quotan- 
nis in altero Tyrrhenicon libri, in altero Carchedoniacon diebus statutis velut in auditorio 
recitarentur toti a singulis per vicies. 

191 Gamble, Books, 209, 323 n. 14; Runesson, Origins, 197198, 203-204. 
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The value of analogies, regardless of whether they come from a Jewish or 
a Greek and Roman context, is thus low regarding the question of how large 
portion of a literary writing was read aloud at a single occasion. Both contexts 
provide examples of brief as well as extensive public reading. 

The slight extant evidence on how much was read aloud in early Christian 
gatherings nevertheless points to the fact that writings were not regularly read 
in their entirety. Justin states that public reading during the Sunday gathering 
carries on “as long as time permits’ or “as long as possible” (the phrase used is 
uexpis eyywpet)./92 This means that full-length writings such as gospels, apoc- 
alypses, and Acts would not regularly have been read aloud in their entirety, 
whereas the time may well have sufficed for most letters.!93 Nor would read- 
ings from the Prophets or the Torah include more than excerpts. Nevertheless, 
any literary writing may have been read in its entirety at its inaugural reading 
in a community, for example upon the arrival of an apostolic letter. After 
this initial reading, individual circumstances probably guided the length of the 
reading. Lectionary systems, it should be remembered, belong to a much later 
era,195 


From Function to Office 

Public reading in early Christianity started out as an important, but not nec- 
essarily prestigious, function. As previously indicated in this chapter, faultless 
public reading of an extensive section from a manuscript called for advanced 
education, particular skills, extensive preparation, and frequent training. This 
laborious task was usually left to specially trained slaves or freedmen. Pro- 
tracted public reading by people other than specialists of servile status 
occurred in schools, in restricted literary gatherings, and during public recitals 
at which the author performed the reading of his own composition. 

During the late second century C.E., public reading in Christian gather- 
ings developed from a function that anyone with enough reading skills could 


192 Justin, 1 Apol. 67. 

193 For examples of different interpretations of uéypic éyywpet, see Alikin, Gathering, 172; 
Gamble, Books, 217. Note, however, that Plutarch considers complete works of comedy 
when he discusses dinner entertainment (Quaest. conv. 7.8). Jones thus argues that this 
may indicate that public recital (by comoedi) at dinner consisted of a work in its entirety. 
See Christopher P. Jones, "Dinner Theater," in Dining in a Classical Context (ed. William 
J. Slater; Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1991), 185-198, esp. 193. 

194 Cf. the argument in Rhoads, “Biblical,” 162-163. 

195 Metzger, Manuscripts, 43; Bruce M. Metzger, The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke 
in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944), 7-8, 1713. 
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fulfill—although, as I have argued, they were few in number—into a church 
office, an official position granted to chosen individuals.!9° The way in which 
early Christian authors refer to the person who reads aloud reflects this devel- 
opment. In the following quotes from first and second century C.E. writings?" 
the reader is indicated with a participle phrase that contains dvaywwoxw, “read 
[aloud]":98 


Blessed is the one who reads [6 &vetytvooxov] the words of this prophecy 
and blessed are those who hear and attend to the words written in it.199 
Revr3 


So then, brothers and sisters, after the God of truth I read to you an appeal 
that you turn towards that which has been written, so that you may save 
yourselves and the one who reads [tov &vaywwoxovta] among you.?°° 


2Clem. 19.1 


Then, when the one who reads [tod dvaywaoxovtos| has ceased, the 
presider through a discourse admonishes and invites the imitation of 
these good things.2?! 

JUSTIN, 1 Apol. 67 


In all three writings, the person performing the public reading is indicated 
with the phrase “the one who reads [aloud], which reflect the fact that it 
is considered a function, rather than an officially recognized position. This 
function could be fulfilled by anyone with the relevant skill set, although 
analogies indicate that public reading was usually performed by trained slaves 


196 Cf. J.G. Davies, “Deacons, Deaconesses and the Minor Orders in the Patristic Period,’ JEH 
14 (1963): 1-15, esp. 10-14; Gamble, Books, 218. 

197 Revelation belongs to the late first century (perhaps around 95C.E.), 2 Clement was prob- 
ably written around 140-160 C.E., and Justin Martyr's First Apology is commonly dated to 
150-160 C.E. 

198 The primary meanings of &vaywwoxw are “know well" and “recognize,” yet in all of the 
examples that follow it is used in the secondary meaning “read [aloud].” 

199 paxKdploc ó dvaywwooxwy xat ol dxobovtEs Tbs Adyous THs npopnTeiaç xai THOOdVTES TÀ £v AUTH 
yeypappéva, ó yàp xarpòç EyyUC. 

200 ote, derqol xai dSeApat, petà Tov Ogóv Tic dela dvayıivwoxw div Evtevétv elc tò mpocé- 
yet xolc yeypaupévorç, tva xal Eavtods CWONTE Kal TOV dvaywwwoxovTa ÈV Úpy. 

201 ita navoapévon TOÔ dvorytyooxovroc, 6 Mpoectws Sid Adyou THY vovBectav xol mpdxAnaty THC 
TOV xa àv TOVTWY LIU TEWS ToLEtTaL. 
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and freedmen, except when authors read their own texts aloud. The manner in 
which these early Christian authors refer to the reader reflects a widespread 
view of the lector—who is of servile status—as someone who is taken for 
granted and rarely mentioned.” 

The New Testament includes another example, besides the one in Revela- 
tion 1:3, of a substantival participle phrase with avaywaoxw. Mark 13:14 (with 
a synoptic parallel in Matt 24:15) includes: “So when you see the abomination 
of desolation standing where it should not be—let the one who reads [6 dva- 
ytvaoxwv] understand—then let those in Judea flee to the mountains.’2°% The 
parenthetical remark indicated by the phrase 6 dvaywaoxwv voeitw could be 
a reference to the person reading the text aloud. Since no setting for public 
reading is mentioned, however, it is often interpreted as an allusion to one 
who is listening to the text read aloud. In that case, it is not an early reference 
to a Christian lector, but rather a manner of involving the listeners, similar to 
phrases such as “the one with ears to hear, let him hear” (found in, for example, 
Mark 4:9).204 

Around 200C.E. the function of public reading becomes the responsibility 
of a newly instituted church office, the minor order of the lector, or dvayvootys 
("reader"). From this point onwards, references to the reader include the appro- 
priate noun (lector in Latin and dvayvwotys in Greek), in clear contrast with 
the earlier practice of using a participle phrase. The following passages from 
Christian writings of the first half of the third century c.z.2°5 demonstrate the 
shift: 


Therefore, today one man is bishop, tomorrow another; today he is a dea- 
con who tomorrow is a reader [lector]; today he is a presbyter who tomor- 
row is a layman. For they assign priestly functions even upon laymen.?06 


TERTULLIAN, Praescr. 41 


202 Compare how Quintilian only once mentions trained lectors of servile status, although it 
is clear that he presupposes their use (see above, 79). 

203 étav de lvyce Tò Boe uat THs EeNnUMoEWS EOTNXOTA önov Ov Set, 6 dvaryIVwOKWY VoEITW, TOTE ol 
ev TH Toudaia pevyétwaay elc và dey. 

204 Cf. Shiner, Proclaiming, 15-16, 176-177. 

205 Tertullian’s Prescription against Heretics is dated to around 200C.E., the Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum and Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition belong to circa 230 C.E., and Cyprian's letters 
were written around 250 C.E. 

206 [taque alius hodie episcopus, cras alius; hodie diaconus qui cras lector; hodie presbyter qui 
cras laicus. Nam et laicis sacerdotalia munera iniungunt. 
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[I]f there is also a reader [&vayvwortys], let him too receive with the 
presbyters in honor of the prophets.207 


Didascalia apostolorum 2.28.5 


A reader [dvayvwotys] is installed when the bishop gives the book to him. 
He does not have hands laid upon him.?08 


HIPPOLYTUS, Trad. ap. u 


[A]s for Optatus, when we recently were examining readers [lectores] for 
the teacher-presbyters we appointed him one of the readers [lectores] 
for the teachers of catechumens. We have therefore tested whether all 
the qualities agree with those which should be present in those being 
prepared for clerical office.209 


CYPRIAN, Ep. 29.2 


The consistent use of nouns to indicate the readers, the references to their 
installation, and the terminology of the office of a lector, clearly differentiate 
the readers found in these texts from the ones mentioned in earlier sources. 
During the first and second century C.E. (which includes the period in focus of 
this study) the communities evidently managed without officially appointed 
lectors. A definite change occurred sometime between Justin (around 150- 
160 C. E.) and Tertullian (around 200C.£.). Why, then, change from the regular 
pattern of using lectors of servile status for public reading, which was common 
throughout the Greek and Roman world and had been in use at least since the 
fifth century B.C.E.?2719 Part of the explanation for this change has to do with 
the changing status of the public reader in early Christian communities. 


207 ei Ó& xal dvayvwotys got, AauBovetw xai adtd¢ poîpav piav elc TINY TAY npopytåv. (Ep.) 
Lector (àvayvwotns) instituetur (xaPictac8o) cum episcopus dabit ei librum, non autem 
imponetur manus super eum. (S(AE)). For information on the different versions of the 
text, cf. Bernard Botte, Hippolyte de Rome: La Tradition Apolostique d'Aprés les anciennes 
versions. Introduction, traduction et notes par Bernard Botte. (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1968), 
18-24. 

208 àvayvwotnç xaðiotatar érióóvroc adTH BIBAlov tod &rtoxónov: o088 yàp xeipoOeretvou. 

209 [C]um presbyteris doctoribus lectores diligenter probaremus, Optatum inter lectores docto- 
rum audientum constituimus, examinantes an congruerent illis omnia quae esse deberent in 
his qui ad clerum parabantur. 

210 Cf. William A. Johnson, "Oral Performance and the Composition of Herodotus’ Histories,” 


GRBS 35 (1994): 229-254. 
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The Status of Early Christian Lectors 

The increasing status of the writings that were read aloud in early Christian 
gatherings presumably affected the status of the lector as well. As these writ- 
ings were heard over and over again in Christian communities they not only 
were given the influence of being authoritative texts, but also became revered 
as especially sacred writings. They thus acquired the status of scriptures, on 
par with the Old Testament texts.?! This may well have affected the idea of 
what was required of a person reading them aloud in a community gathering. 
Accordingly, in third-century C.E. sources—and in sharp contrast to those from 
the first and second century—lectors were required to meet high moral stan- 
dards, they began to be installed into a church office, and it was recommended 
that they were chosen from the confessors (those who had been persecuted 
and survived without renouncing their faith).?!? Further inquiries into this later 
development of public reading in Christian communities are, however, beyond 
the scope of this study. 

The authority of the writings that were publicly read did not significantly 
affect the status of the early Christian lector until the third century C.E., yet 
if lectors performed more important functions than reading—such as inter- 
preting the text—it may well have influenced their status at an earlier stage. 
Adolf von Harnack argued that early Christian lectors not only read a text 
aloud in the community, but also interpreted it, by which he meant that they 
gave a homily over it.?? This notion is occasionally repeated with reference 
to some of the sources that are analyzed in this study.?!^ The following pas- 
sages from 1Timothy, 2 Clement and the Acts of Peter include statements that 
have been interpreted in support of von Harnack's idea that lectors gave hom- 
ilies: 


Until I arrive, devote yourself to the public reading, the exhortation, and 
the teaching. 
1Tim 433 


211 Cf. D. Moody Smith, “When Did the Gospels Become Scripture?,’ JBL 119 (2000): 3-20, 
esp. 18. 

212 Cf. Commodianus, Instructiones 26; Can. apost. 19; Cyprian, Ep. 38.2.1-2, 39.4; Didascalia 
Apostolorum 2.28. 

213 Adolf Harnack, Sources ofthe Apostolic Canons: With a Treatise on the Origin ofthe Reader- 
ship and Other Lower Orders (trans. L.A. Wheatley; London: F. Norgate, 1895), 63. 

214 Seee.g., Davies, “Deacons,” 1; Gamble, Books, 219-220 (although he argues that the lectors’ 
responsibilities, as well as their status, varied). 
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So then, brothers and sisters, after the God of truth I read to you an appeal 
that you turn towards that which has been written, so that you may save 
yourselves and the one who reads among you. 


2 Clem. 19.1 


When Peter came into the dining room he saw that the gospel was being 
read. And rolling it up he said: 'Men, who believe and hope in Christ, you 
shall know how the holy writings of our Lord ought to be told. ... Now I 
will explain to you that which has been read to you.215 

Acts Pet. 20 


1Timothy 4:13 indicates that the community leader (Timothy) is responsible 
for the public reading, exhortation, and teaching in the community. That does 
not mean, however, that he actually performs the reading—or any of the other 
two tasks—personally. The author simply urges him to devote himself or pay 
attention to (the verb used is mpdceyw) these tasks. Even if some community 
leaders performed public reading—which they may well have, if they were 
chosen from among the few well-educated upper-class members who could 
manage it—this does not imply that interpretation was one of the lector's 
ordinary tasks. On the contrary, 1Tim 4:13 seems to recount three important 
yet separate tasks that a community leader should attend to. If 1Tim 4:13 were 
to be taken as evidence that lectors regularly gave homilies over the texts read 
aloud, it follows that they also took care of teaching (the third task mentioned 
in the passage). This, however, was the specific task of the diddcxaAo1.716 

The passage from 2 Clement presents a more ambiguous case. Gamble inter- 
prets it as a reference to how a single individual, after having read aloud from 
the scriptures (tots yeypeppévorc, “that which has been written"), is now reading 
a homily.”!” As argued by Alikin, however, it is not clear that the two readings 
are performed by the same individual.?!® It may well be the case that a lector 
performs the public reading of scripture and a community leader delivers the 
exhortation (the word used is évtevéw, “an appeal,” which does not necessarily 


215 Introibit autem Petrus in triclinio et vidit evangelium legi. Involvens eum dixit: Viri, qui in 
Christo creditis et speratis, scitote, qualiter debeat sancta scriptura domini nostri pronun- 
tiari. ... Nunc quod vobis lectum est iam vobis exponam’. The Greek texts of 1Tim 413 and 
2 Clem. 19.1 are presented above (104 n. 171, 111 n. 200). 

216 Alfred F. Zimmerman, Die urchristlichen Lehrer: Studien zum Tradentenkreis der Didaskaloi 
im frühen Urchristentum (rev. ed.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1988). 

217 Gamble, Books, 219. 

218 Alikin, Gathering, 169. 
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refer to a homily’). In fact, if the author of the exhortation is not present, the 
customary manner of making it known would be for a lector to read it aloud 
to the community.?2° This would constitute a natural part of his task of public 
reading; it is not an example of the separate duty of interpreting/preaching. 

Finally, the passage from the Acts of Peter provides an example similar to 
2 Clem 19.1. It is clear that someone other than Peter was reading aloud from a 
gospel manuscript as he entered the room and that Peter gave a homily (or an 
exhortation) after the reading was over. It is possible that Peter added a reading 
before his homily, since it is stated that he re-rolled the book roll and that his 
homily was an interpretation of the recently read text, but it is not very likely 
since a gospel reading had already been made. Presumably, the phrase “Now I 
will explain to you that which has been read to you" should be understood as 
an indication that he improvised a homily over the recently read and probably 
well-known gospel text. Nevertheless, the passage does not indicate that a 
lector gave a homily, but rather that a community leader (Peter) did so—and 
possibly that he performed a reading as well. 

In sum, there is no firm evidence that lectors or other readers gave homilies 
during the first two centuries C.E.; community leaders may have done so, how- 
ever, and in some cases they also performed public reading. 1Tim 4:13, 2 Clem 
19.1, and Acts Pet. 20 should not be understood as indications of an expansion 
of the early Christian lector's function, nor do they on their own suggest that a 
higher status was awarded to lectors during the first two centuries C.E. 


Conclusions 


Literary writings were commonly read aloud in early Christian communities, 
just as in the Greek and Roman world at large. The background to this pattern 
is intricate, yet two complementary facts in particular motivated a widespread 
use of public reading. First, low rates ofliteracy excluded the vast majority from 
private reading of literary writings. Second, expectations of faultless delivery 
became an important element in all types of oral delivery—whether oratorical 


219 James A. Kelhoffer, "If Second Clement Really Were a Sermon; How Would We Know, and 
Why Would We Care? Prolegomena to Analyses of the Writing's Genre and Community,” in 
Second Century Christian Communities: Between Idea(l) and Reality (ed. Joseph Verheyden 
and Mark Grundeken; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015), 83-108. 

220 Cf. above, 67-72 and 93-94, on how public reading was left to lectors except when the 
author himself read aloud for a group of friends (for revision purposes) or in large, public 
venues (to make himself or the book known). 
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speeches, philosophical lectures, or public reading from any literary genre— 
during the first centuries B.C.E. and C.E., with the result that few among the 
literate minority could perform a successful public reading. 

Early Christian communities faced a paradox when it came to public read- 
ing: whereas they had a lower than average rate of literacy, they nevertheless 
produced, circulated, read, and preserved literary writings to an extent that 
is unparalleled in other ancient religious movements.??! As a consequence, 
public reading became even more prevalent and important within early Chris- 
tianity than it was in the Greek and Roman society at large. Through recurrent 
public reading, writings were given a prominent place in the community and 
all members—even the semi-literate and illiterate—had a chance to share in 
them. 

The conventions of public reading in the early Empire influenced who could 
read literary writings aloud and in which contexts. Public reading occurred in 
private, semi-private, and public settings. The typical private setting consisted 
of a lector reading aloud for his master. Semi-private settings included lectors 
reading aloud at dinner, authors or lectors reading aloud at literary gatherings, 
as well as much of the recurrent public reading in early Christian communities. 
Public settings consisted of authors and lectors giving public readings in recital 
halls, theaters, and similar venues. The setting also affected the choice of reader. 
Authors could read their own writings aloud in most settings, although not 
during dinner. A lector was regularly used for public reading of literary writings 
composed by someone else. In a school context, both students and teachers 
performed public reading as part of the education. 

The conventions of public reading also affected the manner in which literary 
writings were read aloud. Such conventions included that the lector was regu- 
larly seated on a chair or a stool, held the manuscript in his hands, and read 
aloud from it with appropriate vocal expression (which included both pronun- 
ciation and phrasing), yet without gestures or facial expressions. 

Literary writings of almost all genres were read aloud directly from a manu- 
script, whereas delivery of a memorized text was confined to school settings 
and dramatic performances of oratory and drama. The current consensus 
among scholars engaged in performance criticism, which states that New Tes- 
tament writings were memorized and performed with the use of gestures, facial 
expressions, and vocal expression, thus reflects the habits of orators and actors 
rather than the conventions of public reading by lectors and other readers. 


221 The exception to the rule is early Judaism, although early Christianity seems to have 
produced religious writings at an unprecedented rate. 
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Most public reading of literary writings was performed by lectors: profes- 
sional readers of servile status, either slaves or freedmen. There were several 
good reasons for using a lector, even if you belonged to the few who could 
manage a successful public reading. First, it was a complicated and labori- 
ous task to decipher the close-knit, scriptio continua manuscripts and give an 
appropriate vocal expression to the texts found in them—and recurrent prac- 
tice was needed to maintain the necessary skills. Second, public reading was 
always characterized by risk, even among friends; audiences were unforgiv- 
ing towards mistakes in delivery. This may have been even more accentuated 
in early Christian communities, for which mispronunciation and misinterpre- 
tation could result in expulsion or charges of heresy. Third, to read someone 
else’s writing aloud could be considered physical labor, which was best left to 
servants. Fourth, slaves and freedmen—especially those with literary duties— 
were highly specialized and thus lectors were focused almost exclusively on 
performing professional, faultless, and pleasing public reading of literary writ- 
ings with a quality that few other readers could hope to attain. 

In early Christian communities, few people had the necessary education to 
be able to perform a successful public reading. Next to lectors, who could be 
members in their own right or attend as servants of a wealthy member, only a 
small group of well-educated upper-class men—those with both grammar and 
rhetorical education—could manage it. Community leaders, among whom 
such upper-class men were probably overrepresented, sometimes not only 
interpreted the text read aloud, but also performed public reading. 

The primary setting for public reading in early Christian communities was 
meal gatherings on Sundays, during which a growing corpus of literary writings 
were read aloud. In the studied time period, the first two centuries C.E., the 
content of the reading was widened from Old Testament writings and apostolic 
letters to include gospels, other writings considered as apostolic (for example 
Acts and apocalypses), and various early Christian literature (such as Shepherd 
of Hermas). Few writings were read aloud in their entirety at a single gathering. 

Up until the late second century C.E. early Christian communities managed 
without officially appointed readers. Public reading was a function performed 
by lectors and well-educated members, who were referred to with an unspec- 
ified participle phrase, “he who reads (aloud).” Sometime at the end of the 
second century C.E., however, the practical function was elevated to a church 
office. The establishment of an office of “the reader" (lector or dvayvwotys) 
expressed an irrevocable transformation of the reading culture of early Chris- 
tianity. 


CHAPTER 4 


A Method of Sound Analysis 


In this chapter I will describe a method of identifying and analyzing sound 
structures in Greek compositions. Sound structures can be displayed graph- 
ically with the help of insights and analytical components found in gram- 
mar, literary criticism, and rhetoric from the first centuries B.c.E. and C.E. I 
use the term “sound mapping" for the method of displaying a composition's 
sound structure through the development of sound maps. With the designa- 
tion “sound analysis" I refer to a broader evaluation, which begins with sound 
mapping, but goes further. It focuses on describing the aural character of a text 
and how the composition guides and affects the oral delivery of it. 

In all oral delivery of writings, whether in public reading from manuscripts 
or oral performance from memory, the text is pronounced as a linear stream 
of sound. The audience must process it in real time. Listeners cannot go back 
and forth in the written text, re-read a difficult passage, or stop the delivery to 
reflect upon the content before continuing. The linear manner in which the text 
is presented—one sound at a time in a continuous stream—is quite different 
from silent reading. It forces the listeners to actively create meaning from the 
sequence of sounds. The composition provides auditory clues which assist the 
listeners in recognizing sound structures and points of emphasis. 

Ancient authors emphasized that it was important for readers to properly 
perceive a compositions structural components; one could not grasp its mean- 
ing without having formed an impression of the sound structures found within 
it.? The lector thus interpreted the structural components, which may or may 
not have been intentionally conferred by the author, and communicated them 
to the listeners through vocal expression of the text in public reading. 

The best way to perceive structural components is through hearing. Quintil- 
ian states the following about identifying, understanding, and enjoying compo- 
sitio, the artistic structure of a text: 


The ears determine this [the text’s compositio] best. They sense the com- 


pleteness, feel the lack of incompleteness, are offended by unevenness, 
appeased by smoothness, and excited by forcefulness ... Thus the learned 


1 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 78-79. 
2 Cf. Johnson, Readers, 25. 
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understand the principle of composition, yet even the unlearned under- 
stand its pleasure.? 


QUINTILIAN, Inst. 9.4.116 


Both lectors and listeners thus experienced a composition's structural compo- 
nents with the help of hearing. "The learned" were also trained in the underly- 
ing principles that directed composition. 

The scholar's task of describing the aural character of a New Testament text 
thus not only involves repeating or imitating the analysis of structural compo- 
nents, but also listening to the shifting voice encoded in the composition. In a 
study of the gospel authors as oral historians, Samuel Byrskog states that "it is 
evident that we cannot, as modern exegetes, listen any more to the living voices 
of the sources of the ancient historians or the early Christian authors. But we 
can seek for textualized traces of those voices, if by no other means than by 
reading the texts aloud to ourselves and to each other." Sound analysis pro- 
vides a method for such a reading, which is informed by ancient conventions 
of composition and delivery, while it also provides us with insights into the lec- 
tor's analysis and preparation for public reading ofthe same text. 

In this and the following chapters, I will use an eclectic text as the basis for 
the sound analysis. It would have been possible to analyze the text found in 
a single early Christian manuscript, yet to test the effectiveness of the method 
and to make it more broadly applicable, I have chosen to use NA?8. I only follow 
NA?8 jn determining the text, however, and will find occasion to diverge in 
terms of punctuation and sense unit delimitation. The sound analysis method 
to some degree indicates probable sense units and—more rarely— preferred 
punctuation. This will be exemplified in the following chapters. 


A Grammar of Sound 


During education, students were trained in analyzing the structures of texts; 
such a skill was part of Greek grammar and imperative for the ability to un- 
derstand a composition and accurately read it aloud. This training mainly 
occurred during grammar education, the second level of ancient literary educa- 


3 Optimeautem de illa iudicant aures, quae plena sentiunt et parum expleta desiderant et fragosis 
offenduntur et levibus mulcentur et contortis excitantur ... Ideoque docti rationem componendi 
intelligunt, etiam indocti voluptatem. 

4 Samuel Byrskog, Story as History— History as Story: The Gospel Tradition in the Context of 
Ancient Oral History (Boston: Brill, 2002), 46. 
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tion. Students who attended this level were taught by a grammarian (ypaupa- 
tuxóc), an expert in Greek grammar (ypaypatixn). 

The content of ypappatıxý changed markedly during antiquity; initially it 
signified nothing more than the ability to read, write, and separate different 
types ofletters and syllables, yet it expanded to include literary criticism, philol- 
ogy, and technical grammar. The term ypappatıxóç appeared in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C.E. as a reference to someone who could read and write. During the 
third century B.C.E. literary criticism and philology became part of Greek gram- 
mar and the yeappatixds was a teacher who focused as much upon knowledge 
of classical literature as upon reading and writing. By the first century B.C.E., 
Greek grammar also included technical grammar, the type of orthographical 
rules which constitute much of our modern notion of grammar.® 

During the first two centuries C.E. the study of Greek grammar thus com- 
prised a variety of related topics. The Hellenistic grammarian Dionysius Thrax 
(second century B.C.E.) gave it a six-fold definition, starting with the skill to 
correctly read texts aloud: 


Grammar is an acquired experience of the normal usages of poets and 
prose writers. Its six parts are: First, skill in reading aloud, with attention 
to prosody.’ Second, interpretation, with attention to tropes of literary 
composition found in the text. Third, explanation of both words and his- 
torical references at hand. Fourth, discovery ofetymologies. Fifth, account 
of regular patterns. Sixth, assessment of poems, which is the noblest part 
of all that which is included in this science.? 


DIONYSIUS THRAX, Gramm. 1 


5 Fora discussion of literary education in antiquity, see chapter three. 

6 Andreas U. Schmidhauser, "The Birth of Grammar in Greece,” in A Companion to the Ancient 
Greek Language (ed. Egbert J. Bakker; Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 499-51. 

7 Prosody (mpoowdia) is never defined in Dionysius’ treatise. According to Kemp, it covered 
“accentuation, the rough and smooth breathings, vowel and syllable length, and phonetic 
features relating to word boundaries.” See Alan Kemp, "The Tekhné Grammatike of Dionysius 
Thrax: Translated into English,’ in The History of Linguistics in the Classical Period (ed. Daniel 
J. Taylor; Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publishing Company, 1987), 169—189, esp. 186. 

8 ypappatıxý ¿otv euretpla TOV Mapa romtalç te xol cvyypapedow cc El TO TOAD Aeyouévov. 
péon 8& adtic dori EE meAtov dveeyvwats evtpibijs xatà mpocwidlav, Sedtepov EEnynatc nate TodS 
EVUTAPYOVTAG TOMTIXOÙÇ TEOTOUG, TPITOV YAWaTaV TE Kal lovopiàv mpóystpoc ANÓÕĞOCIÇ, TETAPTOV 
etuponroytac eüpsotc, MEUMTOV àvañoyiaç &xXoytpióc, ExTOV xpletc TOMUdTWY, 8 dE xdALOTOV ¿OTI 
TAVTWY TOV EV TH TEXVY. 

Although most of the téyvy ypappatıxý postdates Dionysius, the introduction (which 
includes this definition of grammar) is commonly held to be Hellenistic in origin. Cf. Jan 
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The fact that Dionysius begins his definition with reading aloud is not a 
coincidence; since the fourth century B.C.E. grammar had been described as a 
science (téyvn) of sound.? Letters and words were regarded as writable sound, 
written symbols that signified spoken sounds.!? Reading aloud depended on a 
correct analysis of the written sounds and their division, namely of the struc- 
tural components found in a text. The analysis was followed by a pronuncia- 
tion—the public reading—of the text, through which both sound structures 
and aural features were vocally expressed. 

Among the six parts of grammar, reading aloud is the only one that Dionysius 
Thrax presents in more detail. He points out that public reading gives a fitting 
vocal expression which is based upon the text's structural components and 
aural features: 


Reading aloud is faultless pronunciation of works of poetry or prose. 
One must read with attention to delivery, prosody, and division. From 
the delivery we perceive the value of the work, from the prosody its 
art, and from the division its overall sense, so that we may read tragedy 
heroically, comedy in an everyday manner, elegy shrilly, epic vigorously, 
lyric harmoniously, and laments subduedly and mournfully. Unless these 
rules are carefully observed, the value of the poetry is ruined and the skills 
of those who read aloud appear ridiculous.” 


DIONYSIUS THRAX, Gramm. 2 


Pinborg, “Classical Antiquity: Greece,” in Historiography of Linguistics (ed. Thomas A. Se- 
beok; Hague: Mouton, 1975), 69-126, esp. 103-106. 

9 Note, however, that Dionysius Thrax defines grammar both as a téxvy, science, and as 
éumetpia, an acquired experience, which is somewhat less distinguished than a téyvy. Cf. 
Heinrich Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der Literatur- 
wissenschaft (3rd ed.; Stuttgart: Steiner, 1990), § 3. See also the discussion in Robert Henry 
Robins, "The Initial Section of the Tékné Grammatiké,’ in Ancient Grammar: Content and 
Context (ed. Pierre Swigger and Alfons Wouters; Leuven: Peeters, 1996), 3-15. 

10 Cf. Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 91-100; Schmidhauser, “Grammar,” 503-509. 

11 — &y&yvocic ¿oTi TOMLATwV H TVYYPALUATWY dit&meeo voc npopopå. dvayvwotEov dé xad’ ónó- 
xptoty, KATA Ttpocqó8tov, KATR SlATTOAHY. Ex LEV yàp cfjc oroxpleenc THY àpethv, Ex OE THS 
Teoawdtac THY TÉXVNY, EX SE THC Bt cof TOV reptexópevov VodV OpOpev: Wa THY LEV Toaywolav 
Newikas dvayvapev, THV dé xwpmdtorv Biwtixdd, và SE EAcyeta Aryupadc, TÒ dé £roc eVTOVUNG, THY 
dé AvELajy noino EUPEADS, Tovs dE olxtous ópetpévoxc xod YOEEAC. TA yàp UN ropa THY TOUTWY 
ylvópeva rapathenaw xor tas TOV TOMT dpetac xatappimtel xal và £&etc TAY &vayryvwoxóv- 
TWV KATAYEAATTOUS NAPİTTNOW. 
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Margaret Ellen Lee and Bernard Brandon Scott have developed a method for 
analyzing sound structures in Koine Greek compositions.’ They use sound 
maps, graphical representations of writable sound, to visually display the sound 
structures ofa text. The method of sound mapping is based upon ancient gram- 
mar and uses analytical categories described by ancient grammarians, rhetori- 
cians, and literary critics. Lee and Scott describe it as a way of approaching 
ancient public reading systematically: 


We cannot ... duplicate the listening experiences of ancient audiences 
nor achieve the kind of listening fluency that audiences in the Greco- 
Roman world enjoyed. ... We can, however, attend to sound ina systematic 
way and thus discover a composition's organic structure according to the 
linear dynamics of sound. ... Listening for a composition's aural character- 
istics begins by recapturing the linearity of auditory reception and thus 
recapitulating the process of reading aloud. Analyzing a composition syl- 
lable by syllable makes it possible to discover how sound builds a com- 
position's structure and guides the meaning-making process. ... Sound 
mapping and ancient reading both begin with a graphic presentation of 
syllables in a linear stream.!? 


Since sound maps reveal the aural characteristics of writings, they can be used 
to follow the flow and tempo of the discourse and establish where emphasis 
is directed and effects applied. With the help of sound maps it is possible 
to discover the aural patterns that ancient lectors identified and conveyed 
through vocal expression in public reading. 

Lee and Scott have been criticized for not taking a stand on exactly how 
Koine Greek was pronounced at the time, since this likely affected the aural 
impression in public reading.!^ I agree with Lee and Scott that sound map- 
ping functions regardless of the precise pronunciation at any given time,5 for 
several reasons. First, the pronunciation of Koine Greek was not standardized 
and controlled; it varied between regions and over time. A method tied to a 
specific theory of pronunciation would thus likely miss the mark. Second, the 


12 The fullest and most recent account is found in Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping. 

13 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 167-168. 

14 + Cf. JohnJ. Pilch, review of Margaret Ellen Lee and Bernard Brandon Scott, Sound Mapping 
the New Testament, TS 71 (2010), 954—956. 

15 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 81. 
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change in pronunciation—for example from melodic to stress accent—did 
not occur smoothly and synchronically throughout the ancient Mediterranean 
world. Third, the only attempt I am aware of which applies a specific theory 
of pronunciation to sound mapping—by Jeffrey Brickle, who uses the ideas 
about pronunciation advanced by Chrys Caragounis—does not yield any fur- 
ther results.16 The vast majority of aural features are not affected by how far 
removed the pronunciation is from that of the Classical Era. Consequently, in 
what follows I will not limit myself to applying a specific theory of pronuncia- 
tion. 


Comma, Colon, and Period 

The fundamental compositional units of ancient Greek writings according to 
most ancient literary critics are the colon and the period.” These are frequently 
translated and described as “clause” and “sentence,”!® yet such terms are too 
narrow and do not consider that cola and periods are also sequences of sounds 
that are structured to be uttered aloud (a fact that affects, for example, diction, 
word order, and the length of cola). Comma is a less frequently used term— 
sometimes translated as "phrase"?— which indicates a part of a colon; occa- 
sionally it is merely a fragment in the form of a single word. 

Due to its significance in ancient literary criticism and rhetoric, the colon 
is the basic interpretative unit in sound mapping. Sound maps are structured 
colometrically, which means that they are presented according to the text's 
division with one colon per line and a ragged right margin.?° Aural features 
are also analyzed according to their location within cola. The colon has an 


16 Jeffrey E. Brickle, Aural Design and Coherence in the Prologue of First John (London: T&T 
Clark, 2012). For Caragounis' theory on Greek pronunciation, see Chrys C. Caragounis, The 
Development of Greek and the New Testament: Morphology, Syntax, Phonology, and Textual 
Transmission (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

17 The Greek and Latin terms for colon are x@Aov and membrum, both of which mean “limb” 
or “part of the body" The Greek term for period is nepioðoç ("circuit" or “going round"); in 
Latin a number of designations are used: ambitus, orbis, conversio, complexio, conclusio, 
and transliterations of the Greek term, e.g., periohodos, periodos, and periodus. 

18 For example, x@Aov is translated as “clause” in the Loeb Classical Library translations of 
Aristotle, Demetrius, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In the corresponding editions of 
Rhetorica ad Herennium, Cicero, and Quintilian, however, the more exact term "colon" is 
often, but not exclusively, used for x@Aov/membrum. 

19 The Greek term is xóppa, “piece” or “that which is cut off” (from xóntew, “cut off"). Latin 
treatises use a number of terms, such as caesum, comprehensio, incisum, particula, and 
articulus. 

20 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 140-141. 
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integrative function, since it connects words into a complete statement which 
can be uttered in a single breath. It frequently coincides with a clause, yet a 
colon can encompass several clauses as long as it is possible to pronounce it 
without pause, namely in a single breath.?! 

The period is an artistic arrangement of cola (or of a single colon) which 
only roughly corresponds to a sentence. The difference between periods and 
sentences lies in the sophisticated composition of a period; periods have a cir- 
cuital structure or at least a rounding at the end, which connects the end with 
the beginning and integrates them (into a mepí(o8oc, a "circuit"). All sentences 
are not, therefore, examples of periods.?? 

Since punctuation is rarely well-developed in scriptio continua manuscripts, 
the identification of cola and periods provides the reader with an understand- 
ing of a composition's basic structure. Roughly, the ends of cola can be de- 
scribed as points of short stop and the ends of periods as occasions for a full 
stop, at which the lector makes a brief pause. 


Aural Intensity 


Aural intensity describes the shifting soundscape of a literary writing in public 
reading and how some passages are emphasized. In this study I will conclude 
the sound analysis of parts of John’s gospel with investigations of aural intensity. 
This aids the understanding of larger sound structures and demonstrates how 
the aural intensity varies between them; it displays which passages stand out 
and receive much attention in public reading. 

Aural intensity is examined with the help of distinctive aural features, com- 
positional features that attract emphasis in the public reading of a text. These 
features include instances of distinctive sound quality, conspicuous repeti- 
tions, rhythm, well-formed periods, and tempo shifts. By examining the fre- 
quency and combination of distinctive aural features in a composition it is 
possible to identify different degrees of aural intensity in various passages. 

According to these principles, the aural intensity of a passage can be de- 
scribed on a scale from low to high intensity. Each colon or passage can thus 
be defined as low, medium, or high aural intensity, depending upon which 
distinctive aural features are found within it and how they are combined. 


21 Martin L. West, “Kolon,” in Brill's New Pauly (Brill, 2013). The colon will be described in 
more detail below, 126—133. 

22 Gerson Schade, "Period," in Brill’s New Pauly (Brill, 2013). The period will be described in 
more detail below, 134-140. 
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Passages of high intensity are especially interesting since they are most 
emphasized. By virtue of the noticeable combination of distinctive aural fea- 
tures, such passages stand out from the surrounding text in public reading 
and attract the attention of listeners. The content that is stressed in this way 
can be compared with the results of other types of analyses. To some extent 
these other results can be challenged—or even tested—from the perspective of 
which ideas, themes, and quotes are available and promoted in public reading. 

The aural intensity of longer sections of John’s gospel, found in chapters 5-8, 
will be represented in charts that display the shifting aural intensity throughout 
the section. These present an overview of the normal intensity of the section 
and the points at which the intensity rises to emphasize something. 


Developing Sound Maps 


According to the method presented by Lee and Scott, a sound map is generated 
in a number of steps. Below I will describe and assess these in the light of 
ancient literary critics, grammarians, and rhetoricians, primarily from the first 
two centuries B.C.E. and C.E.2? Following this reconsideration of the sound 
mapping method and the development of it into a method of sound analysis, I 
will use it to analyze sections from John's gospel. 


Delimit Cola 

The first step in developing a sound map is to establish the boundaries of 
the composition's cola. The procedure is essential, since the colon constitutes 
the fundamental interpretative unit in sound mapping, and colometric display 
(the division of the text into cola, whereby each colon comprises a line) is the 
basis for the following steps. Lee and Scott describe the colon as a sense unit 
which in most cases denotes “a predicate and all of its related elements."^ This 
characterization matches conventional definitions of a main clause, namely as 
a complete proposition that regularly consists of a subject and a predicate and 
may be accompanied by related elements. 


23 Although Lee and Scott describe six steps, I will present them consolidated into five 
steps. The reason for this is that the fourth step described by Lee and Scott (to identify 
compositional units) is already covered by the third step (to identify sound patterns, 
including those patterns that delimit compositional units). 

24 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 169. Note, however, that the examples and descriptions 
that follow (169—171) make it clear that cola sometimes can be delimited in more than one 
way. 
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Ancient descriptions of the colon focus upon one or several of the following 
characterizations: part of a period, sense unit, and breath unit. First, the most 
common type of description focuses on the colon as a constituent part of a 
period.”5 Such a characterization follows naturally from the fact that the terms 
x@Aov and membrum mean “part of the body" and analogies between compo- 
sition and the body are commonplace.” Second, the colon is also presented as 
a sense unit, which is the definition that is most clearly taken up by Lee and 
Scott. Demetrius?’ states that the function of a colon is to complete a thought 
(Bt&votaty &raptičew); it comprises either a complete thought or a complete part 
of a thought.?? Similar accounts are found in Quintilian and in the anonymous 
Rhetorica ad Herennium? Third, the colon is described as a breath unit, a fun- 
damental speech unit in the sense that it includes what you can utter in the 
duration of a single breath.?? Demetrius describes cola as units that frequently 
mark the boundaries of the text, "since it would otherwise continue at length 
without limit and run the speaker out of breath"?! 

The colon is thus not solely a sense unit, nor is vocal articulation the only 
criterion for its extent.?? A definition applicable to sound analysis should rather 
focus on cola as sense units with limited extent (they are pronounceable in a 
single breath), which can but do not have to be combined into periods. 


Cola as Sense Units 
The fact that cola primarily are sense units does not mean that they exclusively 
consist of main clauses. Lee and Scott relate several New Testament phrases 
without a finite verb (or any verbal element at all, as long as one is implied), 


25 Aristotle, Rhet. 3.9.5-6; Demetrius, Eloc. 2, 10; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 18-19; 
Quintilian, Inst. 9.4125; Rhet. Her. 4.19.26. 

26 See e.g., Longinus, [Subl.] 40; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4123. 

27 The author of mepi épuynvelac, a treatise on literary theory which was probably written 
in the first or second century B.C.E., is conventionally called Demetrius. See Doreen 
C. Innes, "Introduction," in Aristotle xxi11 (ed. Stephen Halliwell, Donald Russell and 
Doreen C. Innes; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1999), 311-342. 

28 Demetrius, Eloc. 2-3. 

29 Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.123; Rhet. Her. 4.19.26. Cf. also Cicero, Or. Brut. 211. 

30 Demetrius, Eloc. 1. Cf. also Cicero, Or. Brut. 211. 

31 ¿nel TOL paxpòç dv Ely xai dretpoc xai atEYVaS Nviywv Tov Aéyovta. (Demetrius, Eloc. 1) 

32 Ihave revised my previous assertion to that fact. See Dan Nasselqvist, “Translating the 
Aural Gospel: The Use of Sound Analysis in Performance-Oriented Translation," in Trans- 
lating Scripture for Sound and Performance: New Directions in Biblical Studies (ed. James 
A. Maxey and Ernst R. Wendland; Eugene: Cascade Books, 2012), 49-67, esp. 51. 
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which they interpret as cola.3 This fits well with several passages related by 
ancient authors of cola that lack finite verbs. Compare the following examples, 
which are presented by Demetrius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of cola with 
and without verbal forms: 


“Exatatog MiAnatos ade pudetrat3+ 


HECATAEUS OF ABDERA, FGrH 264 Hecataeus F 1A 


Aapetov xai Tapvodktisos yivovtat maides 
npeoBútepoç èv AprotépEr, vewtepoc È Küpoc?5 


XENOPHON, Anab. 1.1 


TEATOV LEV, © dv8pec APyvatot, tots Geois cüyopaı nâo xod TATAG, 
Sony £Üvototy £ytov iyw StaTEAM TH Te Tóc xai now opiv, 
tooabtyy dmd&ogat uot map’ bÂ elc toutovi tov dywva.36 


DEMOSTHENES, Cor.1 


In the first example, from Hecataeus of Abdera, the colon consists of a main 
clause with a finite verb (uu8eitat). In the second example, from Xenophon, 
the first colon includes a finite verb, whereas the second lacks verbal forms. It 
can nevertheless function as a colon, since a verbal form (£c) is implied by 
the context. In the third example, from Demosthenes, the first and second cola 
both contain finite verbs (edyouot and StateA®), whereas the only verbal form 
in the third colon is an infinitive (0áp&ot). Heinrich Lausberg summarizes the 
types of verbal forms that are acceptable as the basis for a colon: “[A]lso those 
word groups which contain a predicative verbal form (infinitive, participle) 
or a predicative nominal form (predicate noun) are recognized as cola from 


33 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 169-171. 

34 The passage is quoted by Demetrius (Eloc. 2) as an example of a colon which contains 
a complete thought. Hecataeus of Abdera, a historian and philosopher active during the 
third century B.C.E., should not be confused with the early Ionian historian Hecataeus. 

35 The passage is quoted by Demetrius (Eloc. 3) as an example of two cola, both of which 
comprise a complete thought. Note that Demetrius omits 300 at the end of the first colon 
(in Xenophon the colon thus reads “Darius and Parysatis had two sons"). For a theory as 
to why it is omitted in this context, see Doreen C. Innes, "Period and Colon: Theory and 
Example in Demetrius and Longinus,” in Peripatetic Rhetoric after Aristotle (ed. William 
W.Fortenbaugh and David C. Mirhady; New Brunswick: Transaction, 1994), 36—53, esp. 43. 

36 The passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 18) and presented as a period 
of three cola. 
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the outset, since, through the predicate part, they display a certain semantic- 
syntactic completeness."?? 

The only exceptions to the observation made by Lausberg (in addition to the 
one already mentioned, that implied verbal forms are as valid as those explicitly 
presented) that I can find among the examples given by ancient authors are 
parenthetic clauses and imperative clauses. Both of these types seem to be 
able to constitute cola without the presence of any type of verbal component, 
whether explicit or implicit.?? 


The Length of Cola 

Ancient descriptions of the colon state clearly that cola must neither be too 
short nor too long,?9 yet they fail to give guidelines for delimiting cola. Nev- 
ertheless, Demetrius and Cicero indicate that an ideal colon of prose has the 
length of a hexameter line; it thus consists of twelve to seventeen syllables.^? 
The examples given in the descriptions also indicate the accepted interval ofa 
colon, within which limits we should try to demarcate cola when developing a 
sound map. Less than half ofthe cola presented as examples comprise 1217 syl- 
lables; just as many have more than 17 syllables and a small group of examples 
include cola with fewer than 12 syllables. 

The common length of a colon is closer to 9-23 syllables; the acceptable 
length stretch even further and includes cola of 7-30 syllables, yet in these cases 
a remark is made upon the unusual length.*! Examples of commata comprise 
3-9 syllables, which results in only a small overlap between commata and 
cola. An expression of 7-9 syllables could thus constitute either a comma or 
a colon. 


37 Aber auch die Wortgruppen, die eine prüdikative Verbalform (Infinitiv, Partizip) oder eine 
prüdikative Nominalform (Prádikatsnomen) enthalten, werden von Anfang an als Kola aner- 
kannt, da sie durch den Práüdikatsteil eine gewisse semantisch-syntaktische Ganzheit zeigen 
(Lausberg, Handbuch, § 930). 

38 Cf. the period from Demosthenes, Lept. 1 (in Demetrius, Eloc. 10), in which the second 
colon is parenthetic (cf. Innes, "Period," 47), and the first ofthe two cola from Thucydides 
3.57.4 (in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 7), which consists of an imperative clause. 

39 Aristotle, Rhet. 3.9.6; Demetrius, Eloc. 4; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.125. 

40 Cicero, Or. Brut. 222; Demetrius, Eloc. 205. The interval of 12-17 syllables for a hexameter 
line is due to the fact that it comprises six feet, each of which consists of either a spondee 
(two syllables) or a dactyl (three syllables), and that the last foot is always a spondee. 

41  Ihaveexamined 75 cola (primarily from Demetrius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, both 
of whom present numerous examples) that are given as examples in the discussion of cola 
and periods. A longer discussion of the virtues of different cola lengths can be found for 
example in Demetrius, Eloc. 4—9, 44-47. 
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The identification of common and acceptable intervals of cola length is 
an important corrective to the present use of sound maps. Lee and Scott 
include cola of exceptionally short length, no more than 3-5 syllables.42 When 
delimited with such brief spans the clauses become commata, which in turn 
cannot constitute lines but must be combined with other commata or with 
a colon. An apparent example of a colon that comprises two commata is 
found in John 1:50b. Both commata include a verbal form and could thus be 
treated as separate cola were it not for their brevity; they both consist of 
only five syllables. The parallelism of the two commata is clearly noticeable 
when they are presented below each other. The whole of John 1:50 can thus be 
presented in two ways, as shown below. The first example displays one colon on 
each line. The second example accentuates that 1:50b consists of two parallel 
commata by presenting each comma on a separate line, yet indicating at the 
beginning (with the designations b, and bz) that they are combined into a 
single colon. 


150 a ànexpiðy 'Ico0c xoi eirev adte- 
b étretndv cot bt elddv ce 
c VMOKATW tf|c cuxi)c MLOTEVEIG; 


150 a ànexpiðy Incots xoi eirev adte- 
b, öt &inóv cor 
b, ott elddv oe 
c VMOKATW THS cuxi)c MLOTEVEIG; 


Jeffrey Brickle, who uses sound mapping in an otherwise compelling study of 
1John 11-4, delimits the four verses into eighteen cola, two of which are very 
short—five and six syllables, respectively. He also presents a metrical analysis 
of the prologue in twenty-one lines, of which seven lines comprise only 5-6 
syllables.^ 

Jeanne d'Arc, who has published colometric editions of the four gospels 
in Greek and French, similarly delimits cola as sense units regardless of their 
length (she uses the term "stique grec," which she presents as a separate line 


42 Examples of extremely short cola can be found in all of the presented sound maps. See 





Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 220, 240, 269—272, 299-300, 328—331, 362—363, 367. 

43  |Brickle, Aural Design, 53 fig. 1, 105-106 fig. 17. Brickle does, however, mention that he 
uses “line units rather than strictly identifying cola" (Aural Design, 17 n. 85), yet the lines 
presented are still too short to be useful in extensive public reading and would, in a 
delivery context in antiquity, have been combined into actual cola of acceptable length. 
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and aligns with “une ligne du frangais").^^ She frequently presents cola as short 
as two syllables. The sixteen syllables of John 9:12 are, for example, divided into 
four cola of 5, 6, 2, and 3 syllables, respectively.*5 

Frank Scheppers, who argues that Greek word order rules should be applied 
to cola rather than to syntactic units, delimits cola of extreme brevity. He 
divides a single sentence from Lysias (On the murder of Eratosthenes 1.23b), 
which comprises 36 syllables, into seven cola of 2-8 syllables each.** He repeat- 
edly delimits single words of one or two syllables into separate cola.*” 

The demarcations of cola made by Lee and Scott, Brickle, and d'Arc seem 
to rest solely upon the notion of cola as sense units, namely that each clause 
comprises a separate colon, whereas Scheppers focuses on word order. They all 
overlook, however, that cola as breath units must neither be too long nor too 
short. 


The Identification of Cola 
The analysis ofthe colon made in this subchapter is as detailed as possible from 
the accounts of ancient literary criticism and rhetoric; it nevertheless leaves 
room for interpretation, and cola can occasionally be delimited in several 
ways. This is true of analyses made by ancient authors as well.*$ Lee and 
Scott emphasize the need for interpretation and describe the perception of 
sound patterns as an intuitive process.?? Despite varying length and use of 
verbal forms, the following three key features in Aristotle's presentation of the 
colon—as construed by George A. Kennedy—are true throughout the period 
from Aristotle (fourth century B.C.E.) to Quintilian (late first century C.E.): 


44 Jeanne d'Arc, Évangile selon Marc (Paris: Belles lettres, 1986); Jeanne d’ Arc, Évangile selon 
Matthieu (Paris: Belles lettres, 1987); Jeanne d' Arc, Évangile selon Luc (Paris: Belles lettres, 
1988); Jeanne d' Arc, Évangile selon Jean (Paris: Belles lettres, 1990). The quote is found on 
the back flap ofthe dust cover of d' Arc, Marc. 

45 dArc, Jean, 65. 

46 Frank Scheppers, The Colon Hypothesis: Word Order, Discourse Segmentation and Discourse 
Coherence in Ancient Greek (Brussels: VUBPress, 2011), 230-231. Scheppers' criteria for 
delimiting cola, which primarily revolve around word order, are described on pages 181- 
225. 

47 See, for example, Schepper, Colon, 233 (x&yw and xat), 238 (tyw), 243 (£yyoc), 247 (Gc), 248 
(xat), 258 (168€ and ý), and 263 (ovxobv). 

48 The clearest example is how Aristotle (Rhet. 3.9.2) and Demetrius (Eloc. 17) interprets 
the opening sentence of Herodotus in different ways. Note, however, that the passage in 
Aristotle probably is an interpolation. See R.L. Fowler, "Aristotle on the Period (Ret. 3. 9),” 
CQ 32 (1982): 89-99, esp. 95. 

49 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 156, 170. 
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“syntactical completion (at least a complete phrase), unitary thought, and 
length that is a mean between ‘too short’ and ‘too long. "50 

In sum, the first step of developing a sound map consists of determining 
the boundaries of the composition’s cola and presenting them colometrically, 
namely with one colon per line. The colon is a sense unit, which means that 
it consists of an entire clause with at least one verbal form and its related 
elements.?' The verbal form does not have to be a finite verb and it can be 
implied, for example, elliptically or through the omission of a form of zip. The 
colon also has a limited extent, since it must be pronounceable in a single 
breath and not too short. The common interval of colon length is 9-23 syllables 
and the accepted interval is 7-30 syllables. An expression which is shorter 
than seven syllables is defined as a comma, an unusual compositional unit that 
does not have to include any verbal form and normally cannot stand on its 
own. 

These guidelines for delimiting cola in the development of sound maps are 
based upon descriptions and actual examples found in ancient sources. They 
leave some room for interpretation, yet are substantially more detailed than 
those given by Lee and Scott. There is therefore no reason to overemphasize 
the assessment made by James A. Kleist: "In view of this lack of more pre- 
cise information from ancient sources we are justified in allowing ourselves a 
certain latitude in applying the colometric system to ancient texts." 5? On the 
contrary, the explicit descriptions found in ancient sources—when combined 
with “hidden theory"? implicit in examples and comparisons—rather restrain 
the licence with which we can distinguish individual cola. 


Illustration from John 10 
As an illustration of the reconsidered sound mapping method, I will develop a 
sound map of John 1031-5 and elaborate on it after the presentation of each step 
of the method. I will also briefly comment upon how and why the sound map 


50 George A. Kennedy, Aristotle On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civic Discourse. Translated with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices (2nd ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), 
214. 

51 Related elements, such as a noun and its article or a predicate and its objects, should thus 
not be separated into different cola. 

52 James A. Kleist, "Colometry and the New Testament (Concluded),’ CB 4, 4 (1928): 26-27. 

53 The terminology of “‘hidden’ theory" (sic) is used by Doreen Innes to refer to a deliberate 
tool of criticism, whereby the author illustrates a concept not only by examples, but also 
by presenting it in a form which illustrates the point being made. She examines Demetrius 
and Longinus and finds hidden theory in both. Cf. Innes, “Period,” 40, 44-45, 48. 
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is constructed in a particular manner. Chapters 5-8 (which include analyses of 
John 1-4) will, however, only display completed sound maps. 

Below is a colometric presentation of John 10:1-5. The verse numbers can be 
found in the left margin and each colon is distinguished with a letter which 
facilitates reference to it. 

101 auyv duyv Aeyo vty, 

ó uh cioepyópevoç Sik THS BUpac el THY DANY TAV rtpoBértov 
OMA àvaßaivwy doy oO ev 

exeivos xAérttY| Eotlv xod ANTS: 

6 0€ cicepyduevos dtd THs Iúpaç Tol otv «Qv npoßátwv. 
TOUT ó Gupropoc dvolyet, 

xai TH TPSBATA TIS pwviç adTOD anovel 

xoi tà Tia mpdBpata pwvet xat övopa xod &&dnyer adte. 

ray TH Dia návta Ex Baa, 

EUTIpOTVEV AUTHV nopeeta, 

xal ta mpóporcat aÙT® cxorovOet, 

tt otda THY ovv adtod: 

aMotpiw dé od ur dxorovyoovaw 

AMA pevsovtat an’ adtod, 

STL oox oldact TAY AMoTpiwy THY pwvýv. 


10:2 
10:3 


10:4 


10:5 


qornrn aa Saa aSa AAAS 


The distinction of cola in John 10:1-5 is primarily based upon sense units; each 
clause is delimited as a separate colon as long as it is not too long or too 
short, in which case it must be divided or joined with another colon. This was 
considered in the case of 10:1a and 10:3c. In 10218, the clause dun pv Aćyw duty 
is relatively short (eight syllables),5+ yet long enough to be able to stand on 
its own (and a combination with 10:1b would only result in a very long colon, 
which would be notable on its own). In 10:3c, the basic rule that each main 
clause comprises a separate colon is not possible to enforce. The final clause 
of 10:3c (xal é&&yet adté) is too short to function as separate colon (it has only 
six syllables). As a result, 10:3c consists of two main clauses that combine into 
a colon of normal length (twenty syllables).55 


54 The length fits the acceptable interval of cola length (7-30 syllables), but not the common 
interval (9-23 syllables). Cola as short as this one receive remarks by ancient literary 
critics, such as when Demetrius (Eloc. 5) comments upon “the brief [cola] of Archilochus" 
(tots ApyAóxou Beaygowv) and quotes two cola, each of which comprises eight syllables. 

55 As mentioned above, the existence of two finite verbs in a single colon is not unparalleled. 
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Identify Periods 

The second step in developing a sound map is to analyze which cola are 
combined into periods. Demetrius defines the period as “a combination of cola 
or commata which has brought the underlying thought to a conclusion with 
a well-turned ending.” The definition accentuates the circuital nature of the 
period; it is completed when it “bends back" at the end and completes a circuit. 
The end ofa period is a point of natural pause, at which the reader stops briefly 
and takes a breath before continuing;?? it is also where the listeners may digest 
and interact with what they have heard. Quintilian describes the end ofa period 
as an occasion for interaction between the lector/performer and the audience: 
“This is where the speech rests; this is what the listener awaits; this is when 
all praise breaks out.58 Cicero states that most people delight in a full and 
complete period, “for the ears expect the thought to be bound together by the 
words,”59 


Period Features 
There are several ways in which a single colon or a group of cola can be turned 
into a period and through which it can be identified as such by the lector: 
elongation, Ayperbaton, and symmetry. 
Elongation is effected through along final colon, which marks the end ofthe 
period. Cicero states that the last colon should be ofat least equal length to, and 
preferably longer than, the previous cola: 


[I]f [the periods] are shorter at the last [colon], this will almost cause 
a break in the circuit of words, for that is what they call these turning 
points in Greek. Therefore, the later [cola] should either be equal to the 


For example, both Aristotle (Rhet. 3.9.7) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 7) present 
such cases. 

56  ëotw yàp ý) replo8oc oúotypa ix xeAov Y, xogpiátov ebxatactpdqws elc THY Outvotay. THY 
ónoxeigéviy ànnptiopévov (Demetrius, Eloc. 10). 

57 Cf. Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.61. 

58 Haec est sedes orationis, hoc auditor expectat, hic laus omnis exlamat (Quintilian, Inst. 
9.4.62). This sentence is in itself an example of a period, although in Latin. It is combined 
from three cola through parallel length (87-7 syllables), parallel sounds (the initial 
haec-hoc-hic ofthe first three cola and the ending expectat—exclamat in the last two cola), 
and what may be a “turn” at the end (the opposition of sedes orationis, "the speech rests,’ 
and laus omnis exclamat, "all praise cries out"). It is thus also an instance of hidden theory 
(see above, 132 n. 53). 

59  ldenim exspectant aures, ut verbis colligetur sententia (Cicero, Or Brut. 168). 
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preceding [ones], and the last [cola equal] to the first, or-—which is better 
and more pleasing— [they should be] longer.®° 
CICERO, De or. 3.186 


Cicero indicates that this view on the combination of cola into periods is 
already well known and he refers it to Theophrastus, the third century B.C.E. 
colleague and successor to Aristotle, as well as to the Peripatetics.©! Demetrius 
also addresses cola length as an important aspect in the formation and identi- 
fication of periods.® 

Periods are often indicated by a certain form of hyperbaton, an inversion of 
regular word order, which Fowler describes as “abnormal word order, in which 
an essential idea is left suspended until the end of the sentence.”®3 When the 
suspended and essential word or idea is revealed at the end of the expression, 
it functions as a “bending back" which completes the period.54 

Another frequent feature in periods is symmetry, which is created through 
juxtaposition of corresponding sounds or of entire cola. Such parallel patterns 
create approximate rhythm, which aids in uniting the cola into a distinguish- 
able unit. Similar sounds can be repeated in any position, yet they are regularly 
found at the beginning and end of words, for example through alliteration or 
uniform case endings. Entire cola can also be positioned to create symmetry, 
for example through uniform colon length or the repetition of words in sim- 
ilar positions in several cola. The juxtaposition is strengthened if the parallel 
sounds express contrasting ideas. Such a contrast (antithesis) can unite cola 
into a period, even without the existence of parallel sounds. The completion of 
a pattern—regardless of type—thus indicates a potential period.95 

Lee and Scott describe the formation of periods in a slightly different man- 
ner. They identify three distinguishing features of periods: elongation, balanc- 
ing, and rounding. Their descriptions of elongation and balancing correspond 


60  [S]iin extremo breviora sunt, infringitur ille quasi verborum ambitus; sic enim has orationis 
conversiones Graeci nominant. Qua re aut paria esse debent posteriora superioribus, et 
extrema primis aut, quod etiam est melius et iucundius, longiora. 

61 Cicero opens the section (De or. 3.184) with a reference to Theophrastus and ends it with 
a clear allusion to the Peripatetics, stating that what was just said about periods is a 
reiteration of their view on the subject (De or. 3187). 

62 Demetrius, Eloc. 17-18. 

63 Fowler, “Period,” 98-99 (the quote is found on page 98 n. 41); Innes, “Period,” 47, 51-52. 

64 Cicero, Or. Brut. 164; Demetrius, Eloc. 10, u, 17, 30-31; Rhet. Her. 4.32.44. Cf. also Longinus, 
[Subl.] 22; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.26. 

65 Aristotle, Rhet. 3.9.7—10; Cicero, Or. Brut. 164-166, 219-220; Demetrius, Eloc. 22-23; Rhet. 
Her. 4.44. See also Innes, “Period,” 47. 
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approximately with how I present elongation and symmetry.996 They portray 
rounding, however, in ambiguous terms and without references to any ancient 
sources. On the one hand, it is connected to how the period’s conclusion returns 
to the beginning and thus indicates closure; this is clearly a description of the 
“bending back” or circuit which is an important aspect of periods. On the other 
hand, they define rounding as “the repetition at the period’s end of sounds 
heard at the beginning” and analyze New Testament passages accordingly.®” 
Unfortunately, they provide no references to ancient sources and I cannot 
find any support for the notion that repetition of this type unites cola into a 
period.58 

The ancient descriptions and examples of periods do not provide a unified 
opinion on the amount of period features (such as elongation, hyperbaton, 
and symmetry) necessary in a passage for it to be defined as a period, yet the 
examples indicate that some type of "bending back" is always necessary at the 
end of the period. Hyperbaton and different types of symmetry can provide 
such a well-turned ending. Elongation, on the other hand, often signals the 
existence of a period, yet it cannot form one by itself. 

The following examples—all of which are related by Demetrius as he ana- 
lyzes periods—illustrate which features are fundamental and which are sup- 
plemental in a complete period: 


66 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, no, 171. Note, however, that they state that elongation 
can be achieved not only through a long final colon, but also with the help of *multiple 
long vowel sounds" (Sound Mapping, 171). I cannot find anything in the ancient sources 
to support the notion that multiple long vowel sounds cause elongation, nor do Lee and 
Scott leave any references to that fact. 

67 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 110, 171-172 (the quote is found on page 171). According to 
the translation by H.M. Hubbell found in the Loeb edition, Cicero however states (Or. Brut. 
149) that one of the ends of word arrangement is that final syllables fit the initial syllables 
as neatly as possible and that agreeable sounds should be used, whereupon he turns to 
periods (and states that symmetry produces a period). Although Cicero seems to refer to 
the avoidance of hiatus (a clash of vowels between the final syllable of one word and the 
initial syllable of the next), Lee and Scott may have interpreted the passage as a reference 
to the repetition of an agreeable sound at the beginning and at the end of a period (they 
elsewhere use Loeb translations extensively). 

68 As mentioned above, symmetry helps define a period, yet that refers to similar sounds in 
parallel positions, which can be easily heard, not to any repetition of a sound in the first 
and last cola (in which case almost all expressions would be defined as “rounded”). Cf. 
the example from Philemon 4-6, in Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 171-172, a passage they 
consider as rounded due to aural connection between evyapicta at the beginning of the 
first colon and Xptoxóv at the end of the fifth colon. 
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TAEWY Mev Stk cfc vjretpou, 
nekevwyv dé Sid tç 6o dioec. 69 
ISOCRATES, Paneg. 89 


‘Hpoddtov Adtcapyvycaéos tatoping anddekc Se” 


HERODOTUS, Hist. 1.1 


“Exatatog MiAnatos Õe postca 
TASE ypåpw, wç Lot Soxet dAnOEa elvat 
ol yàp EMývwv Adyot roroi te xai yeAotot, we pol patvovtat, eictv.?! 


HECATAEUS OF ABDERA, FGrH 264 Hecataeus F 1A 


The first example, from Isocrates, shows a period with clear symmetry; it in- 
cludes juxtaposition of sound (z- + -wv and pév/dé at the beginning and did 
tfj; in the middle of both cola), cola length (9 +10 syllables), and ideas (sail- 
ing/marching at the beginning and land/sea at the end). The parallel features 
also result in a circuital pattern, as the second colon responds to the paradox- 
ical meaning (sailing across land) of the first by providing opposites to it (in 
the form of antithesis). The second example, from Herodotus, shows a period 
that comprises a single colon. According to Demetrius’ somewhat curious inter- 
pretation, it has both uĝxoç ("length," since it comprises 20 syllables, which is 
more than the requisite 12—17 syllables, as measured by a hexameter line) and 
xor) (“turning,” since there is a hyperbaton of1,8).? The third example, from 
Hecataeus of Abdera, includes three cola that Demetrius explicitly describes 
as not constituting a period.7? Although the last colon is elongated and there is 
some symmetry (of à8s/óc/àxc in the middle of each colon and an ecsound at 
the end, due to pudettat/etvat/eictv), no “bending back" can be found at the end. 


69 "Sailing across the land and marching through the sea.” The passage is quoted in Deme- 
trius, Eloc. 22, as an example of a period formed from antithetical cola. This rendition of 
the Greek follows Demetrius; Isocrates has infinitives (1Ac0cot and meCedoat) rather than 
participles. 

70 “This is [the] setting out of the history of Herodotus of Halicarnassus.” The passage is 
quoted in Demetrius, Eloc. 17, as an example of a single-colon period which includes both 
elongation and a turning at the end. 

71  *Hecataeus of Miletus speaks thus: T write these [things] as they seem to me to be true. For 


n 


the stories of [the] Greeks are, as they appear to me, many and absurd." The passage (of 
which the first colon was cited above as an example of a colon with a complete thought) 
is quoted in Demetrius, Eloc. 12, as an example of cola that are not combined into a period. 
72 Demetrius, Eloc. 17. For the identification of hyperbaton, see Innes, “Period,” 47. 


73 Demetrius, Eloc. 12. 
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The example from Hecataeus shows that neither elongation nor symmetry 
is enough to form a period. At least one of the period features (elongation, 
hyperbaton, and symmetry) must be present, but it should also be turned or 
“bent back" in order to form a circuit, a mepiodoc. 

As seen in the examples above, periods can include a single colon or a num- 
ber of cola; the number of cola admissible in a period increases over time. 
Aristotle acknowledges periods which comprise either a single colon or— 
preferably—two cola. According to Rhetorica ad Herennium, periods include 
two or three cola. Cicero mentions that a “full period” (plena comprehen- 
sio) consists of four cola, yet his examples seem to indicate that less than 
this is acceptable. Demetrius and Quintilian both acknowledges periods com- 
prising 1-4 cola and Quintilian adds that they often include more than four 
cola. By the first two centuries C.E. the acceptable number of cola has thus 
increased to at least four, yet more than four cola can be found in actual prac- 
tice.”4 


Periodic and Continuous Prose 

In their development of sound maps, Lee and Scott combine all cola into 
periods, regardless of whether these display period features or not." As a 
result, periods largely coincide with sentences, rather than indicate instances of 
sophisticated cola arrangement. If period features are present in an expression, 
Lee and Scott define it as a well-formed period. I will identify periods according 
to the principles described above and display other cola continuously, one 
colon per line without pauses. 

It isa common phenomenon in ancient writings that many cola are not com- 
bined into periods; this follows logically from the fact that periods only involve 
cola with one or more period features and a well-turned ending. The frequency 
of periods in a text can be described on a sliding scale between two extremes: 
“continuous” prose, which comprises cola that are not combined into periods, 
and "periodic" prose, in which periods are densely positioned with few or no 
loose cola between them."6 Most ancient commentators emphasize that the 


74 Aristotle, Rhet. 3.9.5; Cicero, Or. Brut. 213, 222; Demetrius, Eloc. 16-17; Quintilian, Inst. 
9.4.124—125; Rhet. Her. 4.19.26. 

75 The only extensive exception is the sound map of the Sermon of the Mount, which is pre- 
sented as continuous prose without any periods. This was the first sound map published 
by Lee (then Dean) and Scott (in Scott and Dean, "Sermon"). In recent contributions, they 
do not use the distinction between periodic and continuous prose in the concrete devel- 
opment of sound maps. 

76 The Greek terms for periodic composition are xateotpappevy (“turned around"/"round- 
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use of periods in a text should be varied; few texts should be expressed exclu- 
sively with or without periods. Cicero and Quintilian even present suggestions 
as to whether prose should be periodic or continuous in various genres and 
parts of a speech.7? 

The frequency of periods in a composition also affects how the text is read 
aloud. According to Quintilian's depiction, periodic prose often has an approx- 
imate rhythm and it may be delivered slowly and even subduedly. Continuous 
prose, on the other hand, requires a more rapid and full delivery, which can be 
both sharp and more insistent.7? 

Periodic and continuous composition is often referred to as periodic and 
continuous "style" Lee and Scott primarily follow this convention: “‘Style’ in 
this sense refers to the manner of combining cola into periods."? Since ancient 
literary critics and rhetoricians describe style as a much wider concept than 
this, however, I will refer to periodic and continuous prose (or composition), 
rather than to periodic and continuous style. 


Illustration from John 10 

John 10:1-5 contains one period, which comprises 10:1b-10:2. The period's four 
cola display both symmetry and Ayperbaton. The symmetry is especially promi- 
nent with cola of parallel length (the first and last cola comprise 20 syllables 
each and the middle two cola both consist of 10 syllables) and with whole 
phrases in parallel positions in the first and last cola (6 wn/de eicepyópevoc 8t TS 
90poc at the beginning and tv mp0Bdtwv at the end). The Ayperbaton is twofold. 
The first instance includes an example which is stretched out over three cola 
(10:1b—d); the predicate is postponed until the third colon. It is easily recogniz- 
able when translated colon by colon: 


The one not entering through the gate into the sheepfold, 
but going up by some other way, 
that one is a thief and a robber. 


ed") and éumepiodos (“in periods"). Continuous composition is referred to with the terms 
elpouevy (“strung together" /"continuous") and dijpypevy (“disjointed”). 

77 Cicero, Or. Brut. 207-21; Demetrius, Eloc. 12-15; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17; 
Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.126—129. 

78 See e.g., Quintilian’s description of when to use periodic or continuous composition (Inst. 
9.4.126—128) and how these instances are then delivered (Inst. 9.4.138—139), according to 
the principle that composition should correspond with delivery (Inst. 9.4.138). 

79 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 179. 
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The second instance of hyperbaton includes all four cola and introduces a 
bending back at the end, as the final colon provides contrast and the essential 
idea of the passage. The following translation—although less idiomatic than 
the one above—reveals how the last colon echoes the first and brings forth 
contrast, bending back, and a conclusion to the tension initiated at the begin- 
ning (through the phrase “the one not ..."). 


The one not entering through the gate into the fold ofthe sheep, 
but going up by some other way, 

that one is a thief and a robber; 

but the one entering through the gate is a shepherd of the sheep. 


The ten cola of10:3—5 do not combine into a period. Although they include sym- 
metry (through for example ta npóßata, pwvs/pwvet/pwvýv, and adtod/adta; 
these recurrences and variations will be examined in the next step, under the 
heading Identify Sound Patterns), the passage contains no bending back at the 
end. It is a good example of continuous prose in which cola are not closely 
attached to each other. 

Below is a colometric presentation of John 101-5 in which the period is 
clearly delimited with a frame. This is how I will distinguish periods in the 
subsequent sound maps of Johannine passages (in chapters 5-8). The pause 
which a reader makes after finishing a period is indicated by a blank line 
following the period in the sound map. 


10:1 aunv dunv Ayo bpi, 








6 uh cioepyópevoç Sik THs BUpac elc THY ADAHY TOY npoßátwv 
OMA &voatvtov OX oy Oev 

exeivos xAETTNS £c xlv Kal Agere 

6 0€ cicepydpevos dtd Thc Iúpaç noiuýv ¿otv TAV mpopicov. 


v aa g 


10:2 





10:3 a TOUTW Ó Üuptopóc dvotyel, 


xai TA vtpóporrot TIS Pwvijs adTOD dxovel 

xoi tà a medBata pwvet xat övopa xod &&dnyet adt. 
ray TH Dia návta ex py, 

Eunpoolev AUTMV TOPEVETAL, 

xai Ta npóßata ort dcoAovOet, 


10:4 


dtt otda TAV ovrjy adtod: 

a&Motpiw dé od ur) dxohovdyaovaww 

AMAA pevdeovtat an’ adtod, 

StL oOx olSact THY AMoTpiwy THY pwvýv. 


10:5 


aS aa raw awe 
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Identify Sound Patterns 

The third step in developing a sound map is to identify sound patterns found 
within and between cola. Such patterns mainly, but not exclusively, involve rep- 
etition of a phoneme ora word. When sound patterns have been identified and 
presented in a sound map (with the help of various typological marks which 
help illustrate the aural features) they can be analyzed to reveal characteris- 
tics that influence public reading, such as rhythm, tempo shifts, and points of 
emphasis. 

Lee and Scott describe how audiences of public reading are aided by sound 
patterns. Repetition organizes the linear sequence of sound into patterns that 
can be perceived by listeners, who have to process a written composition in 
real time. Aural features convey the structures of a composition and turn the 
audience's attention to specific words and phrases.®° 

Lee and Scott identify three functions of repetition in ancient Greek com- 
positions: it delimits sound groups, organizes sounds into structural units, and 
selects sound for emphasis.?! It is therefore helpful to identify and display dif- 
ferent types of repetition in a sound map. 


Repetition as a Guide to Delimiting Small Sound Groups 
The first function of repetition, to help delimit small sound groups, is achieved 
through the recurrence of phonemes, syllables, words, and phrases.8? It can 
involve the repetition of a specific quality of sound (namely of a particular 
type ofsound, such as internal vowels in adjacent words or successive identical 
case endings) or of a quantity of sound (the duration of a series of sounds, for 
example when successive cola have the same length). 

The length of sound groups which are delimited through repetition varies 
significantly; they include phrases, clauses, periods, longer passages, and even 
entire sections (large sound groups will be described below). Lee and Scott 
indicate that sound groups are delimited solely by the repetition of phonemes 
and syllables. They do not describe how one might establish the limits of 


80 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 135-136, 141-142. 

81 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 145-157. 

82 According to Lee and Scott, only phonemes and syllables achieve this function, since 
lexemes cannot be described as a “basic sound unit of speech” (Sound Mapping, 145). 
Words (and thus lexemes) are often repeated in a limited context, however, and help 
delimit these cola as a sound group. One example is the repetition of Aóyoc in the Prologue 
of John. Aóyoc is used extensively throughout John, yet the three occurrences in John 1:1 are 
isolated from the other examples (the next is found in 1:14) and they help bind together 
the short passage which introduces the Prologue. 
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a sound group according to this principle, however, other than stating that 
non-inflected words, such as conjunctions and particles, divide related sound 
groups.?? Such a definition would not allow for sound groups much larger than 
a clause, however, since these are regularly connected by conjunctions. An 
example of their analysis of John 2015-16 will illustrate that the conception of 
how sound groups are delimited must be broadened. They arrange the passage 
as follows:$* 


Period 9 
1 Aéyet adtH Incoóc, 


2 Tóva, cl xAatetc; 
3 tiva teic; 


Period 10 

1 exetvyn 8oxoüca ötı 6 xnmovpds otv Agvet AUT, 
2 Kvote, 

3 eloveBdotacag  adtdv, 

4 ciné pot Mod EOyxag adtdv, 

5 xXdyo avtov cod. 

Period u 


1 Aéyet ath Incoc, 
2 Mapiáp. 


Period 12 


1 otpapeton exetvy Ayet adTH “EBpaiott, 
2 PofBouv 8 Aéyecot Aðdoxae. 


83 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 145, 156. In the sound maps—although not in the descrip- 
tions and definitions—they repeatedly identify larger sound groups which include con- 
junctions and particles. In practice they thus seem to agree with my description of how 
sound groups are delimited. 

84 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 270—271. I have only included the typographical markers 
which refer to features that I have described this far. 
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It is clear from the arrangement shown above that Lee and Scott delimit 
sound groups—in this case, what they define as periods—on the basis of com- 
plete sentences, not solely according to repeated phonemes and syllables. They 
mark repeated sounds with bold type, yet these are neither phonemes nor syl- 
lables, but rather words (abt /adt@/adtdv) and phrases (Aeyet aùth, Aéyet AUTO). 
Nor do these repeated sounds delimit sound groups by themselves; if they 
did, the whole passage would comprise a single period, since the recurrences 
indicate that the cola are closely attached. Lee and Scott do not explain why 
they separate the lines into four periods that contain the same type of sounds. 
Furthermore, the presentation does not follow the principles of the first and 
second steps of sound mapping, about how cola are delimited and periods iden- 
tified. Seven of the twelve lines are too short to constitute cola (they comprise 
3-6 syllables) and none of the brief periods have elongation, Ayperbaton, or any 
type of bending back at the end. Guided by the principles of how cola and peri- 
ods are identified, I have arranged the passage differently: 


2015 a Aéyev aùth Incoüc: yóva ti xAaletg; tiva Cytets; 
b éxetvy Soxodca ötı 6 xnmoupds ¿otv Aéyet HUTA" 
C xvple, El od eBdotacas adtov, 
d ciné por mod Enxas adtov, Kayo adtoV dpi. 
20:16 a Aéyet otf] Iooüc: Mapicu. 
e otpageîoa exeivy Aye adtH "EBpotioct" 
f paßßovvi 6 Aéyexot Atddoxore. 


When the cola are delimited and arranged in this way, it is clear that the 
whole passage is a coherent sound group.®> Each colon contains at least one 
personal pronoun with a similar sound (adt}/abdtH/adtdv) and the phrase Aéyet 
avty/adtH occurs frequently, each time guiding the listener through the flow 
of the discourse (“he says to her ...” followed by "she says to him ...” and so on). 
The structure of these verses matches Demetrius' description of a period-like 
prose passage of “the dialogue sort" (yévy čiañoyıxý), which he distinguishes 
from common periods and describes in this manner: 


The cola are thrown one upon the other, as in weak phrases, and when we 
have reached the end we can hardly comprehend that the passage was 


85 The repetitions of adth/abt@/abtov and Atys adTH/adTA recur frequently throughout John 
2013-17, which indicate that the sound group is larger than 2015-16, yet it does not 
encompass the whole story of Jesus’ appearance to Mary, which covers John 20:11-18. 
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a period. For the dialogue period should be composed [as something] 
between disjointed and rounded prose, intermingled [and] resembling 
both.86 


DEMETRIUS, Eloc. 21 


John 20:15-16 can thus be delimited into six cola, according to the first step of 
sound mapping, as well as into a coherent sound group, following the principle 
that sound groups are delimited not only through the repetition of phonemes 
and syllables, but also of words and phrases. The recurrence of select words and 
phrases with distinctive sounds unite the sound group. In combination with 
loosely connected cola it fits Demetrius’ description of a period-like composi- 
tion between continuous and periodic prose, which is especially suitable for 
dialogue. 

In sum, sound groups are delimited not only through the repetition of 
sounds (phonemes, syllables, words, or phrases), but also with the help of the 
content conveyed by the sounds.8” Sound groups can vary in length from a 
phrase to a section of passages. 


Repetition as a Guide to Organizing Large Sound Groups 

Lee and Scott describe the organization of structural units as a cumulative 
process. The repetition of sounds establishes patterns that are discernible to 
listeners. Such patterns help delimit sound groups (as described above) and 
the repetition of patterns—or parts of them— connect small sound groups 
into larger ones. To establish large sound groups one needs several indicators: 
“Discerning the organic boundaries of a compositional unit requires multiple 
auditory clues that signal a unit's beginning, end, and internal coherence.”88 In 
practice, however, large sound groups are not always clearly delimited solely by 
an auditory pattern. 


86 . éméppurvout yàp AANA L TK xot ED’ ETEOW ETEPOV, WoTEO Ev xol StaAEAULEVOIS Adyots, xoi 
amoryEavtes porte dv évvornPetuev xatà TO téAOG, tt TÒ Aeyópevov meplo8oc Tiv. Set yàp uecoto 
8uypnpévr Te xal xateotpaupévne AcEews thv Stadoywmyy Tepiodov ypdpeoOan, xol peprypévyv 
ópoiav àupotéporç. 

87 Lee and Scott seem to agree with this when they state (in a later chapter): “At the macro 
level ... sound remains fundamental but operates in concert with other literary devices." 
They also implicitly analyze sound structure according to such an understanding, since 
they use indications of narrative time when they delimit sound groups in Mark 15 (Lee 
and Scott, Sound Mapping, 175, 203-204; the quote is found on page 175). 

88 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 156, 215 (the quote is found on page 215). 
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Once established, patterns can be varied, modified, and transformed, for 
example in order to consolidate a sound group, echo earlier sounds, con- 
nect adjacent sound groups, or simply to avoid tediousness. Repetitions easily 
become tiresome if they are not altered to some extent.9? 

Variation includes minor changes to the pattern, which preserves its basic 
form.9? The variations between att#, adt@, and abtdv in John 2035-16 provide 
an example of this. The pattern is firmly established with the recurrence ofthe 
third person personal pronoun in each colon (and as such itis easily perceived). 
The variation in gender and case does not break the pattern. 

Modification entails a rearrangement or change to some of the pattern 
components without changing the fundamental form of the pattern itself.?! An 
example is the pattern of negative particle + ¿x in John 1:13, which after three 
instances (obx &£, obdé éx, and oùt éx) is modified to AA’ &x at the climax and 
the end of the period.% 

Transformation is less common and involves a more substantial change to 
the structure of the pattern, which is thereby adapted for another purpose, for 
example to initiate a new sound group or establish a similar, yet distinct, sound 
pattern. Lee and Scott present an example of a transformed pattern in the 
Matthean Beatitudes, whereupon the original pattern of paxdptot ... ött (found 
in Matt 5:3-8) is first modified to poxdptot ¿ote (in 5:9) and then transformed 
into bpets ¿ote (in 5:3).9? 

Lee and Scott use various taxonomies of large sound groups, depending 
upon the length and type of the analyzed text. They divide less systematically 
organized compositions (such as Mark 15:25-41) into cola, periods, and parts. 
In compositions with a somewhat more elaborate structure (such as John 20 
and Matt 5-7), they use a fourfold hierarchy which consists of colon, period, 
unit, and section. In the intricate, albeit brief, letter to Philemon, they apply 
three levels of sound groups: colon, period, and a larger unit with titles from 
epistolary theory, which describe the content (address, thanksgiving, body, and 
closing).9+ 


89 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 156. 

go Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 148. 

91 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 149. 

92 The whole of John 1:13 consists of: of oùx €& aipdtwv o08£ ex DeAnpatos capxóc obdE Ex 
9e) actoc dvdpoc aM’ ex Oeod &yevvriOncotv. The passage will be analyzed in greater detail 
in chapter five. 

93 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 150-151, 327—328. 

94 See Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 219-220, 226, 269-273, 327-336. 
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Although ancient sources do not describe larger structural units than peri- 
ods that can be applied to all kinds of literary writings,?5 it is nevertheless 
necessary to use large sound groups in a detailed analysis of a longer text, such 
as a gospel. I will therefore use a fivefold hierarchy of sound groups, which con- 
sists of comma, colon, period, part, and section. A part is a series of cola that 
is longer than a period, yet shorter than a section. A section consists of several 
parts. The length of parts and sections varies more than that of cola and peri- 
ods; itis affected by the content ofthe passage and the sound structures found 
within it. The identification of parts and sections will be exemplified below, 
in the illustration from John 10. In the analyses of John 1-4 (which comprise 
chapters five to eight) I will primarily use three sound groups: cola, parts, and 
sections. Less attention will be given to periods (since not all cola are combined 
into periods) and commata (since they are rarely found).96 When commata sig- 
nificantly affect the sound group, however, they will be taken into account and 
either be integrated into cola or—less frequently—be allowed to constitute 
their own lines.9” 

Large sound groups— parts and sections—are frequently linked with the 
help of connective sounds, which are sounds or words that occur at the end 
of a sound group as well as at the beginning ofthe next. They ease the auditory 
transition between two distinct, yet adjacent, large sound groups and can thus 
aid in delimiting them. Occasionally, such connective sounds are thematic 
words (see below); their repetition advances the exposition of a theme from 
one unit to the next, often in order to function differently in the new unit. 
An example is the noticeable use of qc in the Prologue of John. In the first 
part (1:—5),98 the auditory focus shifts from Aóyoc and 0&óc to čwý and finally, 
in 1:4-5, to the opposites pôç and axotia. The second part (1:6—13), which is 
clearly distinct from the first (the subject changes from the Aóyogc to John the 
Baptist), picks up ga in 1:7 and repeats it four times (and includes the related 
verb, pwtičw). The second part is thus clearly connected to the first and the 
theme oflight progresses between the parts. Connective words can also repeat 
a thematic word from a previous—yet not adjacent— part and thus return the 
attention to an earlier theme. 


95 X Speeches and letters are given such taxonomies, but they are not always applicable to 
other genres of literary prose writings. 

96 Regarding the identification of periods, see the discussion above, 134-140. 

97 This seemsto be allowed as an exception, at least in continuous prose (which is sometimes 
described as composition in “cola and commata"). Cf. Cicero, Or. Brut. 211; Demetrius, Eloc. 
9-10; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.44, 67. 

98 A detailed division of John 1 into parts will be presented in chapter five. 
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Repetition as a Guide to Locating Emphasis 

Besides delimiting sound groups and organizing them into large sound groups, 
repetition also singles out sounds that receive emphasis. Sounds can be empha- 
sized either by prominent position within a sound group or through distinctive 
sound quality (the latter will be discussed in below, under the heading Describe 
Sound Quality).?? The position of repeated sounds affects their capacity for 
attracting emphasis; departure from repetition can also create strong emphasis 
(often in correspondence with the prominence of the established pattern). 

Lee and Scott identify four types of sounds that receive emphasis: beginning 
and ending sounds, parallel sounds, thematic sounds, and exceptional sounds. 
They also argue that “the influence that sound exerts on meaning logically and 
chronologically precedes semantics."100 

Beginning and ending sounds are sounds that occur repeatedly at the begin- 
ning and at the end of a sound group. They frequently receive attention and 
direct emphasis to the repeated words. Occasionally, they function as connec- 
tive sounds, as mentioned above.!?! This type of repetition is only relevant for 
larger sound groups, such as periods, parts, and sections. The beginning and 
ending sounds of a comma or a colon constitute parallel sounds, which are 
described below. An example of a beginning and ending sound is àvrjp in John 
416-18, which constitutes a part distinct from the previous and following cola. 
Although &v/jp is primarily an example of a thematic sound (see below), the 
fact that it is found in the first and the second to last colon creates a possible 
inclusio and thus a beginning and ending sound. 

Parallel sounds are sounds in parallel positions in several cola or commata 
within a sound group. These also attract emphasis, especially when they are 
repeated several times in close proximity.!0? The previously mentioned case 
of pattern modification in John 133 is an example of parallel sounds. Three 
commata|cola!9? include a negative particle and ¿x in parallel position (in the 
first half of each line) and the fourth repeats ¿x in the same position: 


99 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 156. 

100 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 151-152 (the quote is found on page 152). 

101 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 152. 

102 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 154155. 

103 The first three lines are not complete cola (i.e., they do not consist of an entire clause with 
at least one verbal form and its related elements) and the first line is not long enough to 
be a colon. 
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ot odx ¿È aipatwv 

ovde éx BEA ATOÇ copxóc 

ovde &x OgAf)uorroc dvdpdc 

AAN Ex Oeod iyevvhlnoav. 


The emphasis attracted by the repetition of negative statements (“not from ...”) 
in parallel position culminates in 4’ ¿x 0£00 ("but from God") at the end of the 
verse and the period. The parallel sounds thus receive emphasis and strengthen 
the climax. 

Thematic sounds are semantically interesting words or short phrases that 
are repeated in one or several larger sound groups and thus attract attention. 
The difference between frequent words (such as xai) and thematic words is 
that thematic words are repeated in a limited context in which the content that 
they convey is significant.!?^ John 436-18 includes two thematic sounds, &vhp 
("husband"/*man") and xw (“to have"): 


T 
H 
a 
£g 


Aéyet otüxf]: Unaye Pwvygov tov dv8pot cov 
xoi £A0£ EvOade. 

&mexpl£v Y) yuvi) xai eînev orbc 

ovx exw dtyOpa.. 

Aye adtH o Incoüc: 

xo 3c etri Sti d&vdpa obx Exw* 

TEVTE yàp ctvOpas ËTXEŞ, 

xai vOv dv Eyetc obx EotT gov av" 

toOto dc Elonxac. 


4:17 


4:18 


aS na orowe c 


The thematic sounds occur five and four times, respectively, in nine cola. They 
do not function as parallel sounds, however, but are variously positioned (both 
in the middle and at the end of cola). The terms *husband/man" and “have” are 
thematic in this passage and they are both repeated and related to each other, 
which attract attention to the notion of having or not having a husband.!05 
Exceptional sounds are sounds that receive emphasis by clearly deviating 
from an established pattern or from what is otherwise expected to follow.!06 
They will be dealt with below, under the heading "Describe Sound Quality" 


104 Cf. Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 153. 
105 The passage will be analyzed in greater detail in chapter eight. 
106 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 155 (they use the term distinctive sounds). 
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Illustration from John 10 

When sound patterns have been identified they are best communicated with 
the help of typographical marks in a sound map.!?" It is sometimes necessary 
to use the same typographical marks for different features, since there are 
fewer marks than aural features. In some cases it is possible to display all of 
the identified sound patterns in a single sound map. Particularly intense or 
complex passages do, however, warrant several supplementary sound maps 
of the same passage. Alternatively, only the most interesting sound patterns 
are selected and presented in a single sound map. The number of identifiable 
patterns will increase when sound quality is also analyzed, below. 

A single sound map will suffice to display the basic sound patterns of John 
10:1—5, yet it is necessary to go beyond these verses in order to delimit large 
sound groups and to identify connective sounds across them. I will start with 
an analysis of sound patterns and sounds that attract emphasis in John 10:1-5, 
before turning to a wider context: 


101 Auv duyv Aeyo opty, 








6 uh elcepyópevoc Sik THs €0poc elgtHVavAnVY tv npoßátwv 
AMA dvaßaivwv aX.oryóO ev 
exeivos xAért ty Eotlv xat Agere 


6 0€ cicepyduevos Sta tig O0poc mou otv TAV npoßátwv. 


v aa gje 


10:2 





10:3 TOUTW 6 Buvpwpòç àvoiyet, 


xai TOL npóßata tfc qovfj adtod xover 
xoi tà a mpópora gwvet xaT övopa xai &&deyer adta. 
10:4 ötav xà Wa mévta éx aan, 
EUTPOTCEV AUTMV TOPEVETAL, 
xoi TÀ npóßata qÙTA dxoAovOel, 
ott oldactw THY eov adtod: 
aMotpiw dé od uy dxorovdyoovow 
AMAA pevgovtat an’ adtod, 
Stt obx oldactTav dMotpiwy THY pwvýv. 


10:5 


aor aa rw awe fp 


John 101-5 includes two passages: 10:1-2 and 10:3-5. The first five cola mainly 
consist of a period (in 10:1b-2). The following ten cola of 10:3-5 are not com- 


107 These include demonstrating parallel sounds by putting them in visually parallel posi- 
tions, and displaying significant repetitions as well as connective and thematic words with 
different colors. 
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bined into any periods, yet they are intimately connected through various 
sound repetitions. 

The repetition of 6 uy/dé cicepyduevos 8t& tig 00po and x&v npoßátwv in the 
first passage is an example of parallel sounds and probably also of beginning 
and ending sounds. The two phrases occur in precisely the same position on 
the first and fourth cola of the period (at the very beginning and at the very 
end, with four syllables in between) and thus function as parallel sounds. They 
also occur roughly at the beginning (on the second colon) as well as in the 
last colon, which make it plausible that they function as beginning and ending 
sounds. The emphasis attracted by these repetitions is strengthened by the 
lack of competing aural features in the short cola between them and it helps 
combine the cola into a memorable period. 

The second passage contains multiple repetitions, which turn the cola into 
a coherent sound group. Some of these are parallel sounds and are repeated 
several times (such as tà npóßata); others are only repeated once (for exam- 
ple tòa and oi8actv/oi8act) or appear in dissimilar positions when reiterated 
(such as adtobd/adt® and dAAotpiw/&Motpiwv). The two most prominent par- 
allel sounds (npóßat- and gwv-) are also thematic sounds; they are especially 
important since mpdoBatov and qovéo function allegorically in the mapoita (a 
short fable or proverb understood allegorically) presented by Jesus (see John 
10:6). 

Below I present a sound map of John 923 and 9:39-10:8. I will use it to 
illustrate how large sound groups can be delimited and connective sounds 
identified. 


9:1 a xal mapdywv eldev &vOowmov TUPAOV ÈX yeveTf)c. 
b xai nopwtyoay adtov oi pabytat wbtod A&yovrec: 
pat cic Yiuaprev, obroc Y ol yoveic adbtod, va tuPAds Yevvwof; 


Q 


xol sixev 6"Iycots: elg xpiua &yo elc tov xóopov todtov HAGov, 


9:39 a 

b tva ot py BAémovtes PAETWoW 

c xoi oi BAemovtes tuQAÀol evwvTat. 
9:40 a Hxovoav &x t&v Dapioniwv voro ol PET’ adtod ÖVTEÇ, 

b xai sinov adt@: u xod nets tuQAol eoper; 
9:431 a timev abtolç ó 'Incoüc el TuQAÀol te, 

b oix dy etyete åuaptiav: 

c vov de Méyexe ött BAémoyev: 

d  duaotia buOv Level. 
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10:1 a Og" dun tyw Opty, 
b oy eioepyópevoç Sick tig O0pag Eig mhv abAny cv mpopixov 
c | dà àvaßaivwv dX otyóOev 
d X éxelvoc xAEntTys Eotly xol AnotHS 
10:2 a 0 dé Elcepydpevoc Sick THs FUpag TotuY|v otv tv rpoBevo. 
10:3 a = TOUTW 6 Bupwpòç dvotyel, 
b xoi TÀ npóßata tfc qovíj]g adtod dxovet 
c xoi tà a mpópora Qwve? xaT övopa xal &&cyet oro cát. 
10:4 a Otav xà a návta ex Ba, 
b  čunpogðev adtav mopevetau, 
c xal TÀ npóßata aAvTm dxoAovOEt, 
d ötı ol8acty thv owvyv adtod: 
10:5 a dAotpiw dé od Uy dxorovdyaovaw 
b | dà mebEovtat an’ adtod, 
c tt oùx oidacr tev dMotplwy THY pwvhyv. 
10:6 a TavTHY THY Taporpiav elnev adtots 6 Inoots: 
b éxetvor dé odx ëyvwcav xiva hv ad Adet oboli. 
10:7 a eimev odv tU adtots ó'Incoüc: 
b aun dunv Ayo duty 
c öt yw cip y úpa TOV mpopattv. 
10:8 a návteç dco HAov pd £go0 xAénrtar ciciv xod Ayotal: 
b GW’ oùx ýxovoav adtav ta npóßata. 


In order to determine that the passage in John 10:1-5 constitutes a single coher- 
ent sound group, which begins with 103a and ends with 10:5¢, it is necessary to 
examine the preceding and succeeding passages. When considering the previ- 
ous verses (9:39—41) it is clear that they constitute a separate part from 10:1-5. 
They are consolidated into a coherent sound group by two means. First, the 
interchange between Jesus and the Pharisees is marked by aurally similar repe- 
titions of eiretv (cinev and &txov). Second, the opposites Aéro (“to see") and 
tugaot (“blind”) are thematic sounds which occur in parallel position with 
forms of BAéro in the middle of cola and tugAoi near the end of them. The 
noun tuQAóc (“blind”) is a thematic sound for the first several parts about the 
healing of the blind man (91-41)./9? This fact helps delimit these parts from 


108 Cf. how the pattern is established at the outset ofthe section, in 9:1 (which I have included 
in the sound map), with the repetition of tupAdv/tu@Adc in a parallel position. 
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the following and leads to the conclusion that 9:39—41 belongs to another part 
than 10:1-5,!°9 in which the established patterns (tu@Adg, the opposites BAEnw— 
tugaol, and the dialogue with eizetv) are abandoned. 

The part which consists of John 10:1-5 is thus distinct from the one in 9:39—41, 
although both probably belong to a larger section which comprises 9:1—10:21.110 
John 10:1-5 does not only abandon previous aural patterns, but also establishes 
new ones. For example, the thematic sound mpofat- (always in the form of 
npóßata or meob&twv) occurs thirteen times in 10:1-16 from its inception in the 
motpotpío of 10:1-5." 

John 12-5 is also delimited from the following part, which starts in 10:6. 
Whereas 10:1-5 employs the speech verbs tyw and qovéo, the next part returns 
to the use of eizev, previously found in 9:39-41. The three cola (10:6a—7a) are 
replete with overly explicit references to speech (using both eîrev and éAcA«1). 
The part functions as a preparation for a modified version of the nopotpío, 
which begins in 10:7b, by showing that the Pharisees (referred to with abdtoi¢ 
in parallel position in each of the three cola) do not understand the allegory. 
The contrast of 1:6a—7a against what precedes and follows it (for example, 
how 10:7b, similarly to 101-5, opens with uv àuy|v Aéyo dutv and employs 
the thematic sound mpofat-), the overly explicit nature of the passage, and the 
focus on Jesus’ speech and "them" is evident even in a translation which lacks 
the parallelisms found in the Greek text: 


Jesus told them this proverb, 
but they did not understand what he was saying to them. 
Jesus therefore told them again 


The aural pattern in and around John 101-5 thus helps delimit it as a distinct 
part, which in turn fits into a section that includes 9:1-10:21. The part is quite 
distinct from 9:39-41 and 10:6—7a, yet some of its aural features are picked up 
as connective sounds in the part which begins in 10:7b. 


109 Contra, e.g., Jo-Ann A. Brant, John (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2011), 159. 

110 I agree with Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (2 vols.; Peabody: Hen- 
drickson, 2003), 1:775, that John g:1-10:21 constitutes a single section. The use of tugAwy in 
10:21 supports this supposition, as the dominant thematic word of 9:1-41 is repeated in the 
closing of the section. 

111 [tis previously mentioned twice, although quite differently. In 2:14-15, it is joined with 
other animals (that are sold in the temple) and does not function allegorically. 
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Describe Sound Quality 

The fourth step in developing a sound map is to describe the sound quality of 
the text. Lee and Scott mention the notable concern in antiquity for eupho- 
nious composition and delivery. Especially euphonious or dissonant sounds, 
or whole passages of such character, attract the attention of listeners.“ When 
preparing for public reading, the lector should therefore identify features such 
as hiatus, consonant clashes, and instances of especially pleasant or dissonant 
sounds, which are then vocally expressed when reading aloud. 

Lee and Scott describe noticeable sound quality as comprising three cate- 
gories: euphony and harmony, cacophony and dissonance, and onomato- 
poeia."3 I will include more features that affect sound quality and analyze them 
in three categories: euphonious and dissonant sounds, clashes of letters, and 
exceptional sounds. 


Euphonious and Dissonant Sounds 

Euphonious sounds, which include what Lee and Scott refer to as “euphony 
and harmony,”"* can be achieved by several means. The most common form of 
euphonious passage is one in which a frequency of pleasant sounds are found 
in a limited setting, such as a colon, period, or a short part. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus examines the smoothness and harshness of dif- 
ferent letters and syllables. Vowels are the most euphonious letters, although 
they differ in degree: 


The most powerful of these—and the ones which produce the most beau- 
tiful sound—are the long [n and w] and the two-valued [those which can 
be either long or short: o, t, and v] that are lengthened in pronunciation, 
since they are sounded fora long time and do not interrupt the flow ofthe 
breath. The short vowels [s and o], or those which are pronounced short, 
are inferior, since they are weak-sounding and restrain the breathing." 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS, Comp. 14 


112 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 176. 

113 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 176-178. 

114 Lee and Scott do not make a clear distinction between euphony and harmony; they 
present them almost as equivalents. Euphony is described as "the overall auditory impact 
of a series of sounds” and harmony as “the way sounds are combined" (Lee and Scott, 
Sound Mapping, 176-177). It is misleading, however, to use the term harmony (&ppovia) 
solely of sounds (albeit the combination of sounds), since it regularly used to describe the 
impression of complete writings that are well-structured, rhythmic, stylistically fitted to 
their content, etc. Elsewhere in their book, Lee and Scott convey awareness of this fact 
(Sound Mapping, 106-108). 

115 TobTwv Àj) xp&tic vat u£v ¿oTi Kal Pwvy vjlatvyv &moveAet TH Te paxpà Kal TAV Stypdvw dco 
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The recurrence of syllables and words that contain long vowels thus help create 
a euphonious passage. 

Constructions with a large number of the smooth forms of "semivowels" (hpi- 
gwvov), such as A and p, and of “voiceless” (dépwva) letters, such as x, z, and q, 
can also produce a euphonious passage.!!6 Since these letters occur frequently 
in most writings, only conspicuous occurrences such as in alliteration or asso- 
nance, or numerous repetitions in a constricted passage, will stand out enough 
to create euphony. Such an example is found in the opening of Hebrews: 


11 a mOÀogepÓg xoi MoALTPOTWS TAAAL 
b 66606 AaAnous xoig rtortpdiaty Ev Tols npophtatç 


The two cola include smooth voiceless letters (in the form of x) that are com- 
bined with alliteration and homoioteleuton (repetition of -wç at the end of 
words in the first colon).!? Hebrews thus begins with two noticeably eupho- 
nious cola. 

The reverse of euphonious sounds are dissonant sounds, which Lee and 
Scott present under the heading “cacophony and dissonance.” Similar to eupho- 
nious sounds, only conspicuous occurrences or numerous repetitions of letters 
that are considered harsh are noticeable enough to be interpreted as dissonant 
sounds.!? The consonants 6, ¢, and y are all considered harsh letters, whereas 
no vowels belong to this category. Furthermore, a too frequent use of c, £ and p 
is considered dissonant, due to the hissing sound which these letters evoke.!? 
The comic poets criticized Euripides for employing such hissing s-sounds too 
frequently and many authors tried to use them as sparingly as possible. The 
most famous example from Euripides is: 


UNKOVETOL KATH THY Expopay, OTL TOADY HyEtTAL xpóvov Kal TÒV Tod MvEbpaTos OVX ATNOXÓTTEL 
tovov xelpw 8& và Bpayéa  Boayéws Aeyópevo, Sti pixpópwvá te got xal onadoviler tov yov. 

116 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 14-16; Dionysius Thrax, Gramm. 6. Cf. also Demetrius, 
Eloc. 176-177. Note that Lee and Scott mistakenly describe y, p, and v as smooth letters 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents them as intermediate). 

117 Homoioteleuton will be described below, 167. 

118 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 178. Note that Lee and Scott present hiatus and consonant 
clashes as examples of dissonant sounds. I will treat these separately, since they are only 
considered dissonant in smooth passages; in some settings (e.g., in a plain or severe 
passage) they are appropriate and not dissonant at all. 

119 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 14-16; Dionysius Thrax, Gramm. 6. Note that Lee and 
Scott mistakenly describe % x, v, and « as harsh letters (Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Dionysius Thrax present x, 7, and t as smooth and Dionysius of Halicarnassus depicts as 
the noblest of the double letters). 
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Eowod a’, oc taac “EMyjvwv ócot 
tabtov cuvetceByoav Apydov axcpoc 
EURIPIDES, Med. 476-477 


As seen in this rather extreme example from Medea, dissonant sounds are 
most clearly perceptible in brief passages. The twelve instances of sigma (in 
only twenty-four syllables) cannot be pronounced without obvious hissing 
sounds. 


Clashes of Letters 

The following two types of noticeable sound quality, clashes of vowels (hiatus) 
and of consonants, focus on sounds that come into contact across the bound- 
aries of two adjacent words. The encounter between the final letter of a word 
and the initial letter of the next in some cases results in a clash that is dissonant. 
Such clashes affect the tempo and sound quality of the text in public reading.!20 
Cicero relates the common view on clashes of letters, namely that they gener- 
ally should be avoided: 


It belongs to arrangement to place and to connect the words in such a way 
that there are neither harsh clashes of them nor any gaping [a reference 
to hiatus], but rather a degree of connection and flow.??! 

CICERO, De or. 3.171 


Hiatus refers to clashes between vowels that force the reader to make a brief 
pause between the words, which breaks the flow of sound. Diphthongs function 
as vowels in this regard and may cause hiatus. If clashes between vowels occur 
too frequently they create a rough and unsteady impression.!22 

Not all clashes between vowels are dissonant, however; they may even pro- 
duce euphony.? Although Lee and Scott assert that hiatus “does not neces- 


120 Demetrius, Eloc. 68. 

121 Conlocationis est componere et struere verba sic, ut neve asper eorum concursus neve hiulcus 
sit, sed quodam modo coagmentatus et levis. 

122 Demetrius, Eloc. 68; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 20, Dem. 40. For diphthongs being 
treated as vowels in terms of producing hiatus, see Demetrius, Eloc. 72. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (Comp. 22) repeatedly identifies hiatus in instances where a diphthong and a 
vowel clash, such as in the following cases: ’OAbumtot ¿ri (from Pindar, Frag. 75 Schroeder) 
and xoi £Xrica (from Thucydides 1.1). Demetrius (Eloc. 72) presents the following exam- 
ple: Kepxupattot oixıothç (from Thucydides 1.24). 

123 Cicero, Or. Brut. 77; Demetrius, Eloc. 68. 
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sarily create cacophony,’!*4 they do not provide distinctions between different 
types of vowel clashes or describe in which contexts they are considered disso- 
nant. Quintilian, however, is clear on the hierarchy of agreeability in hiatus: 


When a clash of vowels occurs, the speech gapes, pauses, and is afflicted. 
Long vowels, which connect with the same letter, sound the worst. ... He 
who lets a short vowel follow a long will offend less and even less so will 
he who places a short vowel in front of a long. Least offensive is the clash 
of two short vowels.!25 

QUINTILIAN, Inst. 9.4.33—34 


Apart from the frequency of vowel clashes, the type of hiatus thus affects 
whether the passage is dissonant or not. In most cases, only clashes of long 
vowels—especially long vowels of the same kind—are disagreeable. It is there- 
fore necessary to analyze both the number and type of hiatus found in compo- 
sitions. An example of high frequency of hiatus is found in the short period of 
John 1:20 (orange signals hiatus and red indicates dissonant hiatus): 


1:20 a Kal wpoàóynoev xai oox Y|pvrjcoro, 
b xoi wpordyycev dt £o ovx eiui ó Xptevóc. 


More than half of the intersections between words in John 1:20 include vowel 
clashes.756 Despite this, only one instance of hiatus is clearly dissonant, be- 
tween ¿yw and ox in the second colon, which involves a clash between two 
long sounds (w and ov, which is marked with red letters). The noticeably high 
frequency ofhiatus in 1:20 attracts attention and impacts the rhythm and tempo 
of the passage, yet it is not necessarily dissonant.!2” 


124 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 192 n. 35. 

125  Vocalium concursus, quod cum accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi laborat oratio. Pessime 
longae, quae easdem inter se litteras committunt, sonabunt. ... Minus peccabit, qui longis 
breves subiiciet, et adhuc, qui praeponet longae brevem. Minima est ut duabus brevibus 
offensio. 

126 John 1:20 includes six examples of hiatus in twelve intersections between words. The 
intersection between the final word of a colon (in this case hpvhoato) and the initial word 
of the next colon (in this case xai) can also result in a clash (although that does not apply 
to this case). Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 22) identifies a clash of vowels in Pindar 
(Frag. 75 Schroeder) in such a situation (one line ends with 'OXiyrttot and the next begins 
with £n). 


127 The passage will be analyzed in more detail in chapter five. 
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The style of the composition also affects whether hiatus is appropriate or 
dissonant. In general, plain style allows for more clashes of vowels than grand 
style.?? Style and levels of style will be addressed below, under the heading 
Style and Sound Mapping. 

Clashes between consonants can also appear dissonant if they occur fre- 
quently or conspicuously enough. All consonant clashes do not have the same 
effect, however. Clashes between harsh letters (0, o, and x) are disagreeable, as 
are clashes between hissing letters (the s-sounds c, £ and 15).7? In addition, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions that instances in which one word ends 
with v and the next begins with a consonant interrupt the sound flow, are con- 
sidered harsh, and may cause dissonance.!?? He presents several examples of 
such clashes and when considering the clash of v and x he states: 


These letters are by nature incapable of combination or integration. ... 
When they constitute the boundaries of syllables they do join together in 
one sound, but it is necessary that a pause occurs between them, which 
separates the forces of each of the letters. This is how the first colon [Se6t’ 
ev xopov ‘OAdurtot] becomes rough by means of arrangement.??! 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS, Comp. 22 


Dionysius analyzes several clashes of this type, yet he seems to permit the 
combination v + c and possibly also v + C namely clashes in which v is followed 
by a sibilant consonant.!3? 

Other clashes of consonants than those mentioned above do not seem to be 
disagreeable, except when they occur too frequently in a limited passage.!53 
An example of both consonant clashes and hiatus—a combination which 
increases the potential dissonance of a passage—is presented by Dionysius 


128 Cf. Cicero, Or. Brut. 77; Demetrius, Eloc. 68-73; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dem. 40; 
Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.36-37. 

129 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 20, 22; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.37. 

130 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 22. 

131 dovpyucta dé TH oboe tadta td otoryeia xol dxdMyta ... OVdE TUMAABAV dota yıvópeva 
ouventet Tov HOV, GAN’ aveyun aom tiva yevéoðar péonv dugotv thv Šiopičovoav Exatépov 
TOV ypappåTwv Tac Suvapetc. TO piv Oy MEATOV xàAov obtw tpaxbvetat TH ovvôéosı. The line 
which is analyzed by Dionysius is written by Pindar (Frag. 75 Schroeder). 

132 Inhis analysis of the following line by Pindar, Dionysius remarks upon the clashes v + A (in 
iodétwv Aqayev) and v + x (in ctepavwv tâv), but not upon v + c (in Aoyetv ctepavw): ioðétwv 
Aayety ctepavu tav T’ &ipióüpórtov &oðâv. See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 22. 

133 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 20, 22; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.37. 
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of Halicarnassus (consonant clashes are marked with blue letters; instances of 
clashes between harsh or hissing letters are signalled with green letters): 


Oovxvdtdys APyvatoc Euvéyponpe tov TOAELOV TOV 
TleAortowyatwv xoi ASyvaiwv!34 


THUCYDIDES 1.11 


The example from Thucydides includes a clash of hissing letters, four instances 
of clashes with v, and one example of hiatus between a diphthong and a vowel 
(indicated with orange letters). With such rough sounds and broken rhythm— 
which is soon followed by a smoother second colon— Thucydides attracts 
attention already at the opening of his composition. 

As with hiatus, the style of the composition also affects whether consonant 
clashes are agreeable or dissonant. Again, plain style allows for more clashes of 
consonants than grand style.!35 


Exceptional Sounds 
Beside sounds that are noticeable due to their euphonious or dissonant nature 
there are also sounds that are striking due to other reasons. Such exceptional 
sounds attract attention and often direct the awareness of the listeners to the 
semantic meaning of the passage. They include sounds that clearly deviate 
from an established pattern, sounds that produce a contrastive resolution to 
an exposition or enumeration, and onomatopoetic words. 

The most common exceptional sounds are those that receive emphasis 
by clearly deviating from an established pattern or from what is otherwise 
expected to follow. The surprise caused by the divergence is apparent to listen- 
ers, whose primary structural guide consists of the sound patterns that have 
been already established through listening. Lee and Scott provide an example 
from the Matthean Beatitudes. A distinct pattern is established and employed 
in Matt 5:3-10. Every second colon begins with joxetot followed by a substanti- 
val participle in plural (“blessed are those who ..."). In 5:11, however, the pattern 
is suddenly modified and the colon starts with paxápıoi ¿ote (“blessed are you 
..."). The abrupt shift comprises an exceptional sound, which turn the attention 
to the shift in focus from “they” to “you.”!36 


134 The passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 22. 

135 Cicero, De or. 3.171; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dem. 40; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.37. Style and 
levels of style will be addressed in below, 163-164. 

136 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 155. 
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A less striking version of such divergences from established sound patterns 
consists of the contrastive resolution of a highly structured exposition or enu- 
meration. &d occasionally functions as an exceptional sound, which turns the 
discourse in another direction. The divergence from the established pattern 
must be significant, however; the mere existence of a contrastive conjunction 
such as 6€ or dd is not enough to count as exceptional. The previously men- 
tioned example from John 1:13 provides an illustration of an exceptional sound: 
113 a ot oóx éE&olpdrov 

b ot8í ¿x OeAńpatoç copxóc 
c ovde ex OeAńpaTtoç dvdpoc 
d On’ èx Oeod eyevwOyouv. 


The highly structured nature of 1:13a—c, with the repetition of a negative particle 
and éx/é& in parallel position, establishes a noticeable sound pattern. The 
divergence which occurs in the final colon—as the negative particle is replaced 
by &A’— constitutes an exceptional sound that turns the attention to the shift 
from human characteristics to God. 

Another type of exceptional sound consists of onomatopoetic words, which 
are words that imitate the sounds associated with the actions or objects they 
refer to. The first-century C.E. geographer Strabo relates the Greek fascination 
with onomatopoeia: 


We are naturally inclined to designate sounds with words that sound like 
them, on account oftheir relation. Indeed, onomatopoetic words abound 
here, such as “gurgle” [xeAupvCew] and “clang” [xAwyyy], and also “noise” 
[pópos], “shout” [Gon], and “rattling” [xpótoç], most of which are by now 
used in their principal meaning.!?? 


STRABO, Geogr. 14.2.28 


Lee and Scott present a single example of onomatopoeia, taken from Matt 6:26. 
It does not contain any onomatopoetic words, however, but rather a series of 
sounds that may be interpreted as an imitation of birdsong (Matt 6:26 describes 
“the birds in the air").33 Ancient sources, on the other hand, always connect 
onomatopoeia with individual words, a fact which is indicated in the literal 


137 edpvéotatot yap éopev Tas pwvàç tals ópolotc pwvalç xorcovoptet Sid TO ópoyevéc y) 87) xal 
TAcovaCovaty évtadOa ai dvopatororiat, olov td xeXopüCety xal xray) è xai póqoc xal Bory xoi 
xpóxoc, Qv TA TAEtoTA HOY xal xvpltoc expepeta 

138 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 178-179. 
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meaning of the term (dvoyatomotta, “word making”).!°9 By the first century C.E. 
dvopatomotia seems to represent the formation of words in general, rather than 
solely by natural association.4° 

The analysis of onomatopoeia should therefore confine itself to onomatopo- 
etic words, primarily those which occur frequently or in a distinct position. The 
use of words such as Bo&o (“shout”) or xpaCw (“yell,” “cry,” “crow”) does not in 
itself constitute an exceptional sound. A clear example can be found in Aristo- 


phanes’ Knights, however: 


1purAdietov xexpcEouat gov. 
xataBonoopat Body ce. 
xataxexpacouat oe xpdCwy. 141 


ARISTOPHANES, Eq. 285-287 


The three examples of xpd@w/xataxp&@w and the two instances of Bodw/xata- 
Boc attract attention, especially since the periphrastic expressions increase 
the number of repetitions. The composition enhances the humorous impres- 
sion of the inflated persona. Another example with xp&čw, from John 1:15 is 
much less clear: 


115 a 'Iwávvnç paptupeî nepi adtod xai xéxpayev Ayo, 


There are no repetitions which accentuate the onomatopoetic word (xéxpayev, 
from xpåčw), yet the alliteration of x (a euphonious consonant) in the second 
half ofthe colon attracts attention to it. 


Illustration from John 10 
Sound quality includes several distinct features that affect the overall sound 
impression of a passage. Clashes of vowels and consonants can easily be recog- 
nized and displayed in a sound map, whereas exceptional sounds are harder to 


139 See e.g., Demetrius, Eloc. 94; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 16; Quintilian, Inst. 8.6.31. 
140 Cf. the note by Stephen Usher in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Critical Essays (2 vols.; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974-1985), 2:112-113 n. 3. 
1431 The intense repetitions of onomatopoetic words can be more easily perceived in a rather 
unidiomatic translation: 
- Iwill cry thrice as loud as you. [Sausage seller] 
— Iwill shout you down with my shouts. [Cleon] 
- Iwill outcry you with my cries. [Sausage seller] 
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identify, since they only exist in relation to established sound patterns. Eupho- 
nious and dissonant letters are readily noticed, yet it is harder to determine 
whether they occur frequently or conspicuously enough to warrant closer con- 
sideration. In the following analysis of the sound quality of John 10:1-5 I will use 
two sound maps to display various sounds and patterns discernible to listeners. 

The first sound map discloses clashes of vowels and consonants. Since each 
instance of hiatus affects public reading (the flow of sound is interrupted when 
the lector must pause briefly between words to pronounce the adjacent vowel 
sounds), I display all of them in the sound map with orange letters.!^? Dissonant 
examples of hiatus, namely when two long vowels clash, are indicated by red 
letters. Since consonant clashes are more common and have less impact upon 
public reading I only indicate clashes between two harsh letters (0, ọ, and x), 
two hissing letters (c, £ and 1|), and instances where one word ends with v 
and the next begins with a consonant other than C or c. Consonant clashes are 
indicated with blue letters. 


101 Auv dunv Aeyco duty, 








6 uh cioepyópevoç Sik THs 60potc slc THY aAbANY TAY TpoßdtTwv 
oc: dvaßaivwv c&AAaxd9ev 

exeivos xAértY| £o xy Kal Agere 

6 0€ cioepyópevoç dtd tfc Spas Moly otv TOV nnpoßátwv. 


v aa gj 


10:2 





10:3 a TOUTW 6 Bupwpòç avotyel, 


xal TÀ npóßaTa TÄS qovfjc aÙToð xover 

xai TÀ Dia mpóporcot poovet xat övopa xal EEdyet orbc. 
10:4 a Stay cà a mavta exo, 

&yrpocOev AUTMV TOPEVETAL, 

xoi ta MPdPata adtm dxoAovGet, 

Set olda thy Pwvyv adtod: 

aMotpiw dé od uh dxodovPyaoveww 

CMG pedsovtat àT’ abtod, 

St dK ol8act THY dXotpleov THY PUNY. 


10:5 


aor aa rr ae 


John 10:1-5 includes no less than 22 instances of hiatus, most of which are 
concentrated to 10:3-5, with an average of two instances per colon. The four 


142 Hiatus between the final word of one colon and the initial word of the next are indicated, 
except when there is a break between the two cola (i.e., if the end of the first colon is also 
the end of a period, part, or section). 
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cola in 10:1b—2a, which are combined into a period, contain only two clashes of 
vowels (or 0,5 instances per colon) and can thus be read aloud with a smoother 
sound flow. Only two instances of hiatus are dissonant: u) cioepyópevoç in 10:1b 
and é&yei ox in 10:3c. The first of these clashes attracts attention at the 
beginning of the period and accentuates the contrast between “the one not 
entering” in 10:1b and “the one entering” in 10:2a, which is also accompanied 
by hiatus. The fourteen instances of potentially dissonant consonant clashes 
are more evenly distributed than the clashes of vowels. None include a clash 
between two harsh or hissing letters. Most of the clashes occur between a 
definite article and its noun and do not appear to be contrived to impact 
listeners in a certain way. 

The second sound map displays euphonious and dissonant sounds. I have 
not identified any exceptional sounds in John 10:1-5. 


Y 


10:1 Aduv iu Aćyw opty, 



































v 
un eloepydpevos Sta tig Q0potc eic THY avANV t&v npoßdtwv 
Mà lalvorBatvery |airoxo_ev 

exeivos xAEmtys Eotiv xod Ago tic 

6 0€ cigepydpevos Sta Thc Iúpaç noruýv ¿otv cv MEOBaTWV. 


v aa g 


10:2 





10:3 a TOUTW Oo Üuptopóc dvotyeEl, 

xal ta npóßaTa TS Pwvijs adtod dxnovet 

xoi tà a medBata pwvet xat övopa xod &&dryer adtc. 
10:4 a Otav xà Oia návta ex ow, 

EUTPOTCEV AUTMV TOPEVETAL, 

xal Ta rpóporcot aÙT® coco AovOET, 

dtt oldacww thy pwvhv adtod: 

[étoile Sé o9 py [ehcoAovejaovaw 
BAd pevkovtar lr mtot, 

StL oùx olSact THY AMoTpiwy THY pwvýv. 











10:5 























a Sw na rw awe 


I have indicated two examples of euphonious sounds, both of which involve 
repetitions of a (in 101c and 10:5a-b), and one example of dissonant sounds, 
which consist of a series of c/c (in 101d). The two cola in 101c-d, which com- 
prise the middle part of the period in 10:1b—2a, thus includes both euphonious 
and dissonant sounds. A series of a-sounds occur in the short colon of 101c 
(six or seven instances in ten syllables)!^? and 101d contains five instances of 


143 The exact number depends on whether the diphthong a in the middle of àvofatvov is 
considered as strengthening the repetition of a-sounds. 
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s-sounds (in ten syllables). The intense repetition of a is strong enough to be 
noticeable as euphonious sounds, especially since the colon includes allitera- 
tion of same sound (each word begins with a). The euphonious character of 
101c is followed by hissing sounds in 10:1d. These are not as noticeable, since 
they are fewer and not found at the beginning of any word. The shift from 
euphony to dissonance is nevertheless discernible. It coincides with and inten- 
sifies the labeling of the character of 10:1b—d as “a thief and a robber,” to whom 
the next colon (10:2, at the end of the period) introduces a contrast in “the 
shepherd of the sheep." The same type of euphonious sounds that are found in 
101c recur in 10:5a—b, at the end of this part. A series ofa-sounds is repeated over 
two cola in combination with alliteration. The result is euphonious, although 
no contrast is provided in the following colon. 


Style and Sound Mapping 

According to Lee and Scott the final step in developing a sound map consists 
of an analysis of the relationship between the style and content of the compo- 
sition. This step does not advance the sound map and it is not intrinsic to the 
sound mapping method, but rather proceeds from an already existing sound 
map. Since Lee and Scott regard it as a part of sound mapping I will consider 
it briefly. Style in ancient prose writings is a complex issue, however, and can 
neither be treated exhaustively in a subchapter nor easily be incorporated into 
sound mapping. I will therefore focus on sound analysis without an extensive 
analysis of style. 

Lee and Scott do not define or describe style as such, but present several 
classifications which they apply in analyses of New Testament writings. They 
first describe “continuous and periodic style,"^* which is neither comprehen- 
sive nor functions as an accurate categorization of style in literary writings. The 
question of whether a passage is “continuous” or "periodic" has more to do with 
period formation and the linking of multiple cola than with style. I have there- 
fore described it as “periodic and continuous prose" above.!^5 

Lee and Scott relate “a threefold typology ofstyle,"^6 by which they mean lev- 
els of style, in two different chapters of their book. These two descriptions do 
not correspond with each other, however, a fact which obfuscates the principles 
with which they analyze style. Their first description centers on Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus' innovations to the system of stylistic levels, as they are summa- 


144 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 12-14. 
145 See 138-139. 
146 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 114. 
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rized in De compositione verborum and the final parts of De Demosthene.!^" The 
three styles are thus described as “austere,” “polished,” and "blended" ^8 The 
second description contains features from both Demetrius and the early chap- 
ters of Dionysius of Halicarnassus' De Demosthene, in which he describes and 
uses the predominant system of three stylistic levels, namely “plain,” “middle,” 
and “grand.” The composite system provided by Lee and Scott in the second pre- 
elegant,’ and “plain.” 
This system does not correspond with the previously presented one, or with 


»« 


sentation describes three levels, which they call “austere, 


Demetrius’ system, or even with the predominant system of the first century 
Gp. 9 

Since the two classifications presented by Lee and Scott do not correspond 
with each other it is hard to establish how and according to which crite- 
ria they analyze style in New Testament writings. Although they exemplify 
the levels of style, they do not describe or demonstrate the method behind 
their conclusions. There is therefore no clear process which can be reconsid- 
ered. 

Style in ancient literary writings needs to be thoroughly re-examined before 
a method for stylistic analysis can be formulated and employed as a part of 
sound analysis. If such a method is directed towards early Christian texts it 
should not be based upon descriptions of style that are idiosyncratic or much 
older than the New Testament itself, but rather related to the system of stylistic 
levels that was predominant during the first century C. E.150 


Analyzing Aural Intensity 


Sound maps offer a visual representation of the sound structures found in a 
composition and thus display the soundscape of a text in public reading, or 
in other words, the totality of the composition's sound features (for example 


147 Onthenotion that Dionysius' variations ofthe predominant system are his own invention, 
see Stephen Usher, "Introduction," in Dionysius of Halicarnassus: Critical Essays 11 (ed. 
Stephen Usher; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985), 3-12. 

148 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 114-117. 

149 Lee and Scott, Sound Mapping, 183-188. For example, while the “austere” and "elegant" 
styles of Lee and Scott's second description generally accord with the “austere” and “pol- 
ished" styles of their first description, the "plain" style of the second has very little in 
common with the "mixed" style ofthe first. 

150 I will return to style and levels of style in a forthcoming monograph, which will include a 
method for stylistic analysis of New Testament writings. 
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rhythm, repetitions, emphasis, and tempo) that are discernible to listeners. 
The soundscape includes information such as where the composition exhibits 
rhythmical properties, where emphasis is directed, and where sound effects 
(for example alliteration, assonance, or rhyme) are applied.!*! As several sound 
maps are joined together a large-scale picture of the soundscape emerges, 
which allows for overarching analyses of patterns and themes. 

In this study I will conclude the sound analysis of parts of John's gospel 
with investigations of aural intensity. With aural intensity I refer to the shifting 
soundscape of the gospel in public reading and, more specifically, to which 
passages are emphasized. 

An investigation of the aural intensity of a composition has at least two 
supporting functions within sound analysis. First, it aids the understanding of 
larger sound structures, especially the organization of large sound groups such 
as parts and sections. The third step ofthe sound mapping method (see Identify 
Sound Patterns, above) calls for a study of repetition in order to delimit large 
sound groups, yet that approach is not as comprehensive as the procedures 
for delimiting cola and periods. An investigation of aural intensity indicates 
graphically how parts and sections include varying intensity, and thus it aids in 
the demarcation of them. Second, and more importantly, an analysis of aural 
intensity demonstrates where and how something is emphasized. By showing 
how the intensity varies, it displays which passages stand out and receive much 
attention in public reading. 

The results of the analyses of aural intensity will be compared with insights 
from other approaches. Information about what stands out in the text and 
about which passages, themes, and quotes attract the attention of listeners 
can be used to scrutinize existing hypotheses (and develop new ones) from 
the perspective of which connections are available and promoted in public 
reading. 


Aural Intensity 
An effective way of appraising the shifting soundscape of a composition is to 
analyze the aural intensity of its component parts. These component parts 


151 Ido not use the term “soundscape” as a reference to its meaning within acoustic ecology 
(or "soundscape studies"). I apply the term much more narrowly to public reading in 
antiquity. Soundscape in this context refers to the overall impression of sound patterns, 
i.e, the totality of sound features that are discernible to the audience of a public reading. 
For a brief history of the wider use of the term, see Brandon LaBelle, Background Noise: 
Perspectives on Sound Art (New York: Continuum, 2006), 197—215. 
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comprise a number of compositional features which attract attention and 
heighten the aural intensity of a passage. 

Irefer to these compositional features as distinctive aural features, since they 
constitute the elements and characteristics that attract emphasis in the public 
reading of a composition. Distinctive aural features (which will be described 
in more detail below) consist of elements which I have already presented, 
such as repetitions and exceptional sounds, and of features to which I have 
only alluded thus far, such as tempo shifts and rhythm. They create emphasis 
on account of their acoustic quality or their conspicuous role in the sound 
structure. 

An analysis of the frequency and combination of distinctive aural features 
aids the identification of which passages attract emphasis in the public reading 
of a written text. By also identifying the passages that are not emphasized 
(due to a complete lack or a relative scarcity of distinctive aural features), 
or somewhere between accentuated and unstressed, it is possible to delimit 
segments with different degrees of aural intensity. 

Literary writings can thus be defined as having low, medium, or high aural 
intensity, depending upon the frequency and combination of the distinctive 
aural features found within it. Low intensity indicates a passage with no or only 
a single distinctive feature. Medium intensity signifies a passage with a combi- 
nation of features that raise the aural intensity markedly in comparison with 
surrounding low-intensity passages (occasionally in preparation for a culmi- 
nation in a passage of high intensity). High intensity indicates a passage that 
is characterized by several distinctive aural features that not only coincide but 
also reinforce each other. Together they produce an “aural peak,” a passage of 
noticeably strong aural intensity and emphasis, as compared to the surround- 
ing passages of medium or low intensity. 

The aural intensity of each passage of a section—or of an entire book—can 
be represented in a chart, which shows the shifting aural intensity throughout 
the composition. The pattern of varying intensity resembles an electrocardio- 
gram (an ECG). The chart shows how the text proceeds at a certain pace, at 
times hurries through entire segments without pausing for emphasis or effect, 
and at other times rises in intensity to emphasize a saying or an action, and 
then falls back into its regular progression. Similar to an ECG, the “baseline” (in 
this case the regular degree of aural intensity, which acts as a point of reference 
for the entire text) is not static, but varies between individual compositions. 
Most literary writings are characterized by either low or medium intensity, from 
which some passages deviate. Many writings have separate “baselines” for dif- 
ferent sections. This is the case with John’s gospel, which I will demonstrate in 
chapters 5-8. 
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Distinctive Aural Features 

As mentioned above, distinctive aural features are compositional features 
which attract emphasis in the public reading of a composition, either on ac- 
count of their acoustic quality or of their conspicuous role in the sound struc- 
ture. The following catalogue of distinctive aural features is not exhaustive 
(there are numerous ways of emphasizing a passage aurally); it contains the 
most common features as well as many of the notable features found in the 
studied sections of John’s gospel. They include repetition, sound quality, 
rhythm, well-formed period, and tempo shift. Most features are illustrated with 
an example from John. 


Repetition 

Sound patterns are typically formed by repetition through the recurrence of 
phonemes, syllables, words, and phrases. Above, under the heading Identify 
Sound Patterns, I focused on different types of repetition, such as connec- 
tive sounds and parallel sounds. In this section I will present more detailed 
examples of recurrences, primarily in the form of rhetorical figures that were 
well-known in antiquity, and describe what characteristics they need to be con- 
sidered a distinctive aural feature. 

Homoioteleuton (“same ending”) involves the repetition of sounds at the end 
of words, which thus rhyme.!°? The repetition can either occur within a colon or 
at the end of words in parallel positions in different cola. Homoioteleuton within 
a colon is very common, due to the similar case endings of, for example, nouns, 
adjectives, and articles. It rarely occurs conspicuously enough to count as a 
distinct aural feature. Homoioteleuton in parallel position across multiple cola 
is much more noticeable; when it includes several repetitions it thus functions 
as a distinctive aural feature. An example of homoioteleuton can be found in 
John 1:49. 


1:49 a amexptOy adt@ Nodavanr: 
b papi, od et 6 viòç tod Oeod, 
c cb Baotheds ef tod opo. 


The repetition of -aA in the first and last cola of1:49 is an example of homoiote- 
leuton. Although it occurs in a parallel and noticeable position in separate cola, 
and although it consists of an uncommon sound which includes a euphonious 
long vowel, it does not constitute a distinctive aural feature since it only occurs 
twice. 


152 Cf. Demetrius, Eloc. 26-27; Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.77; Rhet. Her. 4.20.28. 
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The figures of anaphora (“carry again”), mesodiplosis (“middle doubling”), 
and epistrophe (“turning upon") involves the repetition of a word or phrases 
in parallel positions across multiple cola. Anaphora concerns repetition at the 
beginning of cola,53 mesodiplosis in the middle of cola, and epistrophe at the 
end of cola.!54 In most cases, except when it only includes the repetition of a 
connecting xai, anaphora is obvious enough that it functions as a distinctive 
aural feature. The author of Rhetorica ad Herennium describes it as having 
“much charm as well as the highest degree of dignity and vigor."55 Epistrophe 
is slightly less notable—and mesodiplosis even more so—than anaphora and 
may need several repetitions or combination with another figure or noticeable 
quality to stand out as a distinctive aural feature. The following period from 
John 103b-2a, which has been included above in illustrations of the various 
steps of sound mapping, demonstrates recurrences in parallel positions: 


101 b óp eloepydpevos Sta tfj; Oúpaç elg thv adAny tv npoßdtwv 
c AMA &voatvov AMayóðev 
d X éxetvoc xAértYc &oxlv xod Anotys 

10:2 a 06€ elcepydpevos Sick THs O0pag nmoimhv otv TAV npopirov. 


John 103b-2a includes examples of both anaphora and epistrophe. The ana- 
phora consists of a longer phrase (6 ... elcepydpevoc dtc tig 00potc with only a 
variation of uév/8£) and the epistrophe of a short phrase (x&v mpoBatwv). The fact 
that both repetitions comprise more than one word and are found in exactly 
the same positions in cola of equal length makes them very conspicuous, even 
if they are only repeated once. The combination of anaphora and epistrophe in 
the same cola is a powerful figure, which receives attention in its own right in 
the rhetorical treatises.!5° It always functions as a distinctive aural feature. 

Isocolon ("equal colon") involves the repetition of cola length, rather than 
of individual sounds.!5? The author of Rhetorica ad Herennium describes how 
exact the parallelism needs to be: 


153 It is sometimes called epanaphora (“carry again [in addition]") or, in Latin, repetitio 
("repetition"). Demetrius, Eloc. 25; Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.30; Rhet. Her. 4.13.19. 

154 Itis sometimes called epiphora ("carry upon"), antistrophe ("turning against") or, in Latin, 
conversio ("turning around"). Demetrius, Eloc. 25, 29; Rhet. Her. 4.13.19. 

155 [C]um multum venustatis habet tum gravitates et acrimoniae plurimum (Rhet. Her. 4.13.19). 

156 The combination is called symploce (“weave together") or, in Latin, simply complexio 
("combination"). Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.31; Rhet. Her. 4.14.20. 

157 Demetrius (Eloc. 25) and Quintilian (Inst. 9.3.80) use the Greek term icóxoov in their 
descriptions, whereas the Latin term conpar ("equal") is found in Rhet. Her. 4.20.27-28. 
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We call conpar [“equal,” the Latin term for isocolon] those cola of speech 
which in themselves ... consist of nearly the same number of syllables. 
... In this figure it may often happen that the number of syllables is not 
exactly equal and yet it seems to be.!58 

Rhet. Her. 4.20.27—28 


The impression of parallel length is thus more important than an exact con- 
gruity. Syntactical correspondence and words in parallel position may, among 
other things, support such an impression even if the actual length varies by a 
few syllables.!5? In order for isocolon to be regarded as a distinctive aural fea- 
ture several cola must appear to be of equal length, either in close proximity 
or with cola that are linked by another feature (such as the first and last cola 
in the period from John 101b-2a, mentioned above). The two cola of John 3:6 
provide an interesting example of isocolon: 


$36 a TO YEYEVVNMEVOV EX TÇ co pxoc o&p  żotw, 
b xal tò Yeyevvuévov ex To nveúpatoç nveĝu otw. 


The two cola differ somewhat in length; the first comprises 13 syllables and 
the second 16 syllables. Despite this the highly parallel cola appear to be of 
similar length. This is due to the close parallelism between almost every word 
of each colon. The initial phrase of 3:6a (tò yeyewypevov) is repeated after the 
connecting xai, the prepositional phrase (¿x tfj; oapxóç) is mirrored with new 
content yet expressed with the same structure (¿x tod mvebpatoc), and the final 
phrase includes a repetition ofthe previous word (now in nominative) followed 
by éotw. The combination of approximately similar cola length and strikingly 
close repetitions creates a sense of isocolon and distinguishes it as a distinctive 
aural feature. 


Sound Quality 
The features that involve noticeable sound quality are often striking; in such 
instances they heighten the aural intensity of the passage in which they are 


158 Conpar appellatur quod habet in se membra orationis ... quae constent ex pari fere numero 
syllabarum. ... In hoc genere saepe fieri potest ut non plane par numerous sit syllabarum et 
tamen esse videatur. 

159 Cf. how Demetrius, Eloc. 25, who describes isocolon as a feature in which the cola have 
an equal number of syllables (£r&àv tco éxy tà “HAM tàç ovMaßaç), exemplifies it with a 
period from Thucydides (1.5.2), in which the cola are not of exactly the same length (16 +17 
syllables). 
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found. They do not occur as often as many other features, however, and it 
is generally necessary to appraise whether the recurrences are frequent or 
striking enough to warrant attention. 

Clashes of letters are only noticeable in some circumstances, either because 
they are euphonious or dissonant. Consonant clashes between harsh letters (8, 
g, or x), hissing letters (c, & or tp), or between v and a consonant (except v + c 
and possibly also v + ¢) are disagreeable. If they occur frequently in a limited 
passage they appear dissonant and function as a distinctive aural feature. The 
same is true of clashes between long vowels, especially long vowels of the same 
type. John 3:31 contains an example of a passage with a high frequency of both 
consonant and vowel clashes: 

a 0 ðvwev &pyópevoc Enávw TavTWV EoTiv. 
b ó dv x THs ys &x THs Ys &oxty xod Ex THs yijc XoXet 
c Ó Èx TOD ovpavod EpYdLEvos inávw návtwv EOTIV" 


3:31 


As shown above, the three cola include seven instances of hiatus and nine 
clashes of consonants. One of the vowel clashes is dissonant (the clash of the 
diphthong ov in tod odpavod, in 3:31c) and their combined concentration in 
3:31b-c interrupts the flow of sound, since the reader must allow brief pauses 
between them. The consonant clashes are even more highly concentrated in 
3:31b-c. The clashes of letters in John 3:31b-c are thus frequent enough to 
constitute a distinctive aural feature, whereas 3:31a is smooth in comparison.!60 

Euphonious sounds (either vowels—and especially long vowels—or the 
consonants A, x, T, p, or T) and dissonant sounds (the harsh 9, o, and x, and 
the hissing c, £ and Ņ) are considered distinctive aural features if they occur 
frequently or noticeably. Alliteration and the repetition of vowels are most 
conspicuous and do not need to be as frequent to function as distinctive 
aural features. The following passage from John 1:40-41 includes a series of 
euphonious sounds: 


1:40 a Y Avdpéas 6 ddeA@dc Linwvoc Hétpov 

el &x Tov 800 t&v dxovcdvtwy MAPA Iwdvvov 

xoi dxorhov8yadvtwy ort" 

edpioxet obroc npáov Tov d'8eAq9v vov (Btov Lipwva 
xoi Agvet adTH: cbphxapev xov Meociav 

6 ¿oTt peĝepunvevópevov XpioTóç. 


1:41 


0 Tp a c 


160 The passage will be analyzed in greater detail in chapter seven. 
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John 1:40b-c includes a series of euphonious long vowels (w). The following 
colon (1:41a) contains five examples of ov in close succession. The euphonious 
repetition of w and the staccato created by the sequence mpa@tov Tov d8gAqóv TOV 
{tov is easily noticeable to listeners and comprise a distinctive aural feature. 

Exceptional sounds, which attract attention by deviating from the expected, 
are rarely found, yet they are usually striking enough to function as a distinctive 
aural feature. The exceptions to this are the less conspicuous divergences found 
in some examples of contrastive resolution of a highly structured exposition or 
enumeration, such as with à2A&. The example presented above ofa contrastive 
resolution in John 1:13 is an example of an exceptional sound which is striking 
enough to function as a distinctive aural feature. 


Rhythm 
Several ofthe features described above affect the rhythm ofa passage. Although 
they primarily (with the exception of isocolon) express a specific quality of 
sound, many also indirectly influence rhythm or the structures that create or 
destroy rhythm. Some features establish or augment rhythm, whereas others 
weaken it. 

It is customarily stated, at least from Aristotle and Theophrastus (the third 
century B.C.E. colleague and successor to Aristotle) and onwards, that literary 
prose ought to have rhythm. This rhythm shall not be strictly regulated, how- 
ever, like metric rhythm in poetry. Aristotle asserts that discourse "should be 
neither metrical nor without rhythm. ... Prose thus should have rhythm, but 
not meter, for the latter will be a poem. The rhythm should not be exact. This 
will be achieved if it is [regular] only up to a point.”!™ Cicero reflects on this 
long tradition and states: "I am influenced by Theophrastus in this, who con- 
siders it necessary that prose which is at least polished and to some degree 
structured ought not to be bound, but loosely rhythmical.”!®? Literary prose has 
a rhythmical cadence, or a rhythm which is both bound and free (et astricto et 
soluto).163 

The compositional features that establish or augment prose rhythm are pri- 
marily isocolon (clauses of similar length), anaphora (repetition at the begin- 


161 «58 aypa tis AéEews Set uve Éupevpov elvou hte KppvOpov. ... 816 HvOudy Set Every tov Adyov, 
wetpov dé uh: noinpa yàp ota. SvOUdv 8& uh axplBOc: tod to è Zotat £v EX I Tov Å. (Aristotle, 
Rhet. 3.8.1, 3) 

162 Namque ego illud adsentior Theophrasto, qui putat orationem, quae quidem sit polita atque 
facta quodam modo, non astricte, sed remissius numerosam esse oportere. (Cicero, De or. 
3484) 

163 Cicero, De or. 3175. 
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ning of cola), epistrophe (repetition at the end of cola), homoioteleuton (repe- 
tition of sounds at the end of words, which results in rhyme), alliteration, and 
assonance. The features which weaken or destroy rhythm are clashes of vowels 
or consonants. Whether cola are lined up continuously or combined into peri- 
ods also affect their rhythmicity. Periodic prose generally has an approximate 
rhythm, whereas continuous prose may lack it altogether. 

The following passage from John 1:46-49 serves as an example of how 
rhythm may be identified: 


xai eirev oc Nadavanr: 
èx Nalapet Sbvatat ct dryotóv elvat; 


Us 
EN 
rn 
e 


Aéyet AUTA ó dÜurertoc £pyou xoi ie. 

eldev ó "Incods tov Nabava épyóuevov n póc abtov 
xal A€yet nepi adtod: 

We G2 9c IopanAttns ev à 86Aoc obx Eottv. 

Aéyet aÙTA Nootvo])- mó6ev ue Ywooxetc; 


1:47 


1:48 
ànexpiðy 'Ico0c xal eirev orbc: 








TpÒ 100 ge DATO qovfjsot 


a alra arpe a c 


dvta dnd mhv ouxfv Elddv oe. 





£g 


amexpidy adt@ Nadavana: 
paßBi, od ci ó vidg tod eod, 
c cb Baotheds el tod 'Iopahà. 


1:49 


[n 


This passage is part ofa section which relates a series of short dialogues. Most of 
the section consists of continuous prose; the cola are lined up next to each other 
without being combined into periods, while speech verbs (such as Aéyet and 
ànexpiðn) at regular intervals hold them together. In 1:48c the pattern changes, 
however, and a period occurs (with the help of Ayperbaton in 1:48d), after 
which the cola become rhythmic. Up until 1:48b the cola differ greatly in length 
(within a span of 9-17 syllables per colon); in 1:48c-49c each colon consists of 
9—10 syllables in a figure of isocolon. From 1:48c the cola thus express a hint of 
rhythm. It is not until 1:49a—c, however, that the rhythm is established, as the 
cola of similar length are combined with the homoioteleuton and epiphora of 
-ayA.164 John 1:46—49 thus constitutes an example of how rhythm can be created 


164 The repetition of «A functions both as an example of homoioteleuton, due to the repeti- 
tion of sounds at the end of words, and of epiphora, due to the repetition of sounds at the 
end of cola. 
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gradually; it is only the three cola of 1:49 which express rhythm clearly enough 
to function as a distinctive aural feature. 

Another aspect of rhythm is that it is most desired—and noticeable—at the 
end of a period (clausula).!®° The use of rhythmical clausulae is analyzed by 
several literary critics and rhetoricians in antiquity. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
presents the twelve metrical feet with which a period can end and he also 
relates how each rhythm is regarded.!66 There is a fundamental difference 
between feet which consist solely of long syllables and those which have only 
short syllables; the former are considered dignified, whereas the latter are 
regarded as unimpressive and lacking nobility. Most metric feet include both 
long and short syllables, however, and are valued variously. The analysis of 
metric rhythm can also be extended to the beginning of periods—and in some 
cases even to the middle part.67 Writings of a remarkably smooth quality, 
such as speeches by Demosthenes, may include metric feet in the majority 
of cola. Since New Testament writings are neither exceedingly smooth, by the 
standards of contemporary literary criticism, nor wholly periodic, I will only 
focus on the rhythmical clausulae of periods.!68 John 3:26 contains an example 
of a period with a rhythmic clausula: 


3:26 a xoiY,A9ov rtpóc Tov Iwávvyy xai eUrotv orbc 
Pot, öç Åv petà cod nmépav tod lopddvov, 





We odtos BantiZer 


b 
c @ od pPEPAPTÓPNKAS, 
d 
e xoi MdvtEs ËPXOVTAL mpóc AVTOV. 





Following the introduction and speech formula in 3:26a, the four cola of 3:26b— 
d comprise the statement addressed to John the Baptist. Although these cola 
are smooth, they do not produce any rhythm in public reading. The two final 
cola (3:26d—e) are, however, combined into a period which ends on a rhythmic 


165 Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.61. 

166 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17-18. An excellent summary of Dionysius' presenta- 
tion, which is easier to use in the actual analysis of periods, is found in Brickle, Aural 
Design, 70—73. Other descriptions are found in, e.g., Demetrius, Eloc. 38-43; Quintilian, 
Inst. 9.4.79-11. 

167 Cf Demetrius, Eloc. 39; Quintilian, Inst. 9.4.62—67. 

168 As periods rarely are followed by another period (without any intermediate colon) in the 
Gospel of John, their beginnings are not necessarily rhythmically indicated, whereas the 
ends should be, since they are followed by a short pause before reading commences. 
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clausula. The final words of 3:26e, npòç aùtóy, have the rhythmic pattern of an 
amphibrach, a metric foot that consists of two short syllables separated by a 
long.169 


Well-Formed Period 

In many compositions, except in those of a remarkably smooth quality, the 
majority of cola are not combined into well-formed periods; large portions of 
the text may consist of continuous prose in which cola do not form periods 
at all. The existence of a period is by itself a notable feature, since it includes 
an agreeable combination of cola into a composite unit with a noticeable 
conclusion (the bending back at the end) as well as a brief pause afterwards. 
Well-formed periods are even more striking to listeners and thus function as a 
distinctive aural feature. 

As indicated above, under the heading Identify Periods, a period consists of 
a bending back at the end and at least one period feature (elongation, hyperba- 
ton, and symmetry). A well-formed period includes at least two period features 
as well as a final bending back. When determining whether a period is well- 
formed or not an additional period feature have to be taken into consideration: 
the existence of a rhythmic clausula. This feature cannot by itself constitute a 
period (and thus it is not a period feature for the purpose of delimiting peri- 
ods), yet a rhythmical ending attracts attention, and if it is appropriate to the 
subject or style of the passage it makes the period more striking and thus well- 
formed. The following passage from John 1:26-28 will serve as an example that 
illustrates whether a period is well-formed and thus functions as a distinctive 
aural feature: 


1:26 a amexpify adtois o Iwdvwys AEywv' 








b eyo Pantie èv vatre 
Cy pécoc Dud EoTHKEV 
Co ÖV pic odx oidate, 
127 a 6 dmlow Lov Epyxdptevoc, 
b oÔ oùx cipi ży% di&toc 
c va Avow adtod Tov iudvTA tod Unodhpatos. 





The period found in 1:26b-27c includes at least two period features as well 
as a bending back in the final colon. Symmetry is found in 1:26c5-27b, in the 


169 The passage and the effect of the period's rhythmic clausula will be analyzed in greater 
detail in chapter seven. 
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conspicuous variation of personal pronouns in different cases (v, 6, and ob, an 
example of the rhetorical figure polyptoton!"?). The last colon is elongated; it 
consists of16 syllables, whereas the majority ofthe previous cola comprise nine 
syllables.!7! The peculiar syntax of the second half of the period makes it hard to 
determine whether it includes a clear case of hyperbaton. This period does not 
contain a rhythmic clausula; it ends on a catalectic syllable, or, in other words, 
the final metric foot is incomplete. With at least two period features (symmetry 
and elongation) and a bending back in the last colon, the cola of 1:26b-27c 
nevertheless distinguish themselves aurally, not only by being combined into 
a period, but also by comprising a well-formed period, which is a distinctive 
aural feature. 


Tempo Shift 
Tempo refers to the speed of the sound flow, the pace in which the compo- 
sition is read aloud. In this context the primary concern is not the tempo as 
such, but rather the points where it is abruptly or perceptibly altered, since 
this attracts attention to the passage being read at the time of the tempo 
shift. 

Tempo shifts are initiated by a significant break from the established tempo, 
generally through a sudden proliferation or absence of hiatus or—with slightly 
less effect upon the tempo—of disagreeable consonant clashes. An example of 
a tempo shift is found in John 1:49b. 


148 a Aeyet adtH Nabavomr: T60ev ue yiwwoxelc; 
arexplOy 'Ico0c xal eirev orb 








b 
c mpó Tod ce Didinmov eovfjoo 
d dvta br thv cuxfy el8óv oe. 





1:49 a amexptOy adt@ Nodavanr: 
pal, od ci ó vids tod 0600, 
c cb Baotheds el tod Iopahà. 


c 


170 The figure of polyptoton (“many cases") deals with the repetition of a word in different 
forms. Cf. Longinus, [Subd] 23; Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.36—37; Rhet. Her. 4.22.30-31. 

171 Note, however, that I treat 1:27c, and 1:27c5, due to their brief length of only seven syllables 
each, as commata which together form a single colon of fourteen syllables (1:27c). If the 
two commata are considered as separate lines the contrast between the last and the 


previous lines is more pronounced. 
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The cola preceding 1:49 include a steady amount of hiatus. Only one of 
these instances is dissonant, however (the clash of two diphthongs, Atys! «ùt, 
in 1:48a).!”2 John 1:49 begins with another dissonant clash of vowels and is 
followed by a passage with proportionally more instances of hiatus than in 
1:48 (in 1:49, more than a third of the word encounters consist of vowel clashes, 
compared to less than one in four in 1:48). The change in tempo is not clearly 
effectuated until 1:49b, however, when the phrase c eî ó vids almost brings it to 
a halt as each word encounter includes an instance of hiatus. It is interesting 
to note that this notable shift in tempo occurs at the exact time at which 
Nathanael announces that Jesus is the Son of God. 


Illustration from John 10 

The analysis of aural intensity conveys an impression of the shifting sound- 
scape of a publicly read composition and of which passages are emphasized 
in such a reading. In this last section of the chapter I will return to John 10:1-5 
and analyze the aural intensity by way of examining the distinctive aural fea- 
tures found in it. I include a few cola from the surrounding passages, in order 
to see if its intensity diverges significantly from these. The analysis will thus 
comprise John 9:40-10:7. 








9:40 a HKxovoav &x TV Daplioniwv vara ol PET’ adtod ÖVTEÇ, 
b xai einovadt@ ph xalhyets vuQAotécpev; 
9:41 a elev adtots ó'Incoüg: ci tupAoi ite, 
b ovdx dv elyete åuaptiav: 
c vOv be Ayers ott BAéroyev: 
d  duaotia bjuv Level. 
101 a aun à tyw opiv, 
b oy sicepyópevoc Sick tig O0pag elg thv abAny tv mpopircov 
c [Eo [dvo atveov [8X oryó0ev 
d éx&ivoc xAért(c Eotly xol Anotys 
10:2 a 06€ elcepydpevos Sick tfc O0pa  TotuY|v żotıiv cv npoßátwv. 





172 Hiatus is (as usual) marked with orange letters in the example, whereas dissonant hiatus 
is indicated with red letters. 
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10:3 a TOUTW ó Oupcopóc avotyel, 

xoi cà npóßata THS pwviç avTOD dover 

xoi ta Wa npóßara pwvel xat övopa xai e&cryer orba. 
Stav xà tdia mávco ex aan, 

EUTPOTVEV AUTHV nopeeta, 

xoi cà npóßata ada dxorovGel, 


10:4 


dtt otda THY pwvhv adtod: 
lalMAotpien Sè o9 uh [ocoAovOgoovaw 
BAd pevEovrent [i] 











10:5 

















m [x]oro0, 
StL oàx oldact THY dXotpleov THY pwvýv. 


Q- 








qornr aa Sw ann 


TAUTHY THY Taporpiav cÎrev avtotg Ingots: 
éxetvo 8& oùx Eyvwoay tiva Hy à eAdAEt adtoic. 


10:6 


elev ov rtv abtots ó'Incoüc 
Aduh any AEyw bpiv 


10:7 


rr oD 


The two verses (9:40—41) that precede the studied passage contain few distinc- 
tive aural features; with the exception of 9:40b-41a the cola are unremarkable. 
John 9:40b-41a is more noticeable, due to the repetition of sounds in parallel 
position, both at the beginning and near the end of the cola (anaphora of sîn- + 
avt- and epistrophe of tugaot + form of cip). These two cola are thus of medium 
aural intensity, whereas 9:40a and 9:41a-d display low intensity. 

The studied passage of 10:1-5 is much more varied. The introductory formula 
duhy à Aeyw duty is well-known at this point in the gospel (having been used 
fourteen times in this form or in the alternative duny à]v A€yw cot) and attracts 
attention, especially since it opens with a gemination of àpýv.!”3 The four cola 
that follow (1031b-2a) are combined into a period which is quite noticeable 
due to the accumulation of several distinctive aural features. The first and last 
cola of the period (10b and 10:2a) are most conspicuous with anaphora of 
a long phrase (ó ... eicepyduevog Sick tig O0poc), epistrophe of a shorter phrase 
(tav neobdtwv), rhythm (due to anaphora and epistrophe), and a well-formed 
period (which includes at least hyperbaton and symmetry). The two middle 
cola (101c-d) of the period are characterized by euphonious and dissonant 
sounds (through repetitions of a in 10:1c, both as alliteration and in other 
positions, and of c in 101d) as well as by being part of a well-formed period. 


173 Cf. the statements about gemination (i.e., the doubling of a word), and lexical repeti- 
tions in general, as a source of emphasis found in Cicero, De or. 3.206; Quintilian, Inst. 
9.3.28. 
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The studied passage of 10:1-5 thus opens in medium aural intensity and then 
rises to an aural peak of high intensity in the period of 10:1b—za. 

The pattern changes after the period and the subsequent brief pause; John 
10:3a—5c consists of several undistinguished cola of low intensity. Although 
these include singular examples of distinctive aural features (such as meso- 
diplosis of npóßata and a series of euphonious a), they are too few and spread 
out to heighten the aural intensity of the passage. As mentioned above, medium 
intensity calls for a combination of distinctive aural features. 

John 10:6a—7a similarly comprises cola of low intensity. Although it includes 
a repetition of aùtoîç near the end of the cola, it does not rise to medium 
intensity until 10:7b, when it introduces the next longer quote from Jesus with 
an iteration of the introductory formula guy dunv tyw div. 

The aural intensity of John 9:40—10:7 can be displayed in a chart, either colon 
by colon or in somewhat larger segments. The following table illustrates the 
aural intensity, described as low, medium, or high intensity. 








Aural intensity Location Number Summary of content 
High Med Low of cola 
X 9:40a 1 Some of the Pharisees heard Jesus 
x 9:40b-41a 2 and they asked him: We are not blind, are we? 


Jesus told them: If you were blind 





x  guib-d 3 you would not have sinned, but your sin remains 
x 101a 1 Amen, amen, I say to you 
x 10:1b-2a 4 He who does not enter through the gate is a thief; 


he who enters through the gate is the shepherd 

X 103 3 The doorkeeper opens for him and the sheep hear 
his voice and he calls his sheep and leads them out 

X — 1034 4 When he has driven his sheep out he goes ahead 
and the sheep follow him for they know his voice 

x 10:5 3 They will never follow another, but flee from him, 
for they do not know the other's voice 

x — 10:6 2 Jesus told this proverb, but they did not understand 

x | 10:7a 1 Jesus therefore told them again: 


x 10:7b 1 Amen, amen, I say to you 
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Conclusions 


The method of sound analysis includes a detailed dissection of the studied text, 
which progresses in five steps: delimit cola, identify periods, identify sound 
patterns, describe sound quality, and analyze aural intensity. A summary of 
each of the steps can be found in Appendix g. It also provides condensed 
definitions of most of the technical terms used for the sound analysis method. 

Sound mapping, as presented by Lee and Scott, describes how sound struc- 
tures of Koine Greek writings are visually presented and analyzed, yet this 
approach can be amended and advanced with the help of further information 
from ancient sources of literary criticism, grammar, and rhetoric. I have indi- 
cated areas of improvement in each of the steps and modified the descriptions 
of commata, cola, and periods, as well as of euphonious and dissonant sounds. 
This includes essential information on how cola are delimited (for example, 
their common and acceptable lengths), how periods are identified, which let- 
ters are considered euphonious or dissonant, how to interpret clashes of vowels 
and consonants, and how to identify rhythm in a composition. 

In addition to sound mapping, the method of sound analysis also includes a 
study of a text’s aural intensity and how it directs the attention of listeners to 
certain passages. This is determined by studying the frequency and combina- 
tion of distinctive aural features in a literary writing, such as repetition, sound 
quality, rhythm, well-formed periods, and tempo shifts. 

Sound analysis thus not only displays the sound structures of a text visually 
(as a series of sound maps), but also describes the shifting soundscape of that 
text in public reading. Sound analysis is a circuitous way of imitating impor- 
tant aspects of the analysis made by lectors in preparation for public reading. 
It aims to visually represent and systematically analyze the features that an 
experienced reader, who was fluent in Koine Greek and had received educa- 
tion in ypaxpotimy,!”4 could identify in a much more direct manner by studying 
the text before reading it aloud for gathered listeners. Sound analysis is thus a 
method of uncovering the information that lectors used in the preparation and 
performance of public reading. Higher education was partly characterized by 
such an extensive analysis of structural components in literary writings, which 
was a necessary prerequisite for a faultless pronunciation of them. 

It is important to remember that the method is not exhaustive and that 
it does not address everything we want to know about the meaning of the 
texts being studied. It thus needs to be combined with other methods and 


174 Cf. above (120-122) as well as chapter three (especially 89—91). 
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approaches if one aims at a comprehensive understanding ofa specific passage. 
Sound analysis does not try to invalidate other methods; on the contrary, it 
provides additional information with which to approach the New Testament. 
Nevertheless, the results of sound analysis can both support and challenge 
previously held notions about the meaning, use, and interpretation of New 
Testament passages. This will be illustrated in the following chapters, as the 
method is applied to the first four chapters of John’s gospel. One should also 
bear in mind that lectors could emphasize other aspects of a text than those 
passages which attract attention through high aural intensity, for example, on 
the basis of what they deemed most important in the text. 


CHAPTER 5 


John 1— Introducing Jesus 


In chapter three, I concluded that lectors in a public reading context regularly 
read aloud directly from a manuscript, without gestures or facial expressions. 
They did, however, employ a fitting vocal expression of the written composi- 
tion. This included—but was not limited to—articulating shifts between char- 
acters, conveying rhythm, expressing points of emphasis, and communicating 
other distinctive aural features found in the composition, such as repetitions 
and tempo shifts. 

Since the lector's delivery centered on vocal expression (rather than, for 
example, the use of gestures, facial expressions, or movement), in the following 
chapters I will focus upon sound structures found in the Gospel of John. The 
lector was not only able to identify aural features in a text that he prepared 
for public reading; he was also expected to convey them to listeners. Using 
the method of sound analysis described in the previous chapter, I will identify 
sound structures and discuss the soundscape that they create in public reading. 
I will also analyze the aural intensity of the composition, namely how the 
soundscape shifts during public reading and directs the attention of listeners 
to some passages at the cost of others. 

In this and the following three chapters I will analyze John 1-4, which 
represents a substantial part of the gospel. More importantly, the first four 
chapters of John constitute a coherent introduction to the gospel that can be 
distinguished from what follows after it. In these chapters Jesus is met with 
no or minimal opposition. The themes of controversy and conflict do not take 
center stage until John 5, when the role of "the Jews" as opponents is firmly 
established. The conflict subsequently increases in John 7-11 (see, for example, 
7:19, 7:25, 8:37, and 11:53), as the hostility ofJesus' opponents turns to hatred and 
they seek to kill him.! 

John 1-4 can thus be identified as a coherent unit? through which the 


1 Forthe difference between John 1-4 and what follows from John 5, see e.g., R. Alan Culpepper, 
Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel: A Study in Literary Design (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 89-91; 
Rudolf Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium (4 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 1992), 21-7. 

2 Similarly John 1 is occasionally described as an introduction and John 2-4 as a distinct unit 
following it (which begins and ends with signs, in 221—u and 4:43-54). Recent examples of this 
view are found in George Mlakuzhyil, "Listen to the Spirit: The Gospel of John. Introducing 
Jesus and His Witnesses in Jn 1," VJTR 70 (2006): 49-59; George Mlakuzhyil, "Listen to the 
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listeners are introduced to the gospel and primed to accept Jesus with belief. 
Culpepper describes it succinctly: 


These chapters have a powerful “primacy effect,” that is, they firmly estab- 
lish the reader's first impression of Jesus identity and mission. The reader 
is led to accept the evangelists’s view of Jesus before the antithetical point 
of view is given more than passing reference. It is hardly possible after 
these chapters for the reader to be persuaded by another view of Jesus.? 


The beginning of a work was of notable interest to ancient readers. It intro- 
duced the text and its main arguments or themes, as well as presented infor- 
mation about genre, style, and so on. Throughout grammar and rhetorical edu- 
cation, teachers concentrated on the beginning of different compositions. The 
most thorough analysis was directed towards the first few books of an author's 
work.^ Lectors thus presumably turned much of their attention to the begin- 
ning of any literary writing that they were going to read aloud. 


The Prologue (11-18) 


The opening of John's gospel is clearly distinguishable from the synoptic gos- 
pels. In one sense, even the synoptics vary considerably in terms of how they 
begin: Matthew with a genealogy, Mark with an incipit about the ebayyéAtov 
of Jesus Christ, and Luke with a historiographical introduction. Nevertheless, 
the opening sections of the synoptic gospels— similarly to both speeches and 
biographies from antiquity—all introduce rather than expound the main 
themes and the main character, Jesus. In contrast, the Prologue of John sum- 
marizes the whole gospel and relates clearly both the identity and mission of 
Jesus.? Furthermore, the Prologue includes an intricate rhetorical composition, 


Spirit: The Gospel of John. Jesus, the Universal Messiah (Jn 2—-4),” vJTR 70 (2006): 130-144; 
Peter-Ben Smit, "Cana-to-Cana or Galilee-to-Galilee: A Note on the Structure of the Gospel of 
John, ZNw 98 (2007):143-149; Michael Theobald, Das Evangelium nach Johannes: Kapitel 1-12 
(Regensburg: Pustet, 2009), 6-7, 199-200. 
Culpepper, Anatomy, 91. 
Raffaella Cribiore, “Education in the Papyri,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. Roger 
S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 320-337, esp. 329. 

5 Keener, John, 1:338; Tom Thatcher, “The Riddle ofthe Baptist and the Genesis of the Prologue: 
John 11338 in Oral/Aural Media Culture,” in The Fourth Gospel in First-Century Media Culture 
(ed. Anthony Le Donne and Tom Thatcher; London: T&T Clark, 2011), 29-48, esp. 30. 
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which has rendered scholars to describe it as characterized by a poetic quality 
or as an example of grand style.® 

The gospel of John starts off with an elevated theme, the pre-existence of 
the Word, which is expressed in an appropriately impressive manner. Scholars 
working with John have identified a number of strong rhetorical figures within 
the Prologue. When considering it in a public reading context, however, not all 
of them are relevant. Some features identified by modern scholars have to be 
abandoned, such as large chiastic structures,” since they refer to purely liter- 
ary characteristics that could not be heard by audiences listening to the gospel 
being read aloud. Conversely, previously unrecognized or less acknowledged 
features can be identified (for example, recurrent euphonious sounds), espe- 
cially ones that have to do with how the text resounds when it is read aloud. In 
what follows, I will present examples of both. 


Part i—The Word and Creation 
The first part ofthe Prologue, which comprises 11—5, contains some ofthe most 
concentrated passages ofthe gospel. In these five verses ancient lectors found a 
number of rhetorical figures that affected the public reading of the text. Before 
I turn to a sound analysis of 115, I will consider two exceptional rhetorical 
figures that need further introduction. 


Chiasmus in Part 1 

A number of chiasmi and chiastic structures have been identified within the 
Prologue in general and in its first part (11-5) in particular. Although I discuss 
these in more length below (under the heading Aural Intensity in the Prologue), 
a clear definition of chiasmus is needed already at this point. With chiasmus I 
refer to a brief inverted parallelism of words, namely when key words or whole 
phrases are repeated verbatim in an inverted order in a limited number of 
successive cola. A clear example of a classic A-B-B-A chiasmus can be found 
in Mark 2:27: "The Sabbath was made for humankind, and not humankind for 
the Sabbath.’ 


6 Brant, John, 30-31; Stephen S. Kim, “The Relationship of John 1:19-51 to the Book of Signs in 
John 2-12,” BSac 165 (2008): 323-337, esp. 324. The farewell discourse (John 14-17) has also 
been described as an example of grand style in John; see C. Clifton Black, “‘The Words That 
You Gave to Me I Have Given to Them’: The Grandeur of Johannine Rhetoric,” in Exploring 
the Gospel of John: In Honor of D. Moody Smith (ed. R. Alan Culpepper and C. Clifton Black; 
Louisville: Westminster John Know, 1996), 220-239. 

7 Seebelow, 220-221. 
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The beginning of the Prologue contains a distinct example of a chiasmus. 
It covers 11a-2a and is clearly recognizable to listeners in a public reading 
context. Kenneth Bailey displays it in the following way:® 


1 Inthe beginning 
2 was 
3 the Word 
4 andthe Word 
5 was 
6 with God 
6' and God 
5' was 
4' the Word. 
3' This one 
2' was 
1' in the beginning with God. 


In Bailey's analysis, the focal point is found in the center, while the last "line"? 
(1) is a combination ofthe first "line" (1) and the center (6). A problem with this 
presentation of the chiasmus is that it divides it into far more segments than 
there are cola or commata in 11a—2a. The chiasmus can be displayed differently, 
ina way that resonates with sound analysis and the components used by lectors 
to analyze literary writings for public reading: 


ó 

C xal ó Aóyoç Hv 
D dg Tov Edv, 
D' xal Oed¢ Hv 

C' ó AóÓyoc. 
B' obtoc HV 

A’ èv Gt pyy] MOS xov Ogóv. 


In the presentation above, each segment of the chiasmus consists of a comma. 
Two commata combine into a colon; A + B, C + D, D' + C', and B’ + A’. The formal 


8 Theillustration below is based upon Kenneth E. Bailey, Poet & Peasant; Through Peasant Eyes: 
A Literary-Cultural Approach to the Parables in Luke (combined ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


1983), 59. 
9 Bailey uses this label for each segment of the chiasmus. 
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structure of the chiasmus is thus clearly discernible to the lector, due to the 
parallel repetitions and the mesodiplosis of jv (it is found at the end of the first 
comma of each colon), which aids in distinguishing the commata. There is a 
strong parallelism of words (&v doyf in A + A’, ó Aóyoc in C + C', and 0sóv/Osóc 
in D + D’); the only discrepancy is found in the commata B and B’, in which 
the key words are not identical, but consist of Aóyoc + obto¢. obto¢ clearly refers 
to Aóyoc, however, and the analogous structure guides the lector towards that 
interpretation. 

The parallelism of words and structure, together with a brevity in compo- 
sition (four cola is short enough to keep the key words in mind until they are 
inversely repeated), means that the chiasmus is discernible to listeners who are 
hearing the Prologue read aloud. 


Gradatio in Part 1 

At least since the beginning of the twentieth century, it has been noted that 
John 11-5 connects separate lines through the repetition of an important word 
from the previous line.!? This feature is sometimes called sorites, concatenatio, 
climax, anadiplosis, gradatio, xAtyaé, or simply referred to as a "staircase" paral- 
lelism." I will follow Lausberg and use the term gradatio.!? This feature is found 
in the Hebrew Bible, in both canonical and deuterocanonical books (for exam- 
ple in Ps 96:13 and Wis 6217-20), as well as in many Greek and Roman literary 
writings. 

Gradatio is particularly powerful when it is used in several consecutive cola 
and it is easily recognizable through hearing, since it creates an approximate 
rhythm. The flow and rhythm of gradatio even carries through into English 
translation (the paired words are indicated with corresponding colors): 


10 The first edition of Alfred Loisy's commentary on John, published in 1903, proposed 
such connections in each line of John 11-5. Cf. John McHugh, A Critical and Eexegetical 
Commentary on John 1-4 (London: T&T Clark, 2009), 80. 

11 See e.g., Brant, John, 28 (anadiplosis); Raymond Edward Brown, The Gospel According to 
John (2 vols.; Garden City: Doubleday, 1966), 1:19 ("staircase" parallelism); McHugh, John 
1-4, 80 (concatenatio); Dan Nasselqvist, “Stylistic Levels in Hebrews 11—4 and John 1.1- 
18,” JSNT 35 (2012): 31-53, esp. 45 (climax); D. Moody Smith, John (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1999), 5-6 (sorites). Ancient authors use either the Latin gradatio (Rhet. Her. 4.25.34), 
the Greek xXipo£ (Demetrius, Eloc. 270; Longinus, [Subl.] 23.1), or both (Quintilian, Inst. 
9.3.54). 

12  Lausberg, Handbuch, $623. Gradatio is also a more exact term than, e.g., anadiplosis, 
concatenatio, and sorites. 
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What has come into being in him was life 

and the life was the light of humanity 

and the light shines in the darkness 

and the darkness did not overcome it. (John 1:3c-5b)!? 


Ancient rhetoricians describe gradatio as a device of charm or amplification. 
John 12-5 includes two examples of it (the paired words are underlined): 
i1 a ev doyf Hv 6 Adyos, 
b xoi ó Aóyoc Hy npòç tov Gedy, 
c xal cóc Hv 6 Adyos. 
1:2 a odtog Hv ev dpyf npóc Tov OEdv. 
r3 a TAVTA SU adTOD ÈYÉVETO, 

b xai xtopic adtob &yévero oddE £v. 
1:3c/4a 6 yéyovev &v abt@ Cor) Hy, 

b xoi y, Cor) Hv tò Pas TAV dvOporrov: 
r5 a Kal TO Oc Ev TH oxotig patvel, 

b xai oxotia adtd ob xorvéAopev. 


As shown above, the first example of gradatio covers the first three or four cola, 
depending upon whether odtoc in 1:2a is considered part of the figure or not. 
Technically, oôtoç is not a repetition of Aóyoc from the previous line, although 
it refers to it. The connection is not emphasized aurally, however, and it is thus 
not certain that listeners perceive it. Nevertheless, as will be shown below, other 
aural features are found throughout the four cola of1:1a—2a, which supports the 
inclusion of1:2a in the first gradatio. The second example of gradatio comprises 
1:3¢/4a—5b. It differs from the first in that the paired words shift in each line, 
from Gy to gas to oxotia. It is also combined with, and thus strengthened by, 
aural features that are less striking. 

Both examples of gradatio are powerful and easily recognizable to listeners 
who hear the passage read aloud. The approximate rhythm created by the 
repetition of paired words is bolstered by similar cola length (7-10 syllables in 
the first example and 10-12 syllables in the second). The gradatio in 11a—2a also 
constitutes a case of isocolon. The cola are not only of similar length, but also 
have the same structure with jv in the middle of each. 


13 This manner of dividing verses 3 and 4 will be discussed below. 
14 Demetrius, Eloc. 270; Quintilian, Inst. 9.3.54—57; Rhet. Her. 4.25.34—35. 
15 This is not the case in the second example of gradatio, in which the cola are indeed of 
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In both examples of gradatio, the aural impression of the already powerful 
figure is strengthened by other rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features. 
Attention is drawn to these passages in general and to the paired words in 
particular. Not surprisingly, the paired words that are thus aurally emphasized 
from the outset are important terms in the gospel as a whole. They include 
words that are used frequently (such as 96¢ and påç), that have great thematic 
importance (ôç and oxotia are contrasted not only in 1:5, but also in 8:12, 12:35, 
and 12:46), and that refer to main themes or characters (Aóyoc in 11 indicates 
Jesus, a reference which is made explicit in 1:17). 


Sound Analysis of 11-5 
I now turn to a regular sound analysis of 11—5, according to the method de- 
scribed in the previous chapter. The sound map that is shown below will be 
helpful for identifying and understanding how the examples of chiasmus and 
gradatio are combined and alternated with other rhetorical figures and aural 
features in this part of the Prologue: 


i1 a ev doy Y» 6Aóyoc, 
b xoióAóyog Av mpóc Tov Osóv, 
c xaldeds Hv dAdyos. 
1:2 a odtos hy évdpyf mpdc tov Oedv. 
r3 a TovTAS! — ado EyeveETo, 
b xatywpis  adtod eyeveto o088 £v. 


13c/4a Oyéyovev év abt — Co] jy, 

b xain lw Hv Tò Qc àv dvopwmwv: 
r5 a xoltóqücév TÅ oxotig patvet, 

b xoi oxotia aùtò où xo'véAopev. 


The aural impact of the first example of gradatio (in 11a—2a) is strengthened 
not only by isocolon, but also by the rhetorical figure of mesodiplosis and a 
series of euphonious o-sounds. Mesodiplosis involves the repetition of words 
in the middle of several cola.!6 The figure is particularly strong in 1:1a—2a, since 
it occurs in the middle of four consecutive cola. This bolsters the approximate 


similar length, but with a much more varied structure (with fjv at the end of the first colon, 
in the middle of the second, and with other verbs in the last two cola). On isocolon, see 
above, 168—169. 

16 On mesodiplosis, see above, 168. 
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rhythm of the first four cola, renders the gradatio even smoother (since each 
key word is separated by the same verbal form), and facilitates the impression 
of isocolon. 

The first four cola of the Prologue (1:1a—2a) are remarkably uniform in terms 
of the vowel sounds found within them. Well over half of the vowel sounds 
consist of an omicron (marked in green letters in the sound map above), which 
gives the passage a unified, euphonious and quite fast-paced aural impression. 
That impression is amplified by the tight accumulation of identical sounds; 
each colon includes at least one instance of three omicrons in short succession. 
The passage also includes an accumulation of eta (n). It is less effective aurally, 
however, since the ratio is much lower and the instances are more spread out.!” 
Ancient audiences would readily be able to notice the difference between 1:1a— 
2a and what follows. From 1:3a and onwards, the range of vowel sounds is 
broadened and the ratio of any single sound is much lower. 

The extreme intensity of the first four cola, which is a result of gradatio, 
isocolon, mesodiplosis, and the concentration of euphonious o-sounds, reaches 
its climax in 11c, with the statement that the Word is identical to God.!8 That 
level of intensity cannot be upheld for long, however. It is somewhat reduced 
in 1:2a with its summary of the first three cola and their remarkable content, 
due to less clear examples of gradatio and isocolon. 

The positive identification of a chiasmus in 1:1a—2a strengthens the notion 
that 1:2a should be regarded as an integral part of 11a-c, however. John 1:2a is 
thus not just a summary of 11a-c, but also its rhetorical completion, without 
which the aural possibilities of 1:1a—c are not fully executed. At the same time, 
the chiasmus heightens the aural intensity of 1:1-2 even further. 

The aural pattern changes more noticeably in 1:3, although there is continu- 
ity interms of subject matter. The Word is still at the heart ofthe exposition, but 
from 1:2a-4a and onwards it is referred to with pronouns rather than with the 
more obvious Aóyoc. The gradatio of x:1a-2a is discontinued in 1:3a,? however, 


17 Of the thirty-three vowel sounds in 11a-2a, seventeen are omicron, six are eta, and ten are 
a mixture of alpha, epsilon, and the diphthongs at and ov. 

18 Cf. Nasselqvist, “Stylistic Levels,” 45-46. 

19 See, however, Thatcher, “Riddle,” 32, who argues that adtod in 1:3a and 1:3b sustains the 
gradatio from obto¢ in 1:2a. While it is true that these terms refer to the same thing (i.e., 
the Word), they cannot form a continuous gradatio with that connotation. A continuous 
gradatio throughout 11a-3b would demand that adtod in 1:3a connects with @edv in 1:2a 
(since gradatio involves a repetition at the beginning of a line of a word found at the end 
of the previous line), which would mean that the subject shifts from the Word in 11a-2a 
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and the mesodiplosis of jv is exchanged with adtod. A repetition of éyéveto is 
added at the end, which means that 1:3a and 1:3b are parallel in structure (with 
both adtod and éyéveto) as well as in aural impression. 

The structure of the last sentence of part 1 is dependent upon how one inter- 
prets the role of 6 yéyovev, a matter which is still debated. It can be understood 
as belonging to the end of 1:3a-b, in which case it is followed by a full stop.?° 
The other interpretation, which I follow in my reading of the Prologue, is that 6 
yeyovev is preceded by a full stop and belongs to the following, namely to 1:4a.7! 
This is also the most common reading among ante-Nicene authors.?? The result 
of such a reading can be seen in the sound map above. It can thus be trans- 
lated: “All things came into being through him and apart from him nothing 
came into being. That which came into being through him was life ...” (John 
1:3a—4a). 

There are several arguments for the idea that 8 yéyovev belongs to 1:4a, one 
of which is that the results of sound analysis support it. It has previously 
been asserted that 6 yéyovev should be joined with 1:4a in order to retain the 
rhythmical balance and the gradatio in 1:4a—5b.?? Whereas the gradatio is not 
by itself dependent upon the inclusion of 6 yéyovev,?* however, the balance of 


to God in 12-4. To be fair, Thatcher does point out the possibility of such a shift in subject 
(‘Riddle,” 32 n. 3). 

20 Scholars in favor of this interpretation include: Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary 
on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1971), 167-168; 
Herman N. Ridderbos, The Gospel According to John: A Theological Commentary (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 37-38. The result of such a reading is: 
r3 a mávta Ov QÙTOÔ &yéveco, 


[n 


xal xtopic adtod eyeveto oddE ëv ô yéyovev. 
r4 a évadtd Gol Y 


x3 a Allthings came into being through him 
b andapartfrom him nothing came into being that has come into being. 


r4 a Inhimwaslife ... 
21 Scholars in favor of this interpretation include: K. Aland, "Eine Untersuchung zu Joh. 1, 3. 


4: Über die Bedeutung eines Punktes,” zw (1968): 174-209, esp. 206; Charles de Cidrac, 
"Une ponctuation de Jn 1.3-4,” SeB 82 (1997): 16-29; McHugh, John 1-4, 104-107. 

22 McHugh, John 1-4, 105-106; Metzger, Commentary, 167. 

23 Cf. George R. Beasley-Murray, John (2nd ed.; Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1999), 2 n. a; 
Metzger, Commentary, 167. 

24 The connecting word is Cwy, which means that the gradatio link between 1:4a and 1:4b is 
intact, even if 1:4a consists of only év adt@ Cy, Hv. 
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the cola is. What has been called “rhythmical balance" refers to the fact that 
without 8 yéyovev 1:4a comprises only six syllables, whereas the following three 
cola (1:4b—5b) consist of 10-12 syllables each. 

Sound analysis can describe the predicament in more exact terms: Without 
the inclusion of 6 yéyovev, 1:4a is too short to constitute a colon (and thus an 
independent and complete line). It would only consist of a comma and one 
would thus need to explain why it should not be included in the following 
colon (1:4b), since commata rarely are independent but are regularly combined 
with another comma or a colon to form a complete line. A combination of1:4a 
and 1:4b into a single colon would, however, ruin the gradatio, which depends 
upon the repetition of a key term that is found in the previous line. From the 
perspective of sound analysis, it is thus improbable that lectors would have 
interpreted 6 yéyovev as part of 1:3b or that they would have delivered the strong 
figure ofgradatio with only a loose comma as its beginning, which would either 
obscure the figure or impair its opening. 

The gradatio of 1:3c/4a-5b is combined with re-actualizations of the two 
previous examples of mesodiplosis. In 1:3c/4a, the mesodiplosis of 1:3a—b is 
continued and varied with the use of oóxà in the middle of the colon. This 
connects the two sentences and makes it clear that the subject of the pronouns 
is still the Aóyoc mentioned in 1:1. John 1:4b reactualizes the mesodiplosis of 11a— 
2a by using jv in the middle of the colon. The beginning of the sentence thus 
connects with the previous sentences and integrates them into a single passage, 
11—5. 

The smooth effect ofthe gradatio in1:3c/4a—5b is thus most clearly expressed 
in the first two cola, in which it is combined with mesodiplosis. These two cola 
also include a large concentration of eta (y) and omega (w), long vowels that 
constitute the most euphonious type of sounds. This significant convergence 
(t is found seven times in the middle and at the end of words and y occurs five 
times in all positions) increases the smoothness of the two cola and somewhat 
lowers the tempo of the reading aloud, especially since the vowels also clash 
together at two occasions (both of them in the combination C7, jv). The double 
assonance of the two most euphonious vowels accentuates the introduction 
of "the Light, which will play a significant role in the second part of the 
Prologue. 

The Gospel of John thus opens in a manner that is distinct from the syn- 
optic gospels. The first part of the Prologue is both impressive (due to, for 
example, gradatio and chiasmus) and smooth (due to isocolon and euphonious 
o-sounds), while at the same time it is characterized by an approximate rhythm 
(due to mesodiplosis, gradatio, and isocolon). 
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Part 2—John’s Testimony and the Light 

The second part of the Prologue, which consists of 1:614, introduces John the 
Baptist and his testimony about the Light (tò q&c). The continuity with 1:1-5 is 
signaled with the connective word gc, which occurs twice at the end of part 1 
(in 1:4b and 1:5a) and becomes a thematic word in part 2. Listeners who hear 
the Prologue read aloud thus receive ample aural signals (emphasized through 
repetition) that the Light in part 2 refers to the Word mentioned in the opening 
ofthe gospel. That conclusion is further confirmed at the end of part 2, in 114a, 
when the object of the Prologue is again referred to as ó Aóyoc. 


1:6-1 

Commentators often note the abrupt change from the "poetic" lines of 11-5 
to the straightforward prose of 1:6 and its introduction of John. As I have tried 
to show above, the impressiveness, smoothness, and rhythm of 11-5 depend 
upon the intensive use of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features and 
not upon a sudden use of poetry.?5 The noticeable change in intensity in 1:6 
does not involve a shift from poetry to prose narrative, but is rather the result of 
an absence of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features. An unmistakable 
aural cue, in the form of a sudden drop in aural intensity, thus signals the shift 
from the Word to John the Baptist at the beginning of part 2. 

As soon as the shift has been made in 1:6, however, the aural intensity 
is heightened and 1:7-14 includes a large amount of rhetorical figures and 
distinctive aural features, including the first periods found in the gospel. These 
changes in and between 11-5 and 1:6-11 are readily identifiable to lectors and 
vocally expressed by them in public reading. A sound map of 1:6-11 (roughly 
the first half of part 2) demonstrates many of these figures and features, as 
well as the position and extent of the first two periods, which are indicated 
by frames: 

1:6 EVEVETO d'vOportoc ATETTAALEVOS napà Oeo, 
övopa adTH Twovvys? 








wo poprupyoy mepi tod pwrdc, 


a 
b 

r7 a odtogHAGeveic paptuplov 
b 
c ta TAVTES Tto te00001y OU avtod. 





25 Cf. Nasselqvist, “Stylistic Levels," 51. 
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r8 a odx Hy éxelvos TÒ pads, 
b dW’ tva poproproy mpl tod pwTóç. 
r9 a FAVTO OAS 16 dAnOwev, 
b Sqwriler ndvra ğvðpwrov, 
c &pyópevov lg TOV KOCHLOV. 
i10 av TH xdoRw Hy, 
ay xal ó xdcuog Ov avtod eyéveto, 








b xoi 6  xócpoc avtov oOx ëyvw. 
iu a elg ta Wa Y)0evy, 
b xoi oi ito avtov ob mapeAaBov. 





The sound map demonstrates clearly that the aural intensity is amplified al- 
ready in 1:7. The two thematic sounds that dominate this portion of part 2, 
gw- (in ọôç and pwtitw) and paptup- (in paptupia and paptupew), are both 
introduced in 1:7. They are distinguished from surrounding words in the sound 
map above; examples of gw- with purple letters and paptvp- with green letters. 
yaptup- is immediately repeated (uaptupiav in 1:7a followed by paptvphon in 
1:7b), whereas qo- echoes iterations of pôç from the end of part 1 (1:4b and 1:52). 
The anaphora of iva, found at the beginning of 1:7b and 1:7c, also heightens the 
intensity of the passage. 

The strongest feature of 1:7a—c is, however, neither the introduction of the- 
matic sounds nor the anaphora of tva, but rather that the three cola are com- 
bined into a well-formed period. The period includes several distinguishing 
marks: symmetry (the repetitions and anaphora mentioned above), a rhythmic 
clausula (1:7c ends with a spondee, a metric foot comprising two long syllables, 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes as having “great dignity and much 
solemnity"?6), and a bending back at the end (where the last word of the period, 
abtod, refers back to the first, obtos, which is the subject of the sentence). It 
is also quite smooth, due to a remarkable absence of hiatus (one could possi- 
bly find a single example within the period, in 61’ aùtoô). The period heightens 
the aural intensity and attracts attention to the thematic words found within it 
(“witness /“give witness,’ and "light"). 

After the period of 1:7, the following five cola (1:8a—gc) include a clear dif- 
ferentiation between the witness (John the Baptist) and the Light (the Word 
presented in 1:1). This contrast is accentuated aurally with multiple repetitions 
ofthe thematic words combined with homoioteleuton, epistrophe, and isocolon. 
In the eight cola of 1:7a-9c, the thematic sounds pw- and paptup- occur eight 


26  àkiwpa [...] péya xod ceuvotyta noXv (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
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times. The contrast between witness and the Light is clearly stated in 1:8, after 
which 1:9 shifts the focus entirely to the Light (John the Baptist does not reap- 
pear until part 3, in 1:15). In three aurally intense cola, which echo 1:4b-5a 
thematically,?? the Light is emphasized with several strong rhetorical figures. 

The emphasis on the Light is most clearly stressed through the abovemen- 
tioned repetitions of pw- (once in every colon in 1:8a—gb) and the forceful 
epistrophe found in 1:9a-c, namely the repetition of -ov at the end of each 
colon. The rhyming effect of this figure is enhanced as it is combined with 
homoioteleuton; the repetition of -ov occurs at the end of words. The rhymes are 
thus found not only at the end of each colon, but also in the middle of 1:9c (in 
&pyópevov and tóv). Furthermore, the three cola of1:9a-c are of almost the same 
length (8 + 9 + 8 syllables), which combined with the rhymes makes for an effec- 
tive instance of isocolon. The overall effect, throughout 1:9, is one of rhythm and 
concentrated aural intensity. John 1:9a-c thus attracts the attention of listeners 
and signals the exposition of the Light as something essential. 

The description of the True Light in 1:9 is followed by two contrastive pas- 
sages in 110-1, which relate how “the world" and “his own" reject him. The 
passage in 110 picks up the theme of the world from 1:9c (which ends with 
tov xócyov) and repeats it throughout 1:10. This is a clearly discernible exam- 
ple of polyptoton, in which xócpjoc is used four times in three different cases. 
The focus upon the world and its rejection of the Light is emphasized through 
a mesodiplosis of xóc uoc + aùt- (in the forms of aùtoð and avtév), a repetition in 
the middle of cola ofthe ones being described: “the world" and “him/it” (namely 
the Light). They are differentiated and contrasted with the same unequivocal- 
ness as in 1:8 (in which the Light was differentiated from the witness). 

In rn, the focus shifts from “the world" to “his own,” as the theme of rejection 
is repeated and elaborated. The phrase ot i6tot should probably be understood 
as the people of Israel who, in contrast to the Gentile world, ought to embrace 
the Word and Light of God. John 1:n includes a second example of polyptoton, 
as neuter and masculine forms of lioc are used in the two adjacent cola. The 
shift in case between tòa and {8tot also signals paronomasia, a figure in which 
two words express an aural similarity, yet contain different meanings.?? The 
significant aural play on tòa (“his own [home]”)?9 and tio: (“his own [people]") 
attracts further attention to the rejection of the Light. 


27  Inrab-sa the Light of humankind shines in the darkness, whereas the True Light shines 
over (or enlightens) all humankind in 1:9a-c. 

28 Cicero, De or. 2.256; Rhet. Her. 4.21.29, 4.22.32. Cf. Lausberg, Handbuch, § 637. 

29 Cf. John 19:27, in which the expression eic tà Wa is used to describe how the Beloved 
Disciple takes Mary “to his own [household |." 
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The reduction of the theme (from “the world" to “his own") is clearly sig- 
naled not only by a switch in terminology, but also by a drastic change of the 
soundscape. John 1: is riddled with consonant and vowel clashes that lowers 
the tempo and renders a rough aural impression that fits the tragic content. 
Whereas the passages of 11-9 are quite smooth, the two cola of 1:1 include a 
clash at the beginning and at the end of almost every word. The following illus- 
tration displays the great difference in how many instances of hiatus (marked 
with orange letters), dissonant hiatus (marked with red letters),?? and conso- 
nant clash (marked with blue letters) are found in the periods of1:7 and 1:11. The 
difference in aural impression in distinct:?! 


r7 a odtog Alev elc uoprupiov 
b tva paptupýon nepi 100 Pwtdc, 
c lvo návteç vtto 600 000v OU avtod. 


rn a eigcà a HAGEv 
b xai ot tot aùtòv od mapeAcBov. 


The theme of rejection, particularly the non-acceptance by “his own [people], 
is also emphasized by the fact that the two cola of 1:11 are combined into a well- 
formed period, which bends back at the point where the rejection is mentioned 
(with ob mapéAaBov, “did not receive/accept," at the end of 1:1b). The period is 
characterized by symmetry (through the paronomasia of 8to—(81ot), elongation 
(the second colon contains twelve syllables, whereas the first comprises only 
seven), and a rhythmical clausula. It ends with a choree, a metric foot of three 
short syllables, which is described by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as being mean 
and lacking in both dignity and nobility.3? The tempo shift, the unsmooth 
character of the passage, and the undignified clausula conjoin to express the 
baseness of Jesus' rejection by his own people. Thus, as mentioned above, the 
aural impression ofthe period in 1:1 differs sharply from the one found in 1:7, in 
which the inspiring news that “all might believe" (mictebowoww) through John's 
testimony is accompanied by a smooth passage, a minimal number of clashes, 
and a dignified and solemn clausula. 


30  Dissonant hiatus is only found at the beginning of 1:11a, which includes a clash between 
the last word of 1:10b and the first of 121a, £yvo cic. 

31 The clashes are two to five times as common in 11 as in all the previous passages 
(depending upon what type of clash and which passage you compare with). 

32 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17. 
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Ancient lectors who in the process of public reading wanted to vocally 
express the changes and contrasts of John’s gospel thus had ample information 
within the text for how to do so. 


112-14 
Following the brief pause after the period in 121, the rest of the second part of 
the Prologue consists of a longer passage about the “children of God" (112-13), 
which includes a period, after which the language ofthe Word is briefly echoed 
(114). Most ofthe cola in these passages stand in sharp contrast to where 1:11 left 
off. A sound map of 112-14 provides an overview of the features found within 
them: 


112 a 6001 de £Aoov avdtdv, 
&8toxev adtots eEovatav téxva 0&0 yevécOot, 
Tots MlaTEvoval elc TO Övopa adTOD, 








Gl 


ot ovx é& oiudtov 

ovde ex OEAnpatos copxóc 
ovde ex OEAnpatog cavdpdc 
OM’ èx Oeo Evevvybyoav. 


1:13 


aa orja S 





114 a xaióAóyoç cap— tyéveto 


xai Eoxnvecer ¿v nity, 

xai edenodpeda Thv SdEav adtod, 
ddEav we povoyevots NAPA matpdc, 
TANENS xeptroc Kai dAnPetac. 


oaa c Em 


Following the clashes, slow tempo, and play of words found in x:n, 112 provides 
a noticeably different aural impression. It contains three unadorned cola with- 
out rhetorical figures or distinctive aural features. The shift from 1:11 to 112 is 
thus characterized by slightly increased tempo, as the pace of the reading is no 
longer decreased by a large amount of clashes, and a lack of aural intensity. 
Despite the brief pause following the end of the period in 1:1, the passage 
of 112-13 immediately picks up and advances the theme. The connection is 
signaled aurally through the mildly adversative 5¢ at the beginning of 132a. 
Whereas 110-1 expounds how “the world" and “his own" did not know or 
receive the Light (namely the Word), 112-13 relates the gift to those who nev- 
ertheless did receive him: the power to become “children of God.” Curiously 
enough, this exposition (in 1:12) is not aurally accentuated at all. In 1:13, however, 
the cola are combined into a period in which the intensity suddenly increases 
dramatically and the believers are defined as those “begotten of God.” 
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The four lines of 113 opens with a comma (133a),?? which is followed by 
three cola (13b-d) that are characterized by extensive aural symmetry. The 
most noticeable feature is the anaphora of negative particle + &x/é& in 113a— 
c, which culminates in the modified form &X' ¿x in 113d; dW’ functions here 
as an exceptional sound.?^ There is also an example of mesodiplosis (of 0X1 
patos) in 113b-c and of isocolon in 113b-d (9+9+9 syllables). The combina- 
tion of anaphora and isocolon creates an approximate rhythm. Furthermore, 
the elision of an alpha in the phrase à2' &x increases the smoothness of 113d 
in comparison with the preceding cola. Whereas 113b and 113c begin with a 
phrase that creates hiatus (0082 £x), the climactic colon of1:13d has a smoother 
construction without hiatus, due to the elision.95 

The period of 1:13 thus includes distinct symmetry (through anaphora, meso- 
diplosis, and isocolon), but the aural intensity is also increased by the presence 
of hyperbaton (the predicate ¿yevvýðnoav is revealed only in the last colon, as 
the final word of113d, whereas 1:13a—c consist of subordinate clauses), bending 
back (the predicate bends back towards the subject ot in 113a), and a rhythmical 
clausula (a bacchius, a metric foot that comprises two long syllables followed 
by a short). The number and combination of period features renders 1:13 into a 
well-formed period. 

The strong rhetorical features heighten the aural intensity of 1:13 in compar- 
ison with 112 and an aurally noticeable climax is reached in 113d. That final 
colon of the period is initiated by an exceptional sound (dA\’ ¿x modifies the 
established pattern of negative particle + éx/é&) and ends with a combination 
of bending back, hyperbaton, and a clausula that is considered "altogether virile 
[...] and suitable for impressiveness.”36 The climactic ending is aurally unmis- 
takable and its impact is enhanced by the mixture of effects found within it. 
John1:3d combines rhythm (due to isocolon), smoothness (due to elision in dW’ 
éx), and unexpectedness (due to the exceptional sound of dW’ and the hyperba- 
ton of żyevvýðnoav) with a well-turned ending suitable for impressive content. 


33 The comma in 133a consists of only six syllables and it is possible that a lector would have 
interpreted it as part of 1:12c. The correspondences throughout 1:13 (e.g., the anaphora of 
negative particle + éx/é&) indicate, however, that the period begins somewhat awkwardly 
with a comma. 

34 Fora description of exceptional sounds, see 158-160. 

35 &Mdis not always elided in John, so the elision in 113d is presumably not the result of a 
habit or a rule to that effect. There are at least fifteen examples of &A& written in full and 
followed by a word which begins with a vowel. Three of these are instances of Md + € 
(dd Epyetat in 4:23, AAG ëyvwxa in 5:42, and dd èv in 7:10), as in 113d. 

36  àvðpððeç n&vv [...] xal elc ceuvoAoytav eritydetov (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
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The curious aural effects of the syntax in 1:12-13 (such as the postponed pred- 
icate in 113d and the way the believers are referred to in nominative and dative 
alternatively)?” cannot be preserved in an English translation. Nevertheless, a 
non-idiomatic translation, with the only purpose of showing the strange flow 
and climax ofthe Greek syntax, reveals some of its peculiarities: 


But to those who received him, 
he gave power to them to become children of God, 
to those who believed in his name; 
those who, 
not by blood 
not by the will of the flesh 
not by the will of man 
but by God (they) were begotten. 


The last verse of the second part of the Prologue, 1:14, lacks rhetorical figures 
and distinctive aural features (much like 1:6 and 112). There is thus a sharp 
contrast between the aural impression of the highly intense cola of 113 and the 
plainness of 114. 

From the perspective of sound analysis the shift between 113 and 1:14 does 
not indicate a literary "seam" from the inclusion of an early Christian hymn. 
Scholars arguing for the identification of a hymn within the Prologue regularly 
note the abrupt change from the “poetic” lines of 11-5 to the straightforward 
prose of 1:6 and view the shift as proof that 11-5 includes hymnic material, 
whereas 1:6 do not. The same type of dramatic shift from high to low aural 
intensity is found in the transition from the period in 133, characterized by its 
many rhetorical figures and aural features, to the plain prose of 1:14, noticeable 
by its lack thereof. Ironically, 113 is regularly described as a redactional addi- 
tion, whereas 1:14 (either parts of it or the whole verse) is deemed part of the 
original hymn.38 Sound analysis thus raises questions regarding the validity of 
reconstructions of an early Christian hymn in the Prologue.?? 


37  Theyarereferred to with relative pronouns in nominative in 112a (6c0t) and 133a (ot), but 
with a personal pronoun in dative in 112b (abtots) and a substantival participle in dative 
in 112c (oic miotebovow). 

38 See e.g., Brown, John, 131-14; Urban C. von Wahlde, The Gospel and Letters of John (3 vols.; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 21-2, 27-32. 

39 For a brief history of research regarding an early Christian hymn in the Prologue, see 
Keener, John, 1:334-337; Jack T. Sanders, The New Testament Christological Hymns: Their 
Historical Religious Background (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 29-57. 
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The account of how the Word became flesh is presented in a plain narrative 
without rhetorical figures. The shift to first-person plural in 114c (e8eacckueba) 
may be described as an exceptional sound, however. Up until this point, all 
descriptions, statements, and explanations have been rendered with the typical 
descriptive distance of the third-person singular. 

It is often stated that the shift to first-person plural reflects an eyewitness 
source or an inclusion of the author among the eyewitnesses.^? Jo-Ann Brant, 
however, argues that it is best understood in a public reading context. The 
use of first-person plural bridges the distance between the events of the story 
and the situation of the delivery event. When the listeners hear “we have seen 
his glory” they are thus drawn into the story and invited to become witnesses 
themselves.*! Since narrative passages in the first-person plural are found both 
at the beginning (114 and 1:6) and at the end (21:24) of the gospel, Andrew 
T. Lincoln argues that they achieve a transition of perspective among the 
audience. By being included in the Prologue, listeners move from an external to 
an internal perspective; at the end of the gospel, the use of first-person plural in 
21:24 (“This is the disciple who is testifying to these things and has written them, 
and we know that his testimony is true") enacts a transition back from the 
story into the contemporary setting.” As we will see below, however, John 1-4 
includes a number of passages in first-person plural, although most are found 
in dialogues. Whatever the effect of the first-person plural form, it is the only 
clear example in 1:14 of a signal regarding the vocal expression of the passage 
that the lector can pick up. 


Part 3—John’s Testimony and Jesus 
The third and final part of the Prologue, which consists of 115-18, reintroduces 
John the Baptist and his testimony “about him,” namely the Light (the epithet 
used in part 2) and the Word (the epithet used in the preceding verse, in 1:14a). 
This is also the part in which the identity of the Light/the Word is revealed to 
the listener as Jesus Christ. A sound map provides an illustration of the features 
found within it: 


40 Brown, John, 1:13; Keener, John, 1:41. 

41  Jo-Ann A. Brant, Dialogue and Drama: Elements of Greek Tragedy in the Fourth Gospel 
(Peabody: Hendrickson, 2004), 24-25. 

42 Andrew T. Lincoln, Truth on Trial: The Lawsuit Motif in the Fourth Gospel (Peabody: Hen- 
drickson, 2000), 172. Note that Lincoln talks about “readers” rather than "listeners" or 
"audiences." 
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115 a Twdvvys paptupet nepi adtod xal xéxpayev Aéywv' 
b, odtog hv öv eirtov 
b,6  óníico pou épxópevoc 
€ ÉyurpocOÉv pov yéyovev, 
Co Ott npôTtÓŞ pov Hv. 
1:16 StL Ex TOD TANPWLATOS AVTOD huels nAvteç Ad Bopev 
xoi xdptv dvtt yaertos 
StL Ó vópoc dià Mwiicéws 88601, 
5  xápic Kain AOs Sid "Incod Xpioto0 eyéveto. 


1:17 








118 Qedv ovdels éwpaxev TWTOTE’ 
povoyevr|c Qeòç ó àv el TOV KdATIOV TOD TATOOS 


&xeivoc eEnynoato. 


arvow FD 





John 1:15 marks a transition in the flow of thought; the narrator’s voice for the 
first time makes way for the voice ofJohn the Baptist. The transition is indicated 
aurally. John 135a opens in the narrator's voice and in the same type of plain 
prose and low aural intensity that is found in 114a-e. As the lector switches to 
the voice of John, however, in 115b5,*? the aural intensity is heightened with 
a mesodiplosis of preposition + pov. The constant variation of prepositions 
(Ontow, ÉurpocOev, and npóroc), as well as the images that they evoke, attracts 
further attention. 

The next verse, 1:16, is less intense than 1:15, a fact that could be interpreted 
as a shift of the focus back to the narrator. 116 is not quite as plain as 114 and 
115a, however. It contains a first-person plural verb (£A&fopev), which is further 
emphasized by the inclusion of the subject (jets). As in 124, this attracts 
attention and confirms the changed character of the listening experience.^^ It 
also twice repeats xcptc (in the peculiar phrase yp &vti x&ptroc, “one grace 
against another grace" or perhaps "grace upon grace"),*5 which functions as a 
connective word between the second and third parts of the Prologue (it occurs 
in 1:14e of part 2, as well as in 136b and 117b of part 3). The aural intensity of 116 
is thus not as different from 1:15 as to indicate a shift in speaker. In fact, it is not 
possible to determine without a doubt whether the cola of 1:16-18 are spoken 
by John the Baptist or the narrator.*6 


43 Le, in the second comma of 115b. John 115b, as well as 1:15c, comprises two commata, each 
with its own verbal form (yet too short to constitute cola by themselves). 

44 See the discussion of £0caodys0a in 114c. 

45 Cf. C. Blumenthal, "Xágtc àvcl xáptcoc," ZNW 92 (2001): 290-294. 

46 Brant John, 35. 
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The fact that the text does not signal when the voice of John the Baptist ends 
and the narrator's voice resumes is a reminder of the many choices lectors need 
to make in order to read the text aloud.*” It is quite possible to read the Prologue 
silently without deciding upon whether 116-18 is spoken by the narrator or 
John the Baptist. When reading aloud for an audience, however, the lector must 
choose how to pronounce the verses. If they are read aloud with the same voice 
as in 1:15, the listeners will assume that they are spoken by John the Baptist; if 
not, they will interpret them as coming from the narrator. There is no middle 
ground here; the lector must always choose how to pronounce a colon or a 
passage, even in dubious cases.*? 

In 127, the aural intensity rises again as the identity of the subject of the 
Prologue is revealed. The two cola include a mesodiplosis of 51a, an additional 
repetition of xópic, and some value-laden words put in parallel and contrasting 
positions (for example law-grace and truth; Moses—Jesus Christ). The result is 
a heightened intensity at the point where the identity of the Word/the Light is 
finally disclosed. The intensity does not match 11-2, however, and the cola do 
not produce an aural peak. 

Following the contrast and unveiling of 1:17, the final verse of the Prologue 
(138) provides a restrained conclusion to the section. The three cola lack rhetor- 
ical figures, but are nevertheless combined into a period, which lends some 
smoothness to the otherwise unadorned completion. The flow and smooth- 
ness of the period is also increased by a low frequency of hiatus. The shift 
between 1:17 and 138 in terms of smoothness can be seen in the sound map 
below. Whereas 127 displays many instances of hiatus (and one of dissonant 
hiatus), 118 includes only a single example of such a clash of vowels: 


117 a Ó6u6vópoc Sick Mocécg $8601, 

b 5 xdptg xoi y, Ahea Sic nood Xptotod &yévero. 
118 a Osóv oddels Ewpaxev nwnote' 

b povoyevig 6sóc ó àv elc Tov xóATov Tod morcpóc 

c éx&ivoc eEnyyoato. 


The period in 118 is well-formed and contains several period features. It in- 
cludes Ayperbaton (the predicate of 118b is revealed in 118c, although the 


47 Cf. Rhoads, “Biblical,” 175, although he primarily refers to the choices of a modern per- 
former. 

48 As mentioned, if the lector fails to make an active choice on 1:16-18, the listeners will 
interpret them as words spoken by the narrator, since that has been the dominant voice 
of the gospel this far. 
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subject is then stated to be éxetvoc, which in turn refers back to povoyevns 86s), 
bending back (the omitted object of e&yyjcato in 118c is the same 0eóv as is 
found in 118a; alternatively it may be an implicit aùtóv, which in turn refers 
to 0£6v), and a rhythmical clausula, although of a weak type (pyrrhic, a metric 
foot of two short syllables, which is considered unimpressive by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus).*? 

The presentation of Jesus as uovoyevrc 6eóc (“unique God" or perhaps “God 
the only son") in 118b functions as an inclusio of 13c, where he (as the Word) 
was also presented as 0sóc. The Prologue thus begins and ends with a shock- 
ing announcement (it could possibly even be described as a hyperbolic state- 
ment),°° at least in terms of first-century Jewish mentality. Whereas the Pro- 
logue opens with extreme intensity and a climax in the announcement that 
identifies the Word with God, it ends in a quite plain, albeit smooth, period 
which repeats the basic message about Jesus' identity. What was presented as a 
shocking revelation in 13, and thus was accompanied by a multitude of rhetori- 
cal figures and distinctive aural features, is in 1:18 treated as an established fact, 
related in a smooth but not aurally intense manner. 


Testimonies to Jesus (119-51) 


The remaining parts of chapter 1 have rightly been called a second introduction 
to John's gospel.*! The first chapter as a whole constitutes a complete intro- 
duction and there are several points of connection and continuity between the 
grand-perspective Prologue and the testimonies and public ministry of 119- 
51.52 

Following the summary of the gospel found in the Prologue, 1:19 opens the 
narrative proper, which describes the life and glorification of Jesus. John 119- 
51 consists of two basic stories; the first relates how John the Baptist witnesses 
about himself and about Jesus (119-34) and the second how Jesus calls disciples 
(1:35-51). The focus of these two stories is not upon actions, however, but rather 
upon the testimonies to Jesus that they contain. Even John the Baptist's witness 
about himself simultaneously points to Jesus and evokes identifications that 
will be made about him. 


49 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17. 

50 Cf. Násselqvist, “Stylistic Levels,” 46. 

51 Cf. R. Alan Culpepper, The Gospel and Letters of John (Nashville: Abingdon, 1998), 120; 
Edwyn Clement Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (2nd revised ed.; London: Faber and Faber, 
1947), 167. 

52 Kim, “Relationship,” 323-324. 
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Part1—The Interrogation of John 

Part 1, which comprises 1:19-28, revolves around the questioning of John the 
Baptist by emissaries that are sent by “the Jews from Jerusalem.” This part is 
closely connected to themes raised in the Prologue, for example, the descrip- 
tion of John the Baptist as a witness. It employs aspects of trial scenes, such as 
the abrupt question in 1:19c, and the use of verbs that are common in judicial 
contexts in 1:20, which gives the audience the impression that the questions 
put to John function more as an interrogation than a conversation. 


119-23 
A sound map provides an overview ofthe features found within the first half of 
part 1, which comprises 1:19-23: 


119 a Kal atty éotiv ý paptupia Tob Iwdvvov, 
b öte dréotethav ot Tovdator ¿E ‘IepocoAvpwv tepets xai Acvitas 
c tva gpwryowow adtév: ad tig el; 
1:20 a xol wpoddgyycev xai ovx Y|pvycoro, 
b xoi wpoàóynoev étieyw od cipi ó Xptotdc. 
1:21 a xoi npwtycav adtév. ti odv; có "HAiac el; 
b xoi A€yer obx cipi. 6 mpopytys et ot; 
c xol dmexpliów ot. 
r22 a eltav odv avr: cic el; 
b tva &móxpicty dapev tots répapototy huâç: 
c ti  Aéyetg nepi ceavtod; 
1:23 a Eoy yù pwvh Bodvtos èv TH puo 
b ev0dvate tHv 686v xvpiov, 
c xoig cinev Hoataç 6 npogytys. 


John 139 opens with the statement that what follows is “the testimony of 
John.” This is an aural echo of 1:6-7, although the connection is neither strictly 
verbatim nor operates with an identical denotation of uoprupío.9? The first two 
cola (119a-b) are unadorned, of low aural intensity, and differ significantly in 
length (14 and 23 syllables, respectively). This manner of introducing a new part 
resembles the opening cola of part 2 (1:6a-b) and 3 (115a-b;) of the Prologue 
and recurs at the beginning of most parts of John 1-4. With the exception of 


53 John’s name is found in 1:6b and it is followed by the statement in 1:7a that he came 
elc uoprupíav, “as a witness" The name recurs in 119a together with the noun paptueia, 
although here with the meaning "testimony." 
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John 13, most parts open with a few cola of low aural intensity that describe the 
setting in terms of time, place, theme, or characters that are present. Changes 
to the aural intensity are usually only found after this low-key beginning. 

The introductory sentence ends in 119c with a tva clause, which in turn 
initiates an interrogatory passage with numerous repetitions throughout 119c- 
22a. As shown in the sound map, each colon begins with a speech verb (not 
counting conjunctions, such as xai or tva) and includes at least one of the 
sounds that are repeated in roughly parallel positions throughout the passage 
(mainly où-, as in the negative oix, aùt-, as in the pronoun axóc, and ei). The 
repetitions include anaphora of wpoàóynoev in 1:20a-b, mesodiplosis of où- in 
1:20a-21c, and epistrophe of & in 119c-22a. 

The aural intensity of the interrogatory passage (1:19c—-22a) differs from the 
intensity of the introductory cola (119a-b) and the cola that follow immediately 
after it (1:22b—23c). The contrast is especially noticeable in the middle of the 
passage (in 1:20a-b), in which the aural intensity is heightened through a 
forceful combination of rhetorical figures and aural features. A separate sound 
map reveals the features involved: 


1:20 a xol Wpoàóynoev 
ag xol oUxY|pvrcoo, 
b, xoi wpoAdyyoev 
by Sti &yo oóx elg ó Xpiotdc. 


As indicated in the sound map above, 1:20a-b consists of four parallel commata 
of similar length (6+6+6 syllables, followed by an elongated final comma of 
10 syllables).5* This instance of isocolon creates an approximate rhythm, espe- 
cially as it is combined with parallel beginnings, yet the numerous instances 
of hiatus decrease the tempo, create a rough aural impression, and destroy 
much of the rhythm.®> The tempo declines even more in 1:20b; and the three 
instances of hiatus (one of which is dissonant) found within it attract further 
attention to the delayed disclosure of John's denial (which is achieved through 
the triple speech verbs; confess-deny-confess): am not the Messiah." 

The climax ofthe passage is thus found in 1:20b;, in John's peculiar answer to 
the question “Who are you?" By vocally expressing John's confession about who 
heis not, rather than explain who he is (which would be the expected response 


54 They do not combine into a period, however, since there is no bending back at the end. 
55 50% of the words begin with a clash of vowels, which amounts to roughly twice as many 
instances of hiatus as in the rest of John 1. 
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to the question “Who are you?”), the lector not only sustains the distinction 
between the status of John and Jesus for the listeners, but also actualizes a 
crucial title that subsequently will be given to Jesus. Although John denies 
that he is the Messiah, the very mentioning of the title creates the expectancy 
among listeners that the rightful Messiah will be identified (which he also is; 
explicitly in 1:41). 

The repetitions and the heightened aural intensity continue throughout 
119c-22a. John 1:21a repeats 119c with minimal variations by shifting and ad- 
ding a few words (for example, the change of tic into "HAiac results in the more 
pointed question: “Are you Elijah?” instead of the previous “Who are you?"). 
One of the additions is o9v, which by being positioned in the middle of the 
colon connects it to the mesodiplosis of où- found in 1:20a-b. That aural pattern 
is thus sustained (even though ov is not a negative, as the other examples) and 
continues into 1:21b-c. 

The aural intensity of 1:21a-22a partly depends upon the use of deictic 
pronouns, grammatically superfluous personal pronouns that are included 
for emphasis or effect and in this context accentuate the denial of John the 
Baptist.5° These are found in the form of có in the questions put to John (in 
119C, 121a, and 1:22b) and as ¿yo in John's denial (in 1:20b). The inclusion 
of deictic pronouns underlines the interrogatory and confrontational tone 
of the dialogue. This antagonistic nature of the passage bolsters the aural 
impression of it in public reading and strengthens the rough character of 
1:20a—b, which emerges from the vowel clashes (see above). The use of deictic 
pronouns furthermore coincides with—and thus attracts attention to—John 
the Baptist's three denials. The first instance of a deictic pronoun opens the 
antagonistic passage: "Who are you?" (119c). The other three appear in the 
context of presenting important titles, which John denies for himself: one in 
1:20b (‘J am not the Messiah"), another in 1:21a ("Are you Elijah?" to which he 
answers “I am not"), and the last in 122b (“Are you the Prophet?" to which he 
answers “No”).5” Although most emphasis is directed towards John's confession 
of not being the Messiah, the passage includes a triple denial, which actualizes 
three titles that could be used of Jesus. 

From 122b and onwards, the aural intensity decreases as the repetitions 
cease. There is still continuity with the preceding passage, however, both in 


56 Amore fitting term in this context would be acroastic pronouns (from dxgóactc, "hearing"), 
due to the aural effect that the grammatically superfluous pronoun produces. 

57 Note that 1:21c, with only six syllables, is too short to constitute a colon, yet the sound 
structures ofthe passage, in which each colon begins with a speech verb and most include 
the sound o) in the middle, indicate that it functions as a distinct line. 
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terms of content and aural impression. Throughout 119c-21c and 1:22a—23¢, 
most cola begin with a speech verb. In 1:22b, a parallel is found in a noun 
indicating speech (&róxgict, “answer”). Thus eleven of the twelve cola of119c- 
23c include a speech verb or a noun denoting speech at their beginning.5? By 
contrast, the following twelve cola (1:24-28) include only four speech verbs 
(two of which are not found at the beginning of cola). 


1:24-28 

The story seems to start over in 1:24 with a new group of enquirers, those sent 
“from the Pharisees.” The following verse makes it clear, however, that they have 
been present all along, since they reiterate John's denial of being the Messiah, 
Elijah, or the Prophet. There are no signals in the text, which the lector can 
identify and vocally express in public reading, that clearly identify or delimit 
this group (“the Pharisees”) from the one mentioned in 1:19 ("the Jews from 
Jerusalem"). A sound map of the remaining cola of part 1 (1224-28) provides 
an overview of the features found within it: 


1:24 a xoi dneotaArpévol Hou èx x&v Papioalwy. 
1:25 aj xolYpo roov adtov 

ay xal eraty at 

b, ti odv Barriers 

b sioù oix ef 6 Xptotds 

Cy oddé "HAtag 

C2 ovde 6 TPOPÝTNS; 
1:26 a dmexp(Ov adtots ó TIwávvnç A&yov: 








b eyo Bantičw év batr 
Cy pécoc DUM EoTNXEV 
Co Öv bpels ox otdate, 
127 a ó 6mlow Lov Epyxdptevoc, 
b ob oùx cipi ey di&toc 
c iva Acto adtod tov tudvta tod Umodhpatos. 





1:28 a Toca év BySavia eyeveto népav tod lopd&vov, 
b önov hv 6 Iwávvnç Bantivwv. 


Following the low-key introduction in 1:24, John 1:25 includes six parallel com- 
mata, which combine into three cola. The commata are of similar length and 


58 Sucha noun is also found in 1:23a: qov/,, "voice." 
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contain several features of symmetry. John 1:25a includes a combination of 
epistrophe and polyptoton of aùt-/aùtóç and 1:25b—c comprises both mesodiplo- 
sis of oò- and parallel titles/names (Xptotdc, HAiac, and mpopytys) at the end of 
three commata. These features heighten the aural intensity and attract atten- 
tion to the question of why John baptizes, as well as to the names/titles reiter- 
ated. When the enquirers relate John’s confession of not being the Messiah (in 
1:25b5), a deictic pronoun is used for emphasis, which again gives prominence 
to this specific title above the others (compare how the titles are presented in 
1:20b—21b and how the climax is found in 1:20b, when the title “the Messiah" is 
considered). 

John 1:26a constitutes another low-key introductory statement, which sig- 
nals that John answers the question. It is followed by a period that covers 
1:26b—27c. It includes the actual answer to the question, a contrasting compar- 
ison of himself and Jesus. Jesus’ name is not mentioned, yet there is a clear 
aural reference to him in 1:27a, which consists of a direct quote of John the 
Baptist's first words in the gospel in 115b; (6 onicw pov épyóuevoc, "he who 
comes after me"). The phrase functions as a reference to Jesus in both of these 
instances (shortly after 115b», in 117b, Jesus is identified as the object of John’s 
words). 

The period in 1:26b—27c is well-formed and includes several period features: 
symmetry (anaphora and polyptoton of 6/6 in 1:26c5-27b), elongation (1:27c 
comprises 16 syllables, whereas the earlier cola consists of 9+14+9+9 sylla- 
bles), and bending back. It does not end with a rhythmical clausula, however, 
but ona catalectic syllable (-to¢), which means that the colon consists of a met- 
rically incomplete line. 

An abrupt tempo shift occurs in the middle of the period, in 1:27a-b, as the 
two cola contain vowel clashes between two-thirds of the words. This amounts 
to well over twice the usual amount in John 1. The shift in aural impression, 
from no instances of hiatus in 1:26c to a high frequency of them in 1:27a-b, can 
be seen below: 


1:26 c, uécoc ouv EotHKEV 
Co Ov byes odx ofSate, 

1:27 a Ó Omtlow Lov ÈPXÓMEVOÇ, 
b ob oùx cipi £yo d&to¢ 


The result of the many instances of hiatus is a significant drop in tempo, 
which attracts attention to 1:27a—b, two cola that are already aurally stressed 
by symmetry. The reference to Jesus (1:27a) and the unworthiness of John in 
connection with Jesus (1:27b) are thus noticeably emphasized. 
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Part 1 ends with an unadorned low-key closing in 1:28. It describes the geo- 
graphic location of the scene which has just ended and contains no rhetorical 
figures or distinctive aural features. 


Part 2—The Testimony of John 

Part 2, which comprises 1:29-34, describes John the Baptist's testimony about 
Jesus as he sees him approaching. It includes clear connections with the Pro- 
logue, in the form of an almost verbatim reiteration of John’s first words about 
Jesus (from 1:15), as wells as with the previous part, in a readdress of the baptiz- 
ing ministry of John and a comparison with that of Jesus. It also incorporates 
several extensive internal repetitions of more than a key word, either of a short 
phrase or of a complete colon. These are regularly found in parallel positions, 
which make them aurally perceptible even though they are separated by sev- 
eral cola.*? In order to provide an overview of these repetitions, the following 
sound map comprises all of part 2: 


1:29 a TH emadtptov BAéret Tov Incodv épyóptevov npòç avTOv, 
b xat Agvet 18g ó duvòç tod Ge0d 
c óolpov wv puaptiav tod xócpov. 


130 a obtécéotw bmép o0 yò eimov 
b dttiow pov gpxetat dvnp 
€; ôç EuTpodvev Lou yéyovev, 
Co Ott mp@tog pov Hy. 
1:31 a xy% ovKYdelv avdtov, 
b AAN iva pavepwOh TH Iopahà 
c Già tobto HAGov ty% év dati Bartifwv. 
132 a Kal Euaotvpycev Iwavwys A€ywv Stl 
b teapot TÒ nveĝua xataBatvov wo meplotepdy tč odpavod, 
c xoi Eueweven’ avtov: 
133 a “ayo ovx dev avdtdv, 
b GW ónéupaçpe Bantiler èv Bdatt exetvdc pot elev: 
c eg’ ovavidysg Tò nveðua xataBatvov xal evo én’ avdtov, 
d odtéséotw ó Bantičwv èv nvedpati &ylo. 
1:34 aj Kayo EWPAXKO, 


g 
N 


xoi pepaptTópnxa 
b ötı oótóc &oxty 6 viòç toô Oeod. 


59 These are odté¢ éotw (in 1:30a, 1:33d, and 1:34b), xdyw odx jj8etv adtdv (in 1:31a and 1:33a), 
and tò nveĝpa xorcoattvov (in 1:32b and 1:33c). 
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Part 2 opens with a low-key introductory colon in 1:29a (compare 1:19a—b and 
1:24a), which describes the context in terms of time (“the next day”) and charac- 
ters present (John sees Jesus coming towards him). In 1:29), there is a transition 
from introductory statements in the voice of the narrator to a monologue in 
the voice of John the Baptist, which opens with John bestowing another title 
upon Jesus: “the Lamb of God." The two cola of 1:29b-c are slightly more aurally 
intense than 1:29a, although not enough to emphasize this presumably impor- 
tant statement. The change in aural impression is produced by homoioteleuton 
of -ov at the end of both cola, which together with identical colon length (1+1 
syllables, which—although symmetric—stretches over too few cola to consti- 
tute a clear example of isocolon) creates an approximate rhythm.90 

The aural intensity rises significantly in John 1:30a-c as the passage alludes to 
115 and repeats parts of it (the three phrases about him “who comes after me") 
almost verbatim.®! The intensity of this already noticeable passage (see the 
analysis of115b—c, above) is bolstered by expanding the symmetry (preposition 
+ pov, yet in the form of preposition + -ov) to the introductory colon (1:302). 
The familiar lines, the play on words with four different prepositions, and the 
mesodiplosis of -ov combine to attract attention to it. 

John 131-33 mainly comprises low-intensity cola, yet many of the key words 
and phrases that are repeated in part 2 occur in this passage. John 1:31a-c com- 
prises three unadorned cola, in which John returns to the theme of baptism. 
John 1:32a consists of a low-key introduction, which uses the verb paptupew 
(thus echoing 1:7, 1:8, 115, and possibly 1:19, while at the same time reiterat- 
ing that his accounts of, and comparisons with, Jesus constitute a "testimony" 
about him) to initiate the story of how the Spirit descended and remained on 
Jesus. The intensity rises temporarily in 1:32c-33a, as the two cola create an 
approximate rhythm by combining anaphora (xai/xa-) and epistrophe (avtév) 
with equal colon length (7+7 syllables). 1:33a also reiterates 1:31a verbatim, 
which lends additional emphasis to the notion that John had not known who 
Jesus really was when he first saw him. This is turn creates the expectation that 
John now knows who Jesus really is (an indication of this was given in 1:29, when 
he called him “the Lamb of God”) and that he will reveal this identity (which he 


60 The homoioteleuton occurs at tod 800 and tod xdcpov, respectively. Note that this type 
of homoioteleuton appears frequently in an inflectional language such as Greek. There is 
some justification for noting this example, however, since the equal length of the cola 
and the parallel positioning of the rhyming endings (on the ninth and eleventh syllables) 
create an approximate rhythm. 

61 The only differences are that &pyóuevoc of 115b; is changed into gpyeto avye and that the 
phrase from 1:15¢, is preceded by the relative pronoun dc. 
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does, in 1:34b). In 1:33b-d, the account continues and focuses on the contrast 
between the baptismal practices of John and Jesus. Despite reiterations of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit (in 1:33c, of 1:32b) and of an identification formula 
(obté¢ éottv), these cola remain aurally unstressed. 

Part 2 ends with 1:34, in which the intensity rises again when John finally 
confers a title upon Jesus: “the Son of God.” John 1:34a consists of two parallel 
commata of equal length (6+6 syllables), which (similarly to 1:32c—33a) create 
an approximate rhythm in combination with anaphora (xa-/xat) and epistro- 
phe (-paxce/-eyxa). This raises the intensity in preparation for the final colon of 
this part, especially as John the Baptist again uses the verb paptupew to empha- 
size that this is his testimony (which also is based upon his own act of eye 
witnessing: “I have seen and I have witnessed"). The final colon, 1:34), reiter- 
ates the identification formula obté¢ éotw ("this is ...") and then reveals that 
Jesus is “the Son of God.” 


Part 3—The First Disciples 
Part 3, which comprises 1:35-42, describes how Jesus interacts with disciples of 
John the Baptist and how this leads to the identification of Jesus as the Messiah. 


1:35-39 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within the first half of 
this part, which comprises 1:35-39: 


1:35 a TH Emavplov náv eloThxel ó Iwdvvyg xai ix x&v LAONTOV adTOD dvo, 
136 a xal eubAe pac tH nood neprmatodvett Meyer 
b Se 6 duoc tod Ozod. 
137 a xal Hxovoav ot dbo pabytat adtod AwAodvtos 
b xoi YxoAot0qcov cà 'Incoó. 
138 a atpageic dé ó  'Incoüg xoi Searduevos adtovs doxoXovOo0vroc 
b Aéyet adtoic: tt Cnteite; 
c of dé cizav ab pappi 


d, 8 Aéyexot pebepunvevdpevov Sidconxare, 
d; mod éve; 
1:39 ay AÉyet adtots: 
az čpxeoðe 
ag xol dwpeode. 
b, Aday — o0v 
bz xai elav mod pével, 
c xol map’ adtm pewa Thv v|uépoty exetvyv: 
d dpa v we Sexaty. 
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Part 3 opens with yet another low-key introduction (1:35a-36a), which de- 
scribes the setting in terms of time (“the next day”) and characters (John with 
two disciples, while Jesus is walking by). Immediately following this (in 1:36b), 
John says: “Look, the Lamb of God” (a reiteration of parts of 1:29b). Although 
this identification of Jesus previously has been made in the voice of John, it 
is nevertheless aurally unstressed here (even more so than in 1:29b) and it is 
quickly overpowered by the more intense cola that follow. 

John 1:37 comprises two such aurally intense cola. They include anaphora 
(xai x-) and a weaker homoioteleuton (-cav). Both figures are found in identical 
or similar words in parallel position at the beginning of the cola (xoi ýxovoav in 
1:37a and xai YxoAot09cov in 1:37b). 

John 1:38 opens with a low-intensity description of how Jesus sees John's 
disciples following him (1:38a), after which follows the gospel's first words in 
the voice of Jesus: "What do you seek?” The quote lends itself to be interpreted 
as an existential question directed to the listeners (as well to John's disciples 
in the story),9? yet the lack of emphasis on both the quote and the colon in 
which it is found (1:38b) suggests that it is not readily perceived that way by 
lectors. The following two cola (1:38c-d) describe the curious answer of the 
apparently perplexed disciples: “Rabbi, [...] where do you stay?” Similarly to 
1:36b, the title (although "rabbi" is of much lesser significance than the ones 
already presented—the Messiah, Elijah, the Prophet, the Lamb of God, and the 
Son of God) is not aurally emphasized, not even by the translation given: “which 
translated means teacher.” 

The aural impression of the text in public reading changes again in 1:39. 
Up until now, the low-intensity cola have primarily been connected through a 
repetition of speech verbs (compare 119c-23c) that guide the audience through 
the dialogue. The last one of these is found in 1:39a,, after which the aural 
impression of the story changes. John 1:39a-b, in which Jesus’ answer and 
the reaction of the disciples are described, consists of brief commata that are 
characterized by both rhythm and rhyme. Following an introductory “He says 
to them,” the concise quote is given in two commata (1:39a5 3): "Come and see.” 

The emphasis attracted by homoioteleuton (-c0) and approximate rhythm 
(due to parallel segments of three short syllables each in £pyec0e and decbe) 
in1:39a—b indicates that the words are understood not only as parts ofan histor- 
ical event, but ratheras an exhortation directed to the listeners who are hearing 
it read aloud. The notion that the quote is an invitation to the listeners to come 


62 Cf. Culpepper, John, 122; Douglas Estes, The Questions of Jesus in John: Logic, Rhetoric and 
Persuasive Discourse (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 105-107. 
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and witness Jesus’ glory for themselves is supported by the equally intense com- 
mata that follows. John 1:39b similarly comprises two commata characterized 
by symmetry (homoioteleuton of -av and repetition of ov, in parallel positions) 
and approximate rhythm (due to parallel segments of three long syllables each 
in the phrases 7A9av ov and ei8ov nod), both of which echo Jesus’ quote in the 
previous commata. The expectations inherent in Jesus exhortation (“Come and 
see”) are thus immediately met by the disciples (“They came and saw”), which 
accentuates that the reaction of the disciples is paradigmatic for the listeners. 

The first half of part 3 ends with two low-key cola (1:39c-d) that describe the 
time and the fact that the disciples remain with Jesus that day. 


1:40-42 

The second half of part 3, which consists of 1:40—42, seems to describe how 
Andrew, one of the two disciples of John the Baptist, finds his brother Simon 
and brings him to Jesus. Aurally, however, in a public reading context, much 
of the focus is directed to titles and names. The passage includes multiple 
repetitions of both euphonious and dissonant sounds that attract the attention 
of listeners. A sound map provides an overview of the features: 


140 a Y Avdpéas 6 dBgAqóc Xipovoc Iérpou 
b eig éx x&v 800 t&v. dxovodvtwv Tapa — '"Iodvvou 
c xai axcorovdyodvtwy ató 
1:41 a edploxetobtog me@tov Tov adeA@dv Tov iov Lipwva 
b xai Aéyet adt@: evonxapev TOV Mzocíay 
c 6 €otww ueOepuvevópevov Xptotdc. 
1:42 a Hyayev adtov mpd¢ TOV "Incoóv. 
b éuAépoc abcrà ó 'ncoüg enev: 
c cb él Xipwv 6 vids Twowvon, 
d có xAnSyon Kygdc 9 Eppnvevetat Tlétpoc. 


The most powerful—and unparalleled—feature of 1:40—42 is that nine of the 
ten cola include a name or a title at the end of the colon, in an aurally distinct 
position. The only colon without such an ending (1:40c) is tightly connected 
to the previous (1:40b) through overlapping aural features. The majority of the 
passage gives a rough aural impression; 1:40a—42a contains numerous conso- 
nant clashes and dissonant vowel clashes. These unsmooth features are more 
than twice as common in 1:40a—42a as in the rest of John 1.9? 


63 The rough features of 1:40-42 are indicated below (hiatus with orange letters, dissonant 
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The presentation of names and titles at the end of cola is initiated in the 
otherwise unremarkable 1:40a, yet already in 1:40b it is combined with other 
rhetorical figures and aural features. John 1:40b-c includes homoioteleuton of 
-wv, a series of euphonious o-sounds (w), and repetition of &x- and -cdvtwv in 
a play of words on dxovcdvtwv, "having heard,” and dxoAov8yadvtwy, “having 
followed.’ The result—when combined with the unsmooth features mentioned 
above—is a mixed aural impression, which is both rhythmic and rough. It 
attracts attention to Andrew as the first disciple, to his relocation from John 
to Jesus, and to the key words “hear” and “follow.” 

In 1:41a, Andrew finds his brother Simon, a fact that might have been com- 
monplace, yet in this context proves that he reacts like an ideal disciple. He 
not only hears and follows Jesus, he also goes and tells others about him. The 
choice of terminology (edpicxw, "find") moreover resonates with the frequency 
and importance of seek-and-find language in 1:35-41 (compare with Jesus’ first 
words, in 1:38b: “What do you seek?").5^ The predicate (edpicxet) is not only 
foundatthe beginning ofthe colon (the most noticeable position, since the end 
is taken by a name), itis also heavily emphasized aurally by being preceded and 
followed by dissonant hiatus (c'0tà* edptoxet oôtoç). Furthermore, the colon is 
accentuated by a compact homoioteleuton of -ov, which makes it clearly rhyth- 
mic while simultaneously being rough due to the many instances of consonant 
clashes and hiatus (similarly to 1:40b-c). 

The following colon, 1:41b, contains what is commonly regarded as the cli- 
max of this story, when Andrew says to Simon: “I have found the Messiah.” Three 
things are important to note about this colon, however. First, Andrew uses evet- 
ox (“find”) to describe his meeting with Jesus. Second, Messiah in this colon 


hiatus with red letters, consonant clash with blue letters, and dissonant consonant clash 
with green letters): 
1:40 Hy Avdpeas ó depès Lipwvoç [létpou 
el &x TOY 800 THY dxovadvtwY TAP& Iwdvvov 
xai dxodov8yadvtwv aot 
1:41 evploxel obxoc npATov Tov ddEeAGOv Tov lOtov Lipwva 
xai A€yel oov: eveynxapev Tov Mecotav 
6 otv peðepunvevópevov Xpiotdc. 
1:42 Hyayev adbtov mpdc tov "Inoov. 
euBreac adta 6 Incods etrev- 
cb ei Lipwv 6 vidg Iwdvvov, 


aoao»nr0aqxna0ant B® 


ad xAySyon Knoas 6 eopunvedetat Trpoc. 
64 Kasper Bro Larsen, Recognizing the Stranger: Recognition Scenes in the Gospel of John 
(Leiden: Brill, 2008), 104. 
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is expressed with the term Mecotac;® in 1:20b and 1:25b the term Xptoxóc was 
used and that is also the case in the following colon (1:41c), which translates 
Mzocíoc as Xptoxóc. Third, and most important, none ofthe two cola in 1:41b—c, 
which both end with important titles bestowed upon Jesus (Meccíag and Xp 
cóc), are aurally emphasized. The intensity ofthe previous cola points to 1:41b, 
however, and the double instances of dissonant hiatus (Aéyet ùt: ebenxapev) 
reduces the tempo at the precise moment when Andrews begins his confes- 
sion. The two titles are also positioned at the end ofthe cola where they might 
attract much attention. Despite these features, 1:41b—c cannot be described as 
emphasized to a greater degree than the previous three cola (1:40b-41a) and 
they therefore do not create an aural peak around the announcement of Jesus 
as Mecocíac/Xpteatóc. 

The final verse of part 3 opens with Andrew fulfilling his role as an ideal disci- 
ple, as he takes Simon to Jesus (1:42a).99 This colon is slightly less rough than the 
rest of 1:40a—42a and there is an almost complete absence of consonant clashes 
and dissonant hiatus in the final three cola (1:42b—d).®’ John 1:42b-d includes 
another dissonant and attention-attracting feature, however: a frequent repeti- 
tion of hissing s-sounds. These are found primarily at the beginning and at the 
end of the cola; the same is true of the names and titles, which in 1:42c-d are 
found not only at the end of cola, but also at the beginning. 

The focus on names/titles thus intensifies in the last cola of part 3, particu- 
larly as Jesus has seen Simon, identifies him (c et Liev), and states that he will 
be called Cephas (cd xAynfyoy Kyoåâs). These two statements are further empha- 
sized by deictic pronouns (a0). At the end of part 3, there is thus once again a 
focus upon titles, although on this occasion it is varied by being combined with 
names. 

It has been argued that the title Cephas (Aramaic, “Rock”) should be under- 
stood as positive and emphasizing Simon Peter's trustworthiness,58 while oth- 
ers hold that it “seems to signify intransigence or thickheadedness.”®? The 
fact that Andrew receives the honor of being the first disciple of Jesus in this 
gospel, as well as the one who confesses him as the Messiah, may indicate that 
Cephas should be understood positively. The material at hand in this part is 
not substantial enough to decide this issue of the complex character of Simon 


65 This Aramaic term is only used here and in 4:25. 

66 Cf. the complete pattern of this and the following story in Larsen, Recognizing, 105-108. 
Note how Andrew acts similarly in 6:8-9 and 12:20-22. 

67 There is only one example of a consonant clash, between elev of 1:42b and ov of 1:42c. 

68 Andreas J. Késtenberger, John (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004), 77-78; Ridderbos, John, 86. 

69 Brant, John, 52. 
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Peter"? yet from a sound analysis perspective a further fact may be added: 
Simon Peter receives his title in a dissonant soundscape characterized by hiss- 
ing sounds (yet without the jerky pace of 1:40a-42a). This may have affected 
how ancient listeners interpreted the conferral of the title Cephas. 


Part 4—Philip and Nathanael 

Part 4, which comprises 1:43-51, includes a story that is parallel to the one found 
at the end of part 3. In 1:40-42, Andrew listens to Jesus, goes to Simon Peter, 
tells him about Jesus, and then brings him to Jesus, which leads to an important 
encounter between the two. The scene includes two identifications: when Jesus 
is labeled the Messiah (by Andrew, who is talking to Simon Peter) and when 
Simon Peter is given the title Cephas (by Jesus). In 1:43-51 the same storyline 
is repeated with two other characters, Philip and Nathanael. Philip listens to 
Jesus (1:43), goes to Nathanael (1:45), tells him about Jesus (1:45), and then brings 
Nathanael to him (1:46—47), which leads to a significant encounter between the 
two. Again, two important identifications are presented during the story: Jesus 
is described as “him about whom Moses wrote in the Law and the Prophets” 
(stated by Philip to Nathanael) and in the climax of the story Nathanael labels 
Jesus as “rabbi,” “the Son of God,’ and “the King of Israel.” 


1:43-45 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found in the first three verses 
(1:43-45) of part 4: 


143 a TH emadptov yOEAnoev eEeAOetv elc mhv ToAtratov 








Qo X 


öv Eypaev Motions ev TH vou xot ol moogyjtat 
evpyxapev "Icoüv — vióv tod Iwong tov dd Natapért. 


b xai edvptoxet Bidurmov. 
c Kal A€yel AVTA 6 Incods: dxoAovGet po. 
1:44 a Y 886 Pidinmos dnd Byloaida, 
b éx tig MOAEws ‘Avdpeou xai Tetpov. 
1:45 a evploxet Pidimmog Tov NabavonaA xal Meyer adTA* 
b 
c 





The final part of John 1 opens with yet another low-key introduction, which in 
two cola (1:43a-b) describes the setting in terms of time (“the next day”) and 
characters (Jesus and Philip). The story is noticeably related to the previous by 
use of the connecting word evpicxw, which is found twice at the end of part 3 (in 
1:41a and 1:41b) and thrice at the beginning of part 4 (in 1:43b, 1:45a, and 1:45c). 


70 Cf. the interpretation in Culpepper, Anatomy, 120-121. 
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The connection is thus aurally noticeable to listeners hearing the gospel read 
aloud. 

Although the story repeats key words and unfolds in a manner parallel to the 
account about Philip and Simon Peter, the aural intensity is consistently low 
throughout most of the first half. The background information about Philip in 
1:44— that he comes from the same town as Andrew and Peter—does not alter 
this impression. 

The only change in intensity is found in 1:45b-—c, as Philip's words to Natha- 
nael are combined into a well-formed period. It includes several period fea- 
tures: hyperbaton (1:45b is the direct object of the predicate ebenxayev, which 
is found in 1:45c with another direct object that refers to the same person), 
elongation (17 syllables in 1:45c, as compared to 16 in 1:45b), and bending back 
(although ebpyxapev is followed by a direct object, it also connects to öv in 
1:45b). The period includes some semblance of rhythm, as the two cola begin 
with a word/phrase of four syllables that end in -ev (and which is followed by a 
name). It does not have a rhythmical clausula, however, but ends on a catalectic 
syllable (-pet). 


1:46-48 
The aural intensity, having been temporarily heightened by the period in 1:45b— 
c, reverts back in 1:46. The following sound map illustrates the comparative lack 
of rhetorical figures and aural features in 1:46—48: 


146 a xai cizev ob Nadavanr: 

&x Načapèt Sivatat tı yov elvat; 

REVEL ADT 0 DiAmmoc: Epyou xoi We, 

eldev 6 "Incods tov NadavonA épyóyevov póc otov 
xoi A€yet nepi adtod: 

We coc IopanAttng £v à 86Aoc oùx Eottv. 

Aéyet abtH Nabavona: nóðev ue yivwoxets; 
ànexpiðn Inoots xal eirev orit 


1:47 


1:48 








TPO TOD ce DiAinMov Pwvijoct 
övta bd thy ovurjy Elddv ce. 


cocmroc»o c 





Whereas 1:43-45 is held together by the connecting word eópíexo, 1:46-48 
reverts to the now familiar dialogue pattern, in which a speech verb is found 
at the beginning of most cola. The identity of the respective speaker is clearly 
indicated aurally. The three unadorned cola of 1:46 describe the brief dialogue 
between Philip and Nathanael, whereas 1:47—48 include the beginning of the 
dialogue between Nathanael and Jesus. 
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The common denominator of 1:46a—48b, besides the pattern ofinitial speech 
verbs, is the complete lack of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features. 
The soundscape in public reading changes, however, in 1:48c—d, when two cola 
are combined into a well-formed period. This allows for some variation to the 
otherwise continuous low aural intensity. Just as in 1:45b-c, the period consists 
of a quote; this time Jesus speaks to Nathanael and describes how he knew him. 
The period includes Ayperbaton (both the prepositional phrase in 1:48c and 
the participle phrase in 1:48d depend upon the direct object ce found at the 
end of 1:48d), elongation (ten syllables in 1:48d, compared to nine in 1:48c), and 
bending back (the expression &i8óv ce at the end bends back to the beginning 
of both the period and 1:48d). Although it is quite smooth, with fewer clashes 
than in the rest of John 1, it is not rhythmical, nor does it include a clausula (it 
ends on the catalectic syllable ce). 


1:49-51 
The final verses of part 4 (and of John 1) produce a more varied soundscape. A 
sound map illustrates the features found in 1:49-51: 


1:49 a Gmexpióv adtT@ Nabavona: 
b $oppü od el dvldg tod Oeod, 
c ad Bacreds ef tod lopor. 


150 a G&mexpióv  'Incoüg al cimev abc: 








b, 6tt cinóv cot 
b 6tt elddv ce 
c VMOKATW THS TURNS TloTEVELS; 





d peičw todtwv öy. 
1:51 aj xal AEVEL ate 
ay dunv Guy Acyw opty, 
b decbe tov ovpavey dvewydta xol toùç dyyéXouc tod Oeod 
c àvaßaivovtaç xal xataBaivovtas emi Tov vlóv Tod dvOpcmov. 


Following the period in 1:48c-d, the dialogue between Jesus and Nathana- 
el continues while the aural intensity increases. John 1:49 describes Natha- 
nael's answer to the words of Jesus in 1:48c-d. The reply opens with the title 
“Rabbi,” after which it includes a double confession of Jesus’ identity, as “the 
Son of God" and “the King of Israel" The three cola of 1:49 comprise sev- 
eral rhetorical figures and aural features. An epistrophe of -anA is found at 
the end of the first and third cola (in Naĝavanà and ‘IcpanA). The combina- 
tion of epistrophe and isocolon (the cola of 1:49a-c consist of 10 +10 +9 sylla- 
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bles)?! creates an approximate rhythm, which is strengthened by the anaphora 
of có and mesodiplosis of & in 1:49b—c. Both instances of c are also examples of 
deictic pronouns, a fact which lends additional impact to the already striking 
aural impression of the confession. 

John 1:50 includes Jesus’ response—both a question and promise—to Na- 
thanael’s confession, and signals the shift in speaker. As shown above, such 
introductory information is regularly conveyed in a low-intensity passage, yet 
1:50a avoids a sudden drop in intensity by repeating 1:48b verbatim as well as 
forming an anaphora with 1:49a (of ànexpiðn). 

The aural intensity is thus still heightened as the two cola of 1:50b—c are com- 
bined into a period, which contains Jesus’ not unequivocally positive question. 
Although the query is directed to Nathanael within the story, it also functions 
as a question to the listeners, especially as it is emphasized aurally. The inde- 
terminate nature of the enquiry (“Do you believe because I told you that I saw 
you under the fig tree?”) probes and questions the faith of both Nathanael and 
of those hearing it read aloud. The indetermination and doubtfulness of it is 
expressed and reinforced aurally. The period is not well-formed, nor does it 
have a rhythmic clausula, but rather ends on a catalectic syllable (-<ts). The hiss- 
ing s-sounds that are found in noticeable positions in 1:50c (before and during 
the predicate mtotevets, “Do you believe ...?") compounds the aural impression 
with dissonance. The period also comprises an extremely high ratio of con- 
sonant and vowel clashes; go percent of the words are initiated with a clash 
of letters (although some are not disagreeable). This pattern begins already in 
1:50a and thus characterizes Jesus’ initial reaction to Nathanael's hasty confes- 
sion. The clashes of 1:50a—c are shown below: 


1:50 a amexplOy Inoods xal eimev aùt®: 








b, ott &imóv — cot 
ba ötı eiBóv ce 
c VMOKATW THS TURNS TIOTEVELÇ; 





Despite the many rough features, 1:50b-c constitutes a period. It includes 
extensive symmetry (anaphora of 6t &i-, mesodiplosis of -óv, and polyptoton 
of ct), hyperbaton (the predicate is found at the very end of 1:50c, whereas 
the two commata of 1:50b include its subordinate 6t1 clauses), and bending 
back at the end (as mtotevetg points back to the previous subordinate clauses). 


71 The isocolon may cover as much as 1:49-50c (the cola of 1:50a-c comprise 11410410 
syllables). 
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The jerky pace caused by the extreme concentration of clashes makes the 
period unsmooth, which in combination with hissing s-sounds and the lack 
of a clausula promotes a doubtful, or even antagonistic, understanding of the 
question, something a lector is expected to express vocally. 

The period of 1:50b-c leaves the statement in 1:50d hanging somewhat awk- 
wardly, especially as the period is followed by a brief pause in public reading. 
Even though 1:51a opens with new introductory formulas, 1:50d seems to fit bet- 
ter with 1:51 than with 1:50. This impression is strengthened by aural features. 
1:50d contains no examples of hiatus or consonant clashes, a fact which distin- 
guishes it clearly from 1:50a-c. In terms of content, Jesus’ promise to Nathanael 
(“You will see greater [things] than these”) have more to do with what follows 
(the content of the seeing) than with what precedes it (the dialogue between 
Jesus and Nathanael). 

The last cola of the first chapter (1:50d—51c) reverts back to low aural intensity 
and a lack of rhetorical figures and aural features. Following the promise of 
1:50d, a double introductory formula can be found in 1:51a. These two voices— 
one of which belongs to the narrator (“And he says to him" in 1:51a,) and the 
other to Jesus (“Amen amen, I say to you" in 1:51a,)—function as a signal of the 
transition from singular to plural, from Aéyet adt@ to Aéyc byiv. 

Within the story, Jesus opens the address to all those present, which presum- 
ably include at least Nathanael and Philip, but possibly other disciples as well; 
inthe context ofa public reading, however, the address includes all those listen- 
ing to the gospel. The transition is not marked by any clear features (although 
there is symmetry between Aéyet abt and żyw duty), yet it is signaled again at 
the beginning of 1:51b, as the plural form (deo9e, future tense) of óp&w is used 
(in 1:50d a singular form is found: öy, also in future tense). What they will see 
is not emphasized, however. Although 1:51b-c includes another title for Jesus, 
“the Son of Man,” the statement is not aurally accentuated. The climax of the 
chapter is thus not found at its end. 


Aural Intensity in John 1 
As described in the previous chapter"? aural intensity describes the shifting 
soundscape ofa literary writing in public reading. An analysis of aural intensity 


thus demonstrates where and how something is emphasized. The results ofthe 
detailed sound maps presented above will now be represented in charts that 


72 See 125-126, 165-166. 
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show the varying aural intensity throughout the first chapter of John’s gospel. 
A complete chart of the aural intensity ofJohn 1-4 can be found in Appendix 10. 


Aural Intensity in the Prologue 

One of the advantages with an analysis of aural intensity is that it provides a 
large-scale overview of a section or of a whole book. Such an overview can be 
used to assess the regular degree of aural intensity that characterizes a specific 
section or book. It also displays the passages that are particularly striking to 
listeners, those which deviate from the regular intensity. In most cases, only 
the passages that differ by expressing a higher intensity than what is regular 
are distinctly noticeable to listeners. The reason for this is that such passages 
combine contrast of intensity with concentration of distinctive aural features, 
which attract attention by themselves. 

Below is a chart of the varying aural intensity of the Prologue, described as 
high, medium, and low intensity. 





Aural Intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 











x 1:1a-2a 4 The Word: the Word is God 
x 1:3a-b 2 All things came into being through it/him 
x 1:3c-5b 4 In it/him was life, the Light of mankind 
x  1:6a-b 2 John: a man sent from God 
x 1:7a-C 3 He came as a witness to the Light 
x 1:8a-b 2 He was not the Light 
x 1:9a-c 3 The True Light was coming into the world 
x 1:110a-b 2 The world did not know him 
x 1:111a-b 2 His own did not receive him 
x  112a8-C 3 Those who received him are God's children 
x 1:113a-d 4 Those who were begotten from God 
x — 14a-e 5 The Word became flesh; we saw his glory 
x 115a 1 John bears witness to him 
x 1:15b-c 2 He is the one I spoke about; he who ... comes 
x 1:16a 1 From him we received ... 
x 1:16b 1 ... grace upon grace 
x 117a-b 2 Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ 


x 1:118a-c 3 God the only Son has shown the way to God 
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As can be seen in the chart above, half of the cola of 1138 are of medium 
intensity, which is thus the regular aural intensity of the Prologue. This means 
than the cola of high intensity are of particular interest, since they attract most 
attention in public reading. 


The Center of the Prologue 

The identification of the passages with most emphasis in public reading is 
useful for several purposes, one of which is to evaluate the many proposals 
about what might be the center or the climax of the Prologue. For example, 
a conventional notion is that a summary of the entire gospel can be found 
in 111312 (“He came to his own [home], but his own [people] did not accept 
him. But to all who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power 
to become children of God").7? Yet, according to the chart above, 1:11 is only 
characterized be regular intensity, whereas 1:12 is unstressed by comparison. 
Aurally, in the ears of those hearing the Prologue read aloud, 1:11-12 does not 
give the impression of being essential or of conveying the gist of all to come. 

A similar negative assessment is applicable to several other proposals, espe- 
cially those which refer to the Prologue as a chiasmus. As indicated above, I dis- 
tinguish brief chiasmi from chiastic structures, by which refer to larger inverted 
parallelisms, usually of themes or grammatical structures. Most of the identi- 
fications of the Prologue with a chiasmus are thus examples of hypothetical 
chiastic structures, rather than chiasmi. Furthermore, the idea of chiastic struc- 
tures of more than four short elements (for example, an A-B-B-A chiasmus, 
such as the one in found in John 11-2) does not even seem to have occurred to 
ancient writers.” 

Chiasmi and chiastic structures are notoriously hard to detect in public 
reading, unless they are highly compact. The methodology of identifying chi- 
asmi and chiastic structures has rightly been questioned, especially in terms 
of the criteria used;7* yet large sections or entire literary writings are neverthe- 
less described as large-scale chiasmi."6 Sound analysis adds the further critical 


73 + Seee.g., Culpepper, Anatomy, 87. 

74 Ian H. Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1995), 14- 
18. 

75 Cf. Stanley E. Porter and Jeffrey T. Reed, “Philippians as a Macro-Chiasm and its Exegetical 
Significance,’ NTS 44 (1998): 213-231, esp. 213-221. 

76  Seee.g., Wayne Brouwer, The Literary Development of John 13-17: A Chiastic Reading (Atlan- 
ta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2000); Lars Kierspel, “‘Dematerializing’ Religion: Reading 
John 2-4 as a Chiasm," Bib 89 (2008): 526—554; A. Boyd Luter and Michelle V. Lee, “Philippi- 
ans as Chiasmus: Key to the Structure, Unity and Theme Questions,’ NTS 41 (1995): 89-101. 
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remark that such large chiastic structures that span more than just a few cola 
are almost impossible to detect through hearing. Any such identification on 
the part of modern scholars should be met with suspicion, especially in view of 
how few and narrow the references to chiastic structures are in ancient sources. 
Although a chiasmus which covers the whole of the Prologue might look neat 
and appealing on paper (they are especially common within literary readings 
of the gospel),"? they involve a basic defect: you cannot hear them when the 
text is read aloud. 

The proposals that identify the center of the Prologue with the help of 
a chiastic pattern are affected by yet another critical point: sound analysis 
invalidates the idea that the main point of a passage with a chiastic structure 
can be found at its center."? Culpepper’s presentation of the supposed chiastic 
structure of the Prologue will serve as an example:79 


A Word with God (13-2) 
B What came to be through the Word: creation (1:3) 
c What we have received from the Word: life (1:4-5) 
D John sent to testify (1:6-8) 
E The incarnation & the response of the world (1:9-10) 
F The Word and his own (1:11) 
G Those who accepted the Word (112a) 
H &8txev adtots eEovoiav texva Beo yevécOot (112b) 
G' Those who believed in the Word (1:12c) 
F' The Word and his own (133) 
E' The incarnation & the response of the community (1:14) 
D' John’s testimony (1:15) 
C' What we have received from the Word: grace (116) 
B' What came to be through the Word: grace and truth (1:17) 
A' Word with God (138) 


When presented in this way, it seems self-evident that the main point of the 
Prologue can be found in 1:12b, with the conferral ofthe status "children of God" 
to those who believe in Jesus.®° This tidy structure cannot be detected, however, 


77  Seeeg, R. Alan Culpepper, “The Pivot of John’s Prologue,’ NTS 27 (1980): 1-31; Jeffrey Lloyd 
Staley, The Print’s First Kiss: A Rhetorical Investigation of the Implied Reader in the Fourth 
Gospel (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), 57. 

78 | Cf. Thomson, Chiasmus, 43. 

79 The illustration below is based upon Culpepper, “Pivot,” 16. 

80 Cf. Culpepper, John, 16. 
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until well into the inverted parallelism (after 112b), when the repetition of 
themes begins. This dilemma is particularly acute in a public reading context. A 
listener cannot identify a chiastic structure until he or she has recognized some 
of these parallel repetitions. The notion that every statement in the second 
half of the Prologue is conceived as a parallel repetition of statements from 
the first half is, at least in a public reading context, highly dubious. Even a very 
astute listener would not recognize a chiastic structure in the Prologue until 
114 or 1:15. I cannot find any compelling arguments as to why he or she would— 
while continuously listening to the rest of the Prologue—draw the conclusion 
that the most important thing in the passage was something that was stated 
a while back and that was not accentuated at the time. Indeed, according to 
Culpepper’s analysis, the main point of the Prologue is to be found in the only 
statement that is not emphasized by repetition. Culpepper's presentation of 
132b as “the pivot" of the Prologue is thus discredited.?! 

Jeffrey Staley similarly describes 112-13 as the center of the Prologue, which 
he understands as a chiasmus.9?? Whereas Culpepper's suggestion may be dis- 
missed on account of 112b being one of the least noticeable passage in the 
Prologue, Staley's proposal is more substantial. Since 1:13 comprises cola of high 
aural intensity (due to a well-formed period with a number of distinctive fea- 
tures), he seems to be at least partly right. Nevertheless, 1:12 is unstressed, which 
makes the suggestion that both 112 and 1:3 (although they are related) consti- 
tute the center dubious. The general criticism against large-scale chiasmi, pre- 
sented above, weakens the viability of Culpepper's and Staley's conclusions.9? 

Brant identifies the center of the Prologue without any reference to chiastic 
structures; she suggests that the climax of 11-18 is found in 114, which she 
describes as “the epilogue to the Prologue.” In her view, 115-18 constitutes the 
beginning of John's witness, rather than the end of the Prologue.** Although 


81 Although Culpepper's suggested structure has been criticized, the critique primarily fo- 
cuses upon whether the individual parallels (e.g., between c and c^) are clear enough. 
Jan G. van der Watt summarizes much of the critique and nevertheless concludes that 
"Culpepper's efforts remains valuable and actually one of the most convincing within this 
approach,’ i.e., the approach of identifying chiastic structures. Jan G. van der Watt, “The 
Composition of the Prologue of John's Gospel: The Historical Jesus Introducing Divine 
Gracw,’ WT] 57 (1995): 311—332, esp. 314-315. 

82 Staley, Kiss, 53-57. 

83 Fora historical presentation of chiastic analyses of the Prologue, see Culpepper, “Pivot,” 
2—6; Stephen Voorwinde, “John’s Prologue: Beyond Some Impasses of Twentieth-Century 
Scholarship," w7y 63 (2002): 15-44, esp. 23-25. 

84 Brant John, 27, 34. 
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she presents a compound argument (1:14 not only ends the Prologue, but also 
includes the earliest first-person plural, both of which are features that might 
create emphasis), the conclusion is not very compelling, since 1:14 is yet another 
example of a low-intensity passage, which does not attract attention. 

Finally, in a chapter that focuses on ancient media culture, Tom Thatcher 
argues that 1:15 appears to be the “acoustic epicenter"—or at least “the acous- 
tic fulcrum"—of the Prologue.?5 Although I agree with his argument that 1:15 
is well integrated into the larger structure of the Prologue (which is one of the 
main points of his chapter), I dispute that the acoustic epicenter can be iden- 
tified solely by finding the passage that includes all of the relevant key verbs. 
Thatcher argues that three key verbs (v, yivopat/éyéveto, and Zpyopat/HAdev) 
recur throughout the Prologue, which makes them aurally noticeable and 
attracts the attention of listeners. Since 1:15 is the only passage in which these 
three verbs occur together, he suggests that it functions as an acoustic epicen- 
ter/fulcrum for the whole Prologue.86 Such a methodology of identifying points 
of aural emphasis ignores all other aural features of the text, however. As indi- 
cated in the chart above, 115b-c (which is where the three key words occur), 
consists of medium intensity and would therefore not appear as the epicenter 
of the Prologue to ancient listeners. 


Passages of Emphasis in the Prologue 

The search for a center or climax of the Prologue—as proposed by Culpepper, 
Staley, Brant, and Thatcher— have resulted in disparate and imperfect sugges- 
tions. Most of the proposals presented above focus upon passages of low or 
medium intensity; only Staley's notion of 112-13 as the center of a chiasmus 
partly correspond with a passage of high aural intensity. The suggestions should 
beunderstood in the context ofthe Prologue as a composition of comparatively 
high intensity; 24 percent of the cola are of high aural intensity, as compared 
to only 5 percent of the cola in 119-51. 

The Prologue does not seem to contain a singular center or climax, but 
rather three passages of emphasis: 1:1-2, 1:9, and 133.57 These are segments 
characterized by high aural intensity, defined as such by a high concentration 
of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features, all of which are clearly 
noticeable to audiences hearing the gospel read aloud. The fact that the three 
passages of high aural intensity are spread throughout the Prologue suggests 


85 Thatcher, “Riddle,” 46-47. 
86 Thatcher, “Riddle,” 43-47. 
87 Cf. the chart above, 219. 
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that the search for a single epicenter is flawed. In public reading, then, three 
passages attract more attention than the others: 11-2, with the description 
of the Word as present in the creation and as identical with God; 1:9, with 
the presentation of how the True Light that enlightens everyone was coming 
into the world; and 1:13, with the specification that only those begotten of God 
receive the power to become children of God. 

It could be argued—although I am slightly hesitant to do so—that the three 
emphasized passages produce a form of summary of the whole gospel: Jesus 
is God himself, he has come into the world to bring light to everyone, yet one 
must be born [again] of God. 


Aural Intensity in 1:19-51 
Below is a chart of the varying aural intensity of the rest of John 1, described as 
high, medium, and low intensity. 





Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 








x  iuga-b 2 The interrogation of John 
x 1:19C 1 Jews questioned John: "Who are you?" 
x 1:20a-b 2 He admitted: “I am not the Messiah" 
x 1:21a-22a 4 Identity questions; negative answers 
x  r22b-c 2 Finally: “What do you say about yourself?" 
x 1:23a-c 3 John's answer: a quote from Isaiah 40:3 
x 1:24a 1 A question from some Pharisees 
x 1:25a-C 3 “Why are you baptizing?” 
x  x:26a 1 He answered: 
x . 1i:6b 1 Ibaptize in water 
x 1:26c-27c 4 The one you do not know, he who comes after me 
x  1:28a-b 2 This happened in Bethany 
x  1:29a-c 3 The next day: John sees Jesus, “the Lamb of God" 
x 1:30a-c 3 He is the one about whom I said + reiteration 
x 1:31a-C 3 I did not know him; I baptize because of him 
x 1:32a-b 2 Isaw the Spirit descend like a dove ... 
x 1:32c-33a 2 ... and it remained on him; I did not know him 
x  1:33b-d 3 He baptizes in the Holy Spirit 


x 1:34a-b 2 I have seen and witnessed: He is “the Son of God" 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 








x  1:35a-36b 3 The next day: John sees Jesus, “the Lamb of God” 

x 1:37a-b 2 John’s disciples listen to and follow Jesus 
x  1i:38a-b 2 Jesus says: “What are you seeking?" 
x 1:38c-d 2 They say: "Rabbi, where are you staying?" 

x 1:39a-b 2 He says: “Come and see.” They came and saw 
x J 1:39c-d 2 They remained with him that day 
x 1:40a 1 Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter 

x 1:40b-c 2 He had listened to and followed John 

x 1:41a 1 He found his brother Simon 
x 1:431b-42a 3 “I have found the Messiah.” He took him to Jesus 

x 1:42b-d 3 Jesus says to Simon: "You shall be called Cephas" 
x — 1143a-c 3 The next day: Jesus finds Philip & says: “Follow me" 
x 1:44a-b 2 Philip was from Bethsaida, like Andrew and Peter 
X  1:45a 1 Philip finds Nathanael and says: 

x 1:45b-c 2 I have found Jesus, who Moses wrote about 
x | 1:46a—b 2 Reply: "Can anything good come from Nazareth?" 
x  1:6c 1 Philip: “Come and see" 
x 1:47a-C 3 Jesus saw Nathanael and calls him “a true Israelite” 
x | 1:48a-b 2 Nathanael: "From where do you know me?" 

x 1:48c-d 2 Jesus: I saw you before, under the fig tree 

x 1:49a-c 3 Nathanael: "Rabbi, you are the Son of God" 

x 1:50a-c 3 Jesus: Do you believe because of what I said? 
x | 1:5od 1 You shall see greater things than these 
X — 1151a-c 3 You shall see God's angels upon the Son of Man 





The chart shows that the soundscape of 1:19-51 differs noticeably from the one 
found in the Prologue. Only 5 percent of the cola are of high aural intensity, 
whereas low-intensity cola cover more than half of the section. The regular 
aural intensity of 119—51 is thus low intensity. This means that not only are 
high-intensity cola of particular interest as points of emphasis, but also those 
of medium intensity, since they all combine a distinctive aural impression with 
higher intensity than the regular intensity of the section. 

Those hearing the first chapter of the gospel in public reading can clearly 
notice how the soundscape changes following the Prologue. John 119-51 com- 
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prises a more descriptive narrative section than the Prologue, which is con- 
veyed in a fitting soundscape with fewer aural effects and points of strong 
emphasis. 

John 1:19-51 includes two passages of high aural intensity: 1:20, in which John 
the Baptist fervently confesses that he is not the Messiah, and 1:49, in which 
Nathanael calls Jesus “Rabbi,” “the Son of God,” and “the King of Israel.” The 
only two examples of high aural intensity thus focus almost exclusively on 
important titles. 

Similarly to the Prologue, the emphasized passages of 1:19-51 can be viewed 
as a form of summary, although not of the whole gospel but of the present 
section. If so, they express the important and basic contrast between John the 
Baptist and Jesus: John is not the true recipient of messianic titles, whereas 
Jesus is. I will return to the issue of titles below. 

There are at least fifteen passages of medium aural intensity in 1119-51, which 
somewhat roughly can be divided into two types: those which revolve around 
questions of identity?? and those which focus upon hearing/seeing, often in 
the context of following.?? The only passage that does not fit this pattern is 
1:50a, which is tightly connected to the high-intensity passage in 1:49 and thus 
can be viewed either as a medium-intensity ending of1:49 (most high-intensity 
passages are initiated and followed by passages of medium intensity) or as an 
integral part of it (if so, it belongs to the type that focus upon identity). 

The passages that revolve around questions of identity are more common 
than those which focus upon hearing and seeing. The medium-intensity iden- 
tity passages commonly allude to Jesus, even in the parts that revolve around 
John the Baptist (parts 1 and 2). Jesus is referred to with messianic labels, 
as “he who comes" (1:26c-27c, 1:30a-c), “the Son of God" (1:34a-b), and “him 
about whom Moses wrote" (1:45b—c). Messianic titles and names are also used 
in the passages that focus upon the identity of John the Baptist: "Elijah" and 
“the Prophet” (both are found in 1:21a-22a and 1:25a-c). These titles/names are 
always accompanied by a negative, however, which makes it clear that they are 
not applicable to John. The few medium-intensity passages that focus upon 
hearing and seeing are only found in parts 3 and 4 (1:35-51), as the theme of dis- 
cipleship is brought forward. In some cases they refer to hearing/seeing Jesus, 
but there are also examples of someone hearing John or of Jesus himself see- 
ing. 


88 These are 1:196, 1:21a-22a, 1:25, 1:26C—27, 1:30, 1:32C—33a, 1:34, 1:40b—41a, 1:42b- d, and 1:45b- 
c. 





89 These are 1:37, 1:39a-b, 1:40b-41a, 1:48c-d, and 1:50b-c. Note that 1:40b-41a includes 
features of both types. 
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Christological Titles 

The analysis of the aural intensity of the Prologue and of 119-51 makes it 
clear that titles—and to some degree names—are important in the aurally 
emphasized passages of John 1. Four of the five high-intensity passages, those 
which attract most attention in a public reading context, include one or several 
significant titles that are attached to Jesus in the gospel: the Word, the True 
Light, the Messiah, Rabbi, the Son of God, and the King of Israel. The same 
pattern is found in a majority of the medium-intensity passages. They present 
a number of titles and names that are either explicitly ascribed to Jesus (such 
as “he who comes” and “the Son of God”) or used to enhance the contrast 
between John the Baptist and Jesus (for example “the Messiah,” "Elijah," and 
“the Prophet”). 

A public reading of John 1 thus attracts attention to an array of Christological 
titles. Just as the Prologue summarizes the whole gospel and describes the 
identity and mission of Jesus,9° chapter 1 (as a whole) concentrates upon— 
and attracts attention to—a number of ways of understanding Jesus’ identity. 
Kasper Bro Larsen points out that John 1 in general and 119-51 in particular 
are characterized by strong attention to the determination of identities.?! He 
interprets 119—51 as a series of recognition type-scenes, which he describes 
as identifiable to ancient audiences, since they existed in a variety of ancient 
literary genres.?? The analysis of aural intensity supports such a notion, since 
the results indicate that the passages which attract most attention are the 
ones that deal with identity in general and with titles applicable to Jesus in 
particular. 

Some titles that occur in John 1 are aurally unstressed, however, and should 
thus not be considered when deliberating the impact of Christological titles in 
John 1. For example, the title “Lamb of God" was later picked up as an important 
title for Jesus as a sacrificial offering. Within the New Testament, however, it is 
only found in John 1:29b and 1:36b and both of these occurrences are unstressed 
and of low aural intensity. The title “Son of Man" is similarly unstressed in 1:516, 
yet it recurs in chapters 3, 5, 6, and 9.93 

The titles “Rabbi,” “Messiah,” and “the Word” occur both in passages that are 
unstressed and in others that are aurally accentuated. "Rabbi" is completely 
unstressed in 1:38c, but when it recurs in 1:49b it is included in a high-intensity 
passage. Even in that context, however, it is less stressed than "Son of God" and 


90  Seeabove,182. 

91 Larsen, Recognizing, 92—93. 

92 Larsen, Recognizing, 55-60, 92-112. 

93 The occurrences in 3:13 and 3:14 will be analyzed in chapter seven. 
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“King of Israel.” It introduces the highly repetitious section, but is not iterated or 
contrasted in the way that the other titles, pronouns, and verbs of 1:49b-c are. 
"Messiah" is more interesting. It occurs twice with inquisitive reference to John 
the Baptist; first in the high-intensity passage of 1:20b and then with medium 
intensity in 1:25b. When it is finally related to Jesus, in 1:41b—c, the two cola are 
unstressed. The attention of 1:41—42 is rather directed towards the conferral of 
the title Cephas to Simon. Although the use of the term "Messiah" in the rest 
of the gospel must be taken into account for a fuller understanding, at least in 
the first chapter "Messiah" is used to compare and contrast John the Baptist 
and Jesus, whereas "Son of God" and "King of Israel" are more unequivocally 
employed as Christological titles of stronger aural emphasis. Finally, “the Word" 
recurs with great intensity and prominence in 11-2, yet when it is used again 
in 114a it is completely unstressed. What is true of the identification of “the 
Word" with God (in 13 and 1:18) is also true of how the title “the Word" is used in 
the Prologue: What was presented as a shocking revelation in 13, and thus was 
accompanied by a multitude of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features, 
is later treated as an established fact, related without raised aural intensity. 


Conclusions 


The first chapter of John differs from the synoptic gospels in how it begins 
and in what it reveals about the main themes and the main character, Jesus. 
The Prologue of John both summarizes the gospel as a whole and relates the 
identity and mission of Jesus, whereas the opening sections of the synoptic 
gospels introduce rather than expound on their main themes. Below I will 
summarize some of the most important findings of the chapter. This includes 
the overall characteristics of the soundscape in John 1, its passages of emphasis, 
the correspondence between aural impression and content, and the impact of 
the soundscape upon how ancient listeners understood some of its passages. 
John's gospel opens in a manner that is distinct from the synoptic gospels 
and with a soundscape that accentuates some of its characteristics. The first 
part of the Prologue (11-5) is impressive, smooth, and characterized by an 
approximate rhythm. This high-intensity passage presents an imposing aural 
impression, which is appropriate to the grand statements about the preexis- 
tence and identity of the Word found within it. It reaches its climax in 11c, 
simultaneously with the statement that the Word is God. The abrupt shift to 
John the Baptist in 1:6 is clearly signaled to listeners by a sudden drop in aural 
intensity. It does not constitute a shift from poetry to prose, however, but rather 
reflects the complete lack of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features in 
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1:6. Following the abrupt shift, the second part (1:6-14) preserves the regular 
intensity of 111-5 and presents two passages of emphasis with high aural inten- 
sity (1:9 and 113). The third part (115-18) introduces another transition, as the 
narrator's voice makes way for the voice of John the Baptist. The shift is again 
signaled aurally by a sudden drop in intensity in 115a, after which the regular 
medium intensity is resumed. The third part does not include any passages of 
high aural intensity, however. The Prologue ends with an inclusio of the theme 
introduced in the climax of the first part (11c): the identification of Jesus (the 
Word) with God. 

The second section of John 1, 119-51, produces a noticeably different sound- 
scape. Whereas the first section (the Prologue) is characterized by medium 
aural intensity, in which more than every fourth colon is combined into a 
period, the second section comprises a majority of low-intensity cola, of which 
only one in nine is combined into a period. The more descriptive narrative 
found in119-51is thus conveyed in a fitting soundscape with a much lower ratio 
of high-intensity passages. Only the first and the last parts of119-51 include pas- 
sages of high intensity (1:20 and 1:49); the second and third parts alter between 
low and medium intensity without any aural peaks. 

Neither the Prologue nor the first chapter taken as a whole contains a 
single center or climax; there are rather several passages of emphasis found 
throughout the chapter, whose shared characteristic is a focus upon identity 
in general and the identity of Jesus in particular. They turn the attention of 
listeners to a number of titles that describe Jesus' identity, such as the Word, 
the True Light, the Messiah, Rabbi, the Son of God, and the King of Israel. 
The theme is strengthened by the fact that Jesus’ identity is equated with God 
and contrasted to John the Baptist. The first chapter thus both summarizes the 
gospel (this is achieved by the Prologue; its three high-intensity passages could 
even, by themselves, be interpreted as such a summary) and introduces the 
identity and mission of the main character, Jesus. 

As has become clear, the first chapter of John includes plenty of rhetorical 
figures and aural features that lectors could identify and express vocally—and, 
as I argued in chapter three, they were expected to do so. The soundscape 
of John 1, when vocally expressed by a lector in public reading, both fits the 
content and emphasizes it. A number ofimportant statements, transitions, and 
themes in John 1 are indicated aurally with the help of rhetorical figures and 
aural features. The grand statements about the preexistence and identity of 
the Word at the beginning ofthe Prologue are, for instance, accompanied with 
appropriately imposing aural features. The soundscape of the first part of the 
gospel moreover reaches a climax in 11c, simultaneously with the statement 
that the Word is God. Similarly, the confession of Nathanael in 1:49 (in which he 
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identifies Jesus as the Son of God and the King of Israel) is fittingly expressed 
in a striking high-intensity passage, which employs repetitions, rhythm, and 
rhyme to characterize and emphasize the statement. Conversely, John the 
Baptist’s confession that he is not the Messiah (in 1:20) is accompanied by 
decreased tempo and a rough aural impression. 

Transitions and themes are also expressed with an appropriate aural impres- 
sion in John 1. Listeners are often aided in noticing transitions by means of 
changes in the soundscape at the point of the transition. In 1:15, the change 
from the voice of the narrator to that of John the Baptist is indicated by a sud- 
den alteration of aural intensity. Similarly, the transition from the Prologue to 
the rest of John 1 is signaled by a fitting transformation of the soundscape into 
lower intensity with fewer aural effects and passages of strong emphasis. In x1, 
the theme of how Jesus is not accepted by “his own" is related in an unsmooth 
soundscape characterized by decrease of tempo, frequent clashes of both vow- 
els and consonants, and an undignified clausula. 

Finally, the impact of the soundscape created in the public reading of a 
Johannine passage in all probability affected how ancient listeners interpreted 
that passage. The conferral of the title Cephas to Simon, in 1:42, is an example 
of a passage with a distinctive aural impression, which presumably influenced 
how it was understood. The soundscape of 1:42 is characterized by hissing 
sounds created by a significant concentration of sigma in Jesus’ words to Simon. 
Similarly, in 1:50 Jesus poses a question to Nathanael (“Do you believe because I 
told you that I saw you under the fig tree?”), which is accompanied by constant 
vowel and consonant clashes, hissing sounds, and a period without a clausula. 
In both cases, the rough nature of Jesus’ address to Simon and Nathanael may 
well have caused listeners to interpret these examples of discourse as doubtful, 
dismissive, or even antagonistic. 


CHAPTER 6 


John 2—Jesus in Action 


The second chapter of John presents a thoroughly different soundscape com- 
pared to John1. Although 1:19-51 differs much from the Prologue, both sections 
ofthe first chapter produce varied soundscapes, in which half of the cola differ 
from the regular intensity of the section. By comparison, well over 80 percent 
of the cola in John 2 are of low intensity and there are no passages at all with 
high aural intensity. 

John 2 differs from John 1 in other ways as well, such as how it presents Jesus. 
The first chapter introduces the gospel to listeners by disclosing a summary of 
its content and by presenting Jesus as the main character. The story leads the 
listeners from the beginning of time to the days of John the Baptist and Jesus. It 
also reveals a number of Christological titles. As the second chapter begins, the 
type of presentation changes; what have been told about Jesus is now shown 
about him. In John 1, John the Baptist and the first disciples testify about Jesus 
and listeners thus hear about him. In John 2, Jesus starts to perform great signs 
and listeners can thus envision him in action. His signs and deeds present both 
a confirmation of and a challenge to the statements uttered about him in John 
1. 


Jesus Performs the First Sign (22-12) 


The third section of John’s gospel consists of 2:1-12,! the story about the wedding 
at Cana and the first of Jesus’ signs. This section comprises a single part, after 
which the fourth section (about the temple-clearing incident) covers the rest 
of the chapter. The third section connects with the preceding ones in several 
ways, not least by proving to listeners that some of the previously presented 
Christological titles rightly belong to Jesus.? 

When Birger Olsson reflects upon the numerous interpretations of the peri- 
cope in 2:1-12, he argues that the only way to arrive at its central meaning is 
to study “such features as are particularly prominent and presumably help to 


1 The first section consists of the Prologue (1:1-18) and the second section comprises the many 
testimonies to Jesus in 1319-51. 

2 Cf. Stephen S. Kim, “The Significance of Jesus’ First Sign-Miracle in John,’ BSac 167 (2010): 
201—215, esp. 204, 212. 
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convey the message.”? Although I do not carry out a text-linguistic study and do 
not presume to describe “[t]he message intended by the author" or “[t]he mes- 
sage inherent in the text," I am interested in which (and how) passages were 
highlighted by lectors in public reading and thus made particularly noticeable 
to listeners. As I will try to show below, even in a soundscape as monotonous as 
the one presented in John 2, it is possible to find passages that are particularly 
prominent and thus were identified by lectors and vocally expressed in public 
reading. 


Parti—The Wedding at Cana 

John 22-12 comprises both a single part and a single section, which in turn 
is connected both to the preceding and following sections. The story about 
the wedding at Cana ends on three notes, which point both backward and 
forward. First, Jesus’ deed is described as his first onuetov (2:11), “sign,” which 
points to the signs that will follow.5 Second, it is stated that he revealed his 
d0&a (2:1b), “glory,” which refers back to 1:14 (“we saw his glory") and which 
will return throughout the gospel as a key term in Jesus' perception of himself. 
Third, the fact that Jesus performs a sign and reveals his glory results in his 
disciples responding with belief (2:1c). This is a continuation of the account 
about the first disciples from the previous section (1:35-51). Once again they 
respond with belief and they now seem to have more cause to do so, as Jesus 
has proven himself. 


21-6 

The story about the wedding at Cana presents a seemingly reluctant Jesus, 
who appears to be prodded into action. In contrast to John 1, in which Jesus 
is portrayed in private conversations with individuals, John 2 describes what 
amounts to the beginning of Jesus’ public career, in which he acts openly and 
reveals his identity and glory. 

A sound map provides an overview ofthe features found within the first half 
of part 1, which comprises 2:1—6: 


3 Birger Olsson, Structure and Meaning in the Fourth Gospel: A Text-Linguistic Analysis of John 
21-11 and 4:1-42 (Lund: cwx Gleerup, 1974), 98. 
Olsson, Structure, 96. 
The healing of the officer’s son is described as a ovjuetov in 4:54 and it is stated in 20:30 that 
Jesus made many other onyeta, “which are not written in this book.” 

6 Seeespecially how it is used in 17:5, 17:22, and 17:24. 
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21 a xal tH nucog tH tpity yauos Eyeveto &v Kava cfjc TaAtraiac, 
b xoi? ý púmp tod 'Iqcoü — éxet 
2:2 a exAnoydexat ó ‘Ingots xaioipabytai adtod elc tov yåpov. 
2:3 a Kal batepyoavtos olvou 
b Aéye pme Tod 'Iqcoó — mpóg adtdv: olvov ox ëyovow. 
2:4 a xalreye.adtTH ó — Iyoo0c 
b «i poi xai cot, yovot; 
C oUm HxEL ý WPA pov. 
2:55 a heyet HNP adtod Tots Otoxóvotc: 
b oti dy eyy Opty nohoate. 
2:6 a Yjcov 8£ &xet AtOrvart HSptou E 
b xoà tov xabapiopov xv Tovsaiwy xeipevar, 
c xwpotcat dva uetontas 800 Ñ tTpetc. 


John 2 opens ina manner familiar from the first chapter, a low-key introduction 
which describes the setting. John 2:1a relates the time (“on the third day”), the 
place (“in Cana of Galilee”), and the general setting (“a wedding”). Some of 
the relevant participants are then enumerated in the following two cola: the 
mother of Jesus (2:1b), Jesus himself (2:2a), and his disciples (2:2a). 

Although the story seemingly focuses on a wedding feast, the aural impres- 
sion makes it clear that it rather revolves around Jesus. The bride and bride- 
groom are never described; the recurring word of 2:1b—4a is Ingots and every- 
thing is related to him through a combination of mesodiplosis and polyptoton 
of his name. By these recurrences, it is clearly communicated that although the 
account relates the events of a wedding feast, it is primarily a story about Jesus. 

The focus upon Jesus in 2:1b—4a overlaps with a dialogical pattern, which 
is found in 2:3b—5b. Four of these six cola include a speech verb, invariably a 
present tense form of Aéyo. This dialogical pattern reflects the examples found 
in John 1 and includes clear aural signals as to who is speaking when and to 
whom.” Listeners are thus guided through the dialogue, regardless of whether 
the lector vocally expresses the various speakers with different voices. 

The only colon in 22-6 that attracts attention is 2:4c, in which Jesus states 
that his “hour” has not yet come. The passage of 2:4a—c does not include any 
rhetorical figures, yet there is a play upon pronouns in 2:4b (with the rhyming 
¿poi and got), which builds up for the following colon. John 2:4c then renders 
a rough aural impression and an unsmooth jerky pace, which stands in sharp 
contrast to 2:4b (as well as to 2:1-3). The roughness originates in the extremely 


7 Cf 1319c-236, 1:36a-39a, and 1:46a—48b. 
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high concentration of hiatus. Of the five words in 2:4c, four begin with a clash 
of vowels and three of these are examples of dissonant hiatus (in which long 
vowels or diphthongs clash against each other). The clashes of vowels and the 
differences between 2:4b and 2:4c are indicated below: 


2:4 b ti epol xai col, yóvou; 
c oUmo HEL ý wpa pov. 


The notion of *the hour" (when Jesus will be glorified) is thus introduced in 
an emphasized manner in 2:4c, which makes it clear to listeners that this is 
an important concept that they ought to be observant about, should it appear 
again. It does in fact recur throughout large parts of the gospel and finds 
its strongest expression in 17:1, as Jesus states about his upcoming death and 
resurrection: ^Father, the hour has come. Glorify your Son so that the Son may 
glorify you." 

The fact that Jesus' reply to his mother ends in a rough soundscape increases 
the rebuff of his question in 2:4b. Although the title yóvat constituted a common 
and respectful greeting to a woman (and is occasionally described as a label 
implying an allegorical interpretation of Mary), it was not regularly used about 
one's mother? The classic interpretation of the verse by Fausto Salvoni, who 
asserted that the passage accentuates Jesus' desire to separate himself from his 
mother? thus gains support from a sound analysis perspective. The unnatural 
use of yóvot to address one's mother, the element of opposition inherent in the 
question," and the reference to an event that will lead to a separation of Jesus 
from his mother"? is further reinforced by a rough and dissonant soundscape, 
which emphasizes how little the mother of Jesus has understood of his identity 
and fate. 

The dialogue continues in 2:5, as the mother of Jesus addresses the servants, 
whereupon 2:6 comprises an unadorned description of the six water-jars for 
purification. These verses, similarly to all cola—except 2:4c—of this first half 
of part 1, are not emphasized and attract no attention. 


máxep, EAyrvOev ý üpor SdEaadv cov tov vidv, tva 6 vidg SoEday c£. 
Keener, John, 1:504—505. 
io Fausto Salvoni, "Nevertheless, My Hour Has Not Yet Come (John 2:4),” ResQ 7 (1963): 236- 
241, esp. 236-237. 
11  Anidenticalor similar phrase is found in five other New Testament passages, all of which 
are examples of demon possession where the one who is possessed addresses the phrase 
to Jesus. See J. Ramsey Michaels, The Gospel of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 143. 
12 For these arguments, see Salvoni, “John 2:4,” 236—239. 
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2:7-12 
The second half of the first part includes the end of the wedding story, in 
which Jesus’ miraculous deed is described as the first of his signs. A sound map 
provides an overview of the features found within it: 


2:7 a Aéeyet adtots 6 Incods: 
b yeuloate tag ddpias bdatoc: 
c xal eyéuicav —— ada Ewe dvo. 
2:8 a xol A€yet aùtoiç: avtAnoate vv 
b xoi pépete TH dpyttpucAtvo: ot dé ýveyxav. 
2:9 a wcdéeyevoato ó dpyitpixAwog x6 tdwp — olvov yeyevnpévov, 
b xai odx Hoe T60ev żotiv, 
c ol dé Stdxnovor Hdetcav ol yvtAnKxdTES c0 Udwo, 
d gwvei tov vouplov ó apyitetxAtvosg 
210 a xol Aéyet ovi nas &vOpwros mPATov tov xardv olvov tiðyow, 
b xoi ötav peuo Tov £Adtoct 
c od TETHON KOS Tov KaAdv olvov Ews deTI. 
2:0 a TAUTHV inoinoev doynv TAY onpeiwv ó Indobs £v Kava tij¢ F'ouAatotc 
b xoi Epavépwoev tiv Sd€av abtob, 
c xoi emiotevoav eigadtov ot raeytal adtod. 
2:12 a pETĂ TOÔTO KaTEBY elc Kopotpyotob p. 


b, adto¢ xoi Y ýp adtod 
b, xai oid8gAqol xoi oi padytal adtod, 
c xal Exel £uetvoty od TOMAS NUEpac. 


As is clear from the sound map above, 2:7-12 includes more rhetorical fig- 
ures and aural features than 2:1-6. It comprises the only portion of John 2 
that includes more than one medium-intensity passage. It opens (in 2:7a) by 
adopting the dialogical pattern of 2:3b—5b and presents Jesus as addressing the 
servants. 

John 2:7b-c, which includes Jesus’ command and the reaction of the ser- 
vants, are emphasized by means of both rhetorical figures and aural features. 
The two cola are parallel in length (11+ syllables) and structure (both cola 
start with a form of yepid, “fill,” in an anaphora of -yeuca-), which produces 
isocolon. The correspondences can readily be perceived aurally and they are 
strengthened by a repetition of s-sounds and by the fact that both cola are quite 
smooth, due to very few instances of hiatus and consonant clashes. The fig- 


13 John 2:7b-c includes only one consonant clash (between 08axoc and xai) and a single 
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ures and features of 2:7b—c thus emphasize the command of Jesus and the way 
that it is immediately and unquestioningly obeyed by the servants. 

The pattern of command and obedience continues in 2:8, when Jesus issues 
another instruction that is swiftly carried out: “‘Now draw some out and bring 
[it] to the steward. They brought [it].” These cola are not emphasized, how- 
ever, and the pattern of command-obedience is not communicated in parallel 
expressions.'^ John 2:8a-b thus echoes 2:7b-c, yet does not detract attention 
from it, but rather falls back into low intensity. 

John 2:9 is characterized by a few repetitions (of &pyitpixAwos, “steward,” 
080p, "water" and pluperfect forms of oda, “know”), which accentuate the 
primary role of the steward (in these cola), the fact that the wine was made 
from water, and that the servants (and not the steward) knew from where it 
had come. The passage is not emphasized, however, nor is the transformation 
of water into wine. Although it is later defined as the first of Jesus’ signs, it is 
not described in any detail (only its effects are briefly summarized, at the end 
of 2:9a) and Jesus’ actions are never narrated. 

The incomprehension of the dpyitpixAtvog in 2:9, which is contrasted with 
the comprehension of the servants, is accentuated with an aural cue that 
recurs at many points in the gospel. It consists of a verb referring to knowledge 
(primarily oi8o, as in 2:9, or yivwoxw) with the adverb 740ev (“from where"). This 
combination is used to emphasize the inability of some people to understand 
the divine nature, ministry, or power of Jesus.! 

The focus upon the dpyttpbouvoc in 2:9 may have resonated uncomfortably 
in early Christian communities who congregated in private homes and heard 
the gospel in public reading during or after a meal in the tpixAtvog, the “dining 
room" (usually with three couches, to which the term refer).!6 Since the term 
doxitpixAtvos in 2:9 is contrasted against the didxovor (the "servants") in an 
ironic remark, it may be assumed that it refers not to a servant, but rather 


instance of hiatus (xoi ¢yéutoay, in 2:7c). This amounts to well below half the usual ratio 
of consonant clashes and hiatus, when compared to 21-12 as a whole. 

14 In 2:8a—b, the command (expressed by the verb avtAnoate and gépete) takes up most 
of both cola and the carrying out of it is only briefly indicated by a single aorist form 
(Vveyxav), which does not correspond aurally to the previous (present tense) form pépete. 

15 See 1:48, 3:8, 7:27, 7:28, 814, 9:29, and 9:30. John 4:11, 6:5, and 19:9 (in which the lack of 
knowledge is clear, albeit not explicit through the use of a verb of knowledge) probably 
express the same notion. 

16 Fora discussion of settings for public reading in early Christianity, cf. chapter three. Note 
especially how the Acts of Peter relates a public reading from a gospel in the dining room 
(in triclinio) of Marcellus ( Acts Pet. 20). 
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to the person who presided over the dinner. At larger dinner parties he was 
a chosen guest, but in a smaller gathering it could refer to the host. The 
implied critique in 2:9a—b of the d&pyttpixAwog who does not understand (and 
is ironically compared to the mere servants who do, in 2:9c) may have been 
uncomfortable to a local member of some wealth, who hosted a meal gathering 
with public reading from John’s gospel in his tptxAtvoc. 

The six cola of 220-n, which conclude the story and describe its signifi- 
cance and impact upon the disciples, attract more attention than 2:9 through 
a combination of rhetorical figures and aural features. John 2:10 consists of the 
steward’s address to the bridegroom, whereas 2:11 reverts to the voice of the nar- 
rator, which describes Jesus’ deed as the first of his signs, relates that through it 
Jesus revealed his glory, and explains how his disciples believed in him. The two 
verses differ in terms of voice (the steward’s in 2:10 and the narrator's in 2:11) 
as well as content (a quote which reveals the ignorance of both the steward 
and the bridegroom in 2:0 and the knowledgeable concluding remarks from 
hindsight by the narrator in 2:11). Despite this, the frequent and aurally notice- 
able repetition of v throughout 2:10-11 connects the cola. It is found in final 
position of more than half of the words, usually as the last letter, but in one 
case at the beginning of the last syllable (Kava, in 2:1a). There are some exam- 
ples of v in the middle of words as well," but these are not nearly as aurally 
noticeable as those found in final position. The highest concentration is found 
in 2:12, in which two-thirds of the words ends with v; it attracts attention to the 
announcement that this was the first of Jesus’ signs. John 2310-11 also includes 
some repetitions, which further increase the intensity of the passage. These 
include mesodiplosis of an entire phrase (tov xaAdv olvov, in 2:10a, c) and epistro- 
phe of a single word (aùto9, in 2:nb-c). 

The third section ends with a transitional passage of low intensity, 2:12. It 
relates, in mostly unadorned cola (212b includes two almost parallel commata, 
however, with an epistrophe of adt0b), that Jesus went to Capernaum together 
with his mother, brothers, and disciples and stayed there for a few days. It thus 
reflects the low-key introduction of 2:1 by describing the setting in terms of 
time, place, and participants. It should not be taken as the introduction of 
the next section, however, since it includes the participants of the previous 
story (2:1-11), whereas the fourth section (2:13—22) opens with a similar low-key 
passage (213-14) that describes the participants of that story. 


17  Indv0pomogc (2:02), olvov (230c), and égavépwoev (211b). 
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Jesus Clears the Temple (2:13-25) 


The fourth section of John’s gospel consists of two parts, both of which relate 
stories about Jesus in Jerusalem during Passover. John 233-22 narrates how 
Jesus clears the temple of merchants and money changers, and enters into 
dialogue with “the Jews." John 2:23-25 describes some of the consequences of 
the signs performed by Jesus and functions as a transitional passage to the fifth 
section (3:1-21). 


Parti—The Temple-Clearing Incident 
Jesus may have been prompted by his mother to act at the wedding in Cana, yet 
in the following story he is presented as undertaking the clearing ofthe temple 
in an intentional and symbolic way. It is truly a public act, which is performed 
during the Passover festival in a setting in which Jerusalem and its temple are 
filled with pilgrims. 


2113-17 
The beginning of the temple-clearing story takes the listeners from Galilee to 
Judea and the center in Jerusalem. A sound map provides an overview of the 
features found within the first half of part 1, which comprises 2:13-17: 
2:13 l eyyd¢ Hv tò này x&v Iovõaiwy, 
|. dveBy eic "TepocóAupa 6 Inaods. 
214 a xal cÛpev èv TÔ iepQ tobs mwAodvtas Bóas xoi mpdBata xai nepiotepàç 
|. Tobs xeppartia các xov pévouc, 
i Tomas ppayéňiov ¿x oyowiwv 
návtaç tčéßBaAev &x tod tepod TH TE npóßata Kal TOUS Boas, 
xol TAV xoXXoftoxóv é&£yeev Th xépporca 
xol Tg Tpanéčaç dveotperbev, 
xai tolg tas meptotepdg  mwAodow — &inev 
porre trata &vceüOev, 
c, HX] morete tov olxov tod mateds pov 
Co olxov éumoptov. 
&pvrjc eco oi uadytat adtod oti yeypaupévov totiv: 
b 6GfAog = tod olxov cov xatapeyertat pe. 


2:15 


216 


reo aana rw rvw yw 


217 


£g 


The temple-clearing story opens with a low-key introduction, which covers 
213-14 and describes the setting in terms of time (Passover, 2332), place (Jeru- 
salem, 233b, and more specifically the temple precincts, 2:14a), and participants 
(Jesus, 233b, those who sell sacrificial animals, 2:14a, and money changers, 
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234b). The introduction includes no rhetorical figures or distinctive aural fea- 
tures. 

The low intensity of 2:13-14 continues as the narrative expands into 2:15. Four 
unadorned and unemphasized cola describe how Jesus unrestrainedly clears 
the temple precincts of merchants and money changers. Even the repetition 
of Boag (“oxen”) and npóßata (“sheep”) is made in reverse order in 235b (as 
compared to 234a), which makes it less noticeable. Eight of the nine cola in 
2:13a-16a begin with xa, in a manner that is new to John at this point, but which 
calls to mind the low-intensity narrative progression of Mark's gospel. 

John 226 contains the first quote from Jesus in this episode, directed to the 
sellers of doves. The second colon of the quote (“Do not make the house of my 
Father into a house of merchandise") includes a repetition of oixov (“house”). I 
have indicated it in the sound map above by dividing 2:16c into two commata, 
yet these are not parallel in structure or length, so the repetition does not 
attract much attention. The same is true of the quote itself, which is otherwise 
unadorned. 

John 227 introduces the disciples of Jesus to this episode; they are not 
mentioned in the introduction in 223-14. Their recollection of a passage from 
the Psalms (an allusion to Ps 69:9) turns some of the listeners' attention from 
the incident in the temple precincts to the fate of Jesus: “The zeal for your house 
will consume me.”!8 The repetition of oixoc (now in genitive) integrates the 
passage and provides a link from the previous use of tepdv, “temple precincts” 
(in 214a and 235b) to vadg, the "temple" building or sanctuary proper (in 249b- 
c and 2:20b-21a). 


2:18-22 
The low aural intensity is sustained throughout 233-17, yet in 218-22 one 
passage stands out and its cola are even combined into a period, the only of 
its kind in chapter 2. A sound map provides an overview of the features found 
within the second half of part 1: 


18 The previous statement by Jesus ("Do not make the house of my Father into a house of 
merchandise") is also an allusion, to Zechariah 14:21. 
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218 a ànexpiðnoav ov ot '"IouSotot xai cinay ot: 


t 


qti onpetov Sevevdets vut, 6xt TATA motel; 


21 ànexpið Ingots xaleinev adtotc: 
9 








Avoate TOV vaóv TODTOV 
xal ^ Ev Tololv pépa yep  avTov. 


oc» cmm 





2:20 a eimay obv ot “Tovdatot 


tecoepcxovta xal EE Eteotv olxoSopyOn 6 vads odtos, 
xalov ev tplolv nuepaig evyepets avtov; 

exeivos 8& cheyev Tept tod vaod tod cwpatos avtod. 
öte ody YyépOv èx vexpd, 
&pyvrjoOncatv of pabytat abtod Sti tobto EAeyev, 


xai eriotevoay TH pay xod TH Adyw 8v cimev 6 Inaods. 


2:21 
2:22 


Oc» m» ONO TD 


The second half of part 1 does not begin with a low-key introduction (213-14 
functions as an introduction to 233-22 in its entirety), but rather adopts a new 
dialogical pattern. The choice of verb at the beginning of 238a (ànexpiðnoav, 
"they responded”) reverts the attention of listeners back to Jesus’ actions in 2:15. 
“The Jews” question his behavior and demand a sign (oyyetov) that justifies why 
heacts this way (he should be able to demonstrate the fact that he acts on God's 
authority). In contrast to the listeners, the disciples, and the servants in Cana, 
they do not know that Jesus has already performed such a sign. 

Jesus’ reply in 2:19 is the only passage in the fourth section (2:13-25) that rises 
to medium intensity. This is fittingly prepared in 239a, which mirrors 238a by 
repeating the two speech verbs (the aorist forms of àroxptvopuot and Aéyo) in 
parallel position. Following 239a, Jesus’ answer is presented in two cola that 
are combined into a well-formed period (239b-c): "Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up." 

This remarkable statement is expressed not only in a well-formed period, 
but also in a fittingly striking soundscape. The consonants v and t are repeated 
throughout 2:19b—c (almost exclusively in short syllables and, in the case ofv, in 
final position) in a manner which creates an approximate rhythm. It is further 
reinforced by an epistrophe of -tov. The two cola are combined into a well- 
formed period characterized by symmetry (due to the epistrophe), elongation 
(8+12 syllables), bending back (the final aùtóv refers back to tov vadv tobtov 
in the previous colon), and a rhythmical clausula (it ends on a bacchius, a 
metric foot that Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes as “altogether virile [...] 
and suitable for impressiveness”).19 


19 . vOpHSec mao [...] xai cig ceuvoAoy(av emitySetov (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
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The passage also comprises many examples of consonant clashes that give a 
rough impression and increase the antagonistic tone ofJesus. Half ofthe words 
begin with a clash of consonants, which is clear from the following depiction (in 
which hiatus is signalled with orange letters, dissonant hiatus with red letters, 
and consonant clash with blue letters): 


219 a amexplOy Inoods xal eirev adtotc: 








b care tov vov tobtov 
C xal Ev tptclv Y|uépatc £Yepó AdTOV. 





Following the medium-intensity period in 239b-c, John 2:20 advances the 
dialogue pattern. The response of "the Jews" in 2:20 calls Jesus' statement into 
question by comparing the construction time of the temple (forty-six years, 
2:20b) with the assertion by Jesus that he will raise it in three days (2:20c). 
Although the passage includes several repetitions (sUxov, in 2:20a, èv tptolv 
fuépatc, in 2:20c, and another future tense form of éyeipw + adtov, in 2:20c), 
which connect it to 2:19, it does not include any rhetorical figures or distinctive 
aural features. As a result, the aural intensity is low. 

Part 1 ends with four cola (2:21-22) spoken in the voice of the narrator, which 
from hindsight (and a counterintuitively omniscient insight)?? describes how 
Jesus had in fact referred to his body when he spoke about raising the temple up 
in three days, and how the disciples later (after his resurrection) remembered 
his saying and believed in the Scripture and in his word. Although the passage 
does not include any direct address, it sustains a degree of dialogical pattern by 
including speech verbs in three of the four cola. The aural intensity is low, yet 
there are some repetitions that clearly connect the passage to what precedes it: 
Jesus is not described as referring merely to his body, but to "the temple of his 
body" (thus repeating a genitive form of vac, in 2:21a), and his resurrection is 
expressed with the phrase “when he had been raised" (with a passive aorist of 
éyetow, in 2:22a). John 2:22b also includes a verbatim repetition of most of 2:17a, 
as it describes how the disciples of Jesus remembered what he had said. Again, 
however, none of the repetitions constitutes a rhetorical figure or a distinctive 
aural feature. 


Part 2—Incomplete Faith 


The second part is brief, transitional, and of uninterrupted low aural intensity. 
The transitional nature is due to the topic of incomplete faith, which charac- 


20 Culpepper, Anatomy, 21-26. 
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terizes not only 2:23-25, but also the dialogue between Nicodemus and Jesus in 
the next section (Nicodemus furthermore seems to be one of those in Jerusalem 
who came to believe in Jesus, as described in 2:23). 

Many scholars interpret 2:1—25 as providing three examples of types—or 
degrees—of faith.?! The first two types as exemplified by the disciples and “the 
Jews.” Whereas it is stated that the disciples believed in Jesus (2:1c), “the Jews” 
demanded a sign that justifies why he cleared the temple (“What sign can you 
show us for doing this?" 238b). John 3:23-25 then introduces the third type, 
an incomplete faith. This type is identified with the *many" in Jerusalem who 
believed as a result of seeing Jesus' signs. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features that can be found in 
part 2: 


2:23 a, Og èv ev volg "epocoAUpotg 
ag £v T  mócya 
a3 £y TH &opTj, 
ToMol &rloteucav elc TO Óvopa avdtod, 
Sewpodvtes adtob tà onpeia & &moler 
2:24 a adtog dé Ingots obx entotevev adtov adtots 
xai tt od xpetav elyev 
(va TI uorpcopioy nepi tod c&vOpwrov, 
abtog yap eytvwoxev tify èv TH dvOpwmy. 


b 

c 

a 

b ÒIA TÒ adtov ywwoxew mávroc 
2:25 a 
b 
c 


Part 2 opens with a single introductory colon, which is somewhat more intense 
than the low-key introductions found in, for example, 21-2 and 233-14. It 
comprises three commata with parallel prepositional phrases (all of which 
employ év) that describe the setting in terms of place (“in Jerusalem,” 2:23a;, 
and “at the festival,” 2:23a3) and time (“during Passover,” 2:23a,). The double 
use of ¿v in 2:23a5 3 (£v TH náoya Ev TH EoptH) indicates that these two commata 
do not constitute a single phrase. John 2:23a5 3 should thus presumably not 
be interpreted as “during the Passover festival,” a translation which ignores the 
repetition of év. The structure of three parallel prepositional phrases, with a 
resounding év in each comma, indicates that each of them should be taken 
separately, which is how they resound in public reading. John 2:23a3 was thus— 
by ancient listeners—probably interpreted as “at the festival” or even “in the 


21 Seeeg. Nicolas Farelly, "John 2:23-25: What Kind of Faith Is This?,” Presb 30 (2004): 37-45; 
Debbie Hunn, "The Believers Jesus Doubted: John 2:23-25," TJ 25 (2004):15-25. 
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festival,” which (again, in the minds of the listeners) evokes images of Jesus in 
the midst of the festival crowd.?? 

John 2:23b-c describes, in completely unadorned cola, how many believed 
“in his name" after seeing the signs (onpeîa) that Jesus was doing. This may well 
have been understood as a positive thing by the audience, similar to how they 
hadreacted to the disciples' belief"in him" after the sign at the wedding in Cana 
(2:11c) and their belief “in the Scripture and in the word that Jesus had spoken" 
after his statement in the temple precincts (2:22c). Any such ideas are soon 
quenched, however. 

John 2:24 provides a sharp contrast to 2:23, both in terms of content and 
aural impression. The opposition is primarily expressed through an adversative 
dé and a reversal of how the verb mtotevw is used (as compared to in 2:23); 
it regularly means “believe,” but in 2:24a is employed in the sense “entrust.” 
It is thus stated that Jesus “did not entrust himself to them.” This statement 
is emphasized by polyptoton of aùtóç, which occurs four times in two cola 
and accentuates the contrast between Jesus (aùtóç/aùtóv/aðtóv) and those 
who believed in his name due to his signs (avtots). The reason for his lack of 
trust is presented in 2:24b: “because he knew them all” This strengthens the 
assessment that 2:23-25 presents one type of reaction to Jesus as a form of 
incomplete faith (in comparison to how his disciples reacted) and that 2:24 thus 
expresses a negative view on what have been called "signs-faith."?? 

The part—and the chapter—ends in 2:25, which expands the subjects being 
discussed from those who believed because of Jesus' signs to all of humanity 
and which presents Jesus as omniscient, "for he knew what was in humanity." 
John 2:25b-c includes a repetition of &v0porogc in different cases, yet that is the 
only distinguishing mark throughout 2:25. 

John 2:23-25 is thus characterized by low aural intensity and no single 
statement receives enough emphasis to stand out and characterize this part. 
The question of the fate of those without a proper belief in Jesus is also left 
unsolved. It will soon be readdressed, however, in the following section (3:1-21) 
which revolves around the meeting between Jesus and Nicodemus. 


22 Cf. C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John: An Introduction with Commentary and 
Notes on the Greek Text (2nd ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1978), 202, who argues 
that the expression £v và x&cya ¿v TH EoptH would be an awkward way of referring to the 
feast and proposes the translation “in the festival crowd" for 2:23a3. 

23 Michaels, John, 173. Farelly similarly affirms that “nothing in verse 23 may be interpreted 
to refer to inadequate faith," but that the context in 2:24 casts doubt on the faith of the 
many (Farelly, "Faith," 42—43). 
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Aural Intensity in John 2 


The aural intensity of John 2 is both more muted and more uniform than 
in John 1. The regular intensity is low, as only 17 percent of the cola are of 
medium intensity, and no high-intensity passages can be found in John 2. The 
soundscape created in public reading is thus quite different from John 1, which 
includes the intense Prologue and a following section (1:19-51) characterized 
by a constantly varying intensity. 

Below is a chart ofthe aural intensity of John 2, described as high, medium, 
and low intensity. A complete chart of the aural intensity of John 1-4 can be 
found in Appendix 10. 





Aural intensity ^ Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 





x — 21-2 3 A wedding at Cana 

x 23 2 The mother of Jesus says: "They have no wine" 

x 2:4a—-b 2 Jesus says: “Woman, what is that to you and me?" 
x 2:4C 1 "My hour has not yet come" 

X 25 2 His mother instructs the servants to obey Jesus 

x 26 3 There were six stone water jars there 

x — 2:78 1 Jesus says to the servants: 
x 2:7b-c 2 “Fill them with water.’ They filled them 

x 28 2 "Take it to the chief steward.” They took it 

x 2:9 4 The water had become wine. The chief steward: 
x 2:10-11 6 “You have kept the good wine until now.” 


This was the first of Jesus’ signs 





x — 212 3 After this he went to Capernaum 
x 2:13 2 Passover was near. Jesus went to Jerusalem 
x — 214 2 In the temple he found people selling 
X  21u5 4 He drove them out 
x 216 3 "Do not turn my Father's hous into a market" 
x  21u7 2 His disciples remebered what was written [Ps 69] 
x 2:18 2 The Jews said: "What sign can you show us?" 
x  2u9ga 1 Jesus answered: 
x 2:19b-c 2 "Destroy this temple and in 3 days I will raise it up" 


x — 2:20 3 The Jews question his statement 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 








x 2:21 1 But Jesus was speaking of the tempel of his body 

x 2:22 3 Later his disciples remembered & believed 

x 2:23 3 In Jerusalem, many believed because of Jesus’ signs 

X 2:24 2 But Jesus did not entrust himself to them; he knew all 
X 2:25 3 He knew what was in mankind 





Since low-intensity passages cover 83 percent of the cola, the regular aural 
intensity of John 2 is low. The four passages of medium intensity are therefore 
especially interesting. They constitute the only points of clear aural emphasis 
in the public reading of John 2. 

The first passage of medium intensity is found in 2:4c, in which Jesus de- 
clares: “My hour has not yet come.” The reference to a significant "hour" (pa) 
functions as prolepsis; it points forward in the story (to its “coming”) and makes 
the listeners attentive to any repetition of the thematic word.?^ The rough 
and attention-attracting aural impression of 2:4c thus strengthens the rebuff 
of his mother (found in 2:4b) as well as establishes a new and as yet undefined 
thematic word, which will be unraveled (at least in part) during the reading to 
come. 

The second medium-intensity passage comprises 2:7b-c and includes a 
quote by Jesus: "Fill the jars with water’ And they filled them all the way 
up.” The passage introduces a theme of command and obedience, which is 
immediately affirmed and maintained in 2:8. In 2:9, the fruits of this obedience 
to Jesus are revealed: the servants who readily obey Jesus are described as 
knowing—an important concept in John?95—whereas the steward “did not 
know" (2:9b). 

The third passage of medium intensity is much longer and comprises 2:10- 
n. I consider it a single passage primarily due to the massive repetition of v in 
final position that occurs throughout it; this pattern characterizes all six cola 


24 Iuse prolepsis in this general sense and not as a technical term that merely refers to the 
anticipation and answering of an objection or argument before one's opponent has put it 
forward, as in Gilbert van Belle, "Prolepsis in the Gospel of John,” NovT 63 (2001): 334-347. 

25 For the importance of the cognitive dimension of John, see Larsen, Recognizing, 35-42. 
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and thus integrates them. The extreme concentration of v in 221a (two-thirds 
of the words end with it) creates an epicenter within the passage. This colon 
of particular emphasis coincides with a significant statement: “Jesus did this, 
the first of the signs, in Cana of Galilee.” John 2: thus establishes another 
thematic word (cypetov), which will recur throughout the gospel and which 
is immediately connected to the glory of Jesus (in 2:ub) and the faith of his 
disciples (in 2:1c). 

The fourth medium-intensity passage comprises 2:19b-c and consists of a 
quote from Jesus that is presented in a well-formed period: "Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up.” This is another example of how an empha- 
sized passage functions proleptically. Since the temple that Jesus will raise is 
his own body (which is revealed in 2:21) the announcement points forward to 
his death and resurrection. Again, such an understanding is immediately sup- 
ported; in 2:22, the disciples are described as remembering Jesus’ statement in 
a specific context: “after he was raised from the dead.” 

Three of the four medium-intensity passages in John 2, which attract empha- 
sis in public reading, are thus examples of prolepsis. These passages prepare the 
listeners for what is yet to come by conferring insights with which to interpret 
upcoming events,?6 by establishing and attracting attention to thematic words 
that recur in the gospel, and by accentuating important themes found within it. 
The emphasis upon “the hour” in 2:4c directs the attention of listeners towards 
repetitions of the thematic word (pa) and its upcoming inception. The report 
of “the first of the signs” in 2:11a similarly makes listeners attentive to recur- 
rences of oynpetov and creates an expectation of hearing about further signs. 
Jesus’ statement that he will raise the temple up in three days (in 2:19b—c) seems 
to point forward to the destruction and rebuilding of the temple, and might be 
interpreted as establishing vaóc as a thematic word. When it recurs with addi- 
tional information in 2:21-22, however, it is made clear that the true thematic 
word is not vaóc (which does not appear outside of 2:19-21), but rather oôpa, 
“body.” The emphasized passage of 2:19b—c thus establishes vaóc as a thematic 
word together with a theme of destruction-raising up again. Once established, 
the pattern is soon modified (in 2:21-22) in a way that strengthens the theme, 
although it changes the connotation by altering the thematic word from “tem- 
ple" to “body.” The passage thus ends up pointing forward to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus’ body. 

The medium-intensity passage about obedience to Jesus, in 2:7b—c, does not 
establish any thematic word, although it may well point forward and create 


26 Culpepper, Anatomy, 19. 
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expectations about hearing of others who obey Jesus’ commands. Primarily, 
however, it seems to be a development of the theme of true discipleship, 
which was introduced in 1:35-51. It describes the servants as acting expectedly. 
Soon thereafter they are compared with the steward in terms of “knowing,” 
and the resulting differentiation clearly favors the servants over the steward. 
The depiction of the servants’ attitude may also—together with the disciples’ 
pronounced beliefin Jesus—serve as a backdrop against which the incomplete 
faith presented in 2:23-25 should be understood. 


Conclusions 


The second chapter ofJohn differs from the first in terms of both its content and 
the soundscape through which it is communicated. John 1 provides a summary 
of the whole gospel and presents the main character, Jesus, with a number of 
deeply laden titles, primarily through different types of witnesses who tell the 
listeners about Jesus. In John 2, they not only hear about him, but also see him 
in action as the lector—in the voice ofthe narrator—relates the stories in such 
a manner that listeners can witness for themselves how Jesus performs a great 
sign in Cana and clears the temple in Jerusalem. 

The soundscape of John 2 also differs from the one produced in public 
reading of John 1. Cola of low aural intensity dominate much of John 2 and only 
four passages attract attention by rising to medium intensity. Whereas the first 
and second sections (11318 and 1319-51) differ in terms of sound impression, 
the third and fourth (2:1-12 and 2:13-25) are quite uniform. Nevertheless, each 
section can be distinguished in terms of the soundscape it creates. In the 
Prologue (11-18), the regular aural intensity is medium and no less than 24 
percent ofthe cola are of high intensity. The transition into the second section 
(119-51) is easily noticed by listeners, since the regular intensity changes to 
low, although there is still a high proportion of high- and medium-intensity 
cola (5% + 38%). The third section (21-12) is even plainer; 71 percent of the 
cola are of low aural intensity and there are no high-intensity passages at all. 
Although the fourth section (213-25) is similar to the third, the proportion of 
low-intensity passages expands even more (from 71 to 9496) and there is only 
one passage that rises above the otherwise continuous stream of low-intensity 
cola. 

The soundscape of John 2 in public reading is thus much more uniform and 
muted compared to John 1, although the shift is not sudden. The four sections 
of John 1-2 present a steadily decreasing aural intensity, which is expressed in 
a soundscape that becomes more and more uniform as the story about Jesus 
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progresses. This development can be readily surveyed in Appendix 10, which 
displays the aural intensity of John 1-4. 

Each section of John 1-2, including 233-25, nevertheless contains at least 
one passage that rises above the regular intensity and attracts the attention 
of listeners. John 2 includes four such passages, which again differ from the 
emphasized passages that are found in John 1. One of the differences involves 
a change of voice in attention-attracting passages. In John 1, almost 80 percent 
of the emphasized passages (or fifteen of the nineteen passages) are conveyed 
in the voice of the narrator or of a witness to Jesus (either John the Baptist, 
a disciple, or Nathanael).?? In John 2, however, three of the four emphasized 
passages (all save 2:10-11) are uttered in the voice of Jesus. This is especially 
interesting from the perspective that John 2 contains fewer cola with direct 
address by Jesus as compared to John 1. Despite this, in John 2, several of the 
existing statements in the voice ofJesus are aurally accentuated in emphasized 
passages. This should probably be understood in the light of how Jesus is 
portrayed as an active subject in John 2, whereas he in John 1 appears more 
through the perspectives of others and as the object of their confessions. 

Another difference between the emphasized passages of John 2 and those 
of John 1 can be found in what the passages focus upon. In John 1, most of 
the emphasized passages revolve around identity or the conferral of titles. In 
John 2, however, they mainly function proleptically. They establish thematic 
words that recur throughout the gospel and entrust listeners with insights with 
which to interpret upcoming events. Three ofthe emphasized passages in John 
2 (2:4a-b, 230-n, and 219b-c) thus introduce the important themes of “the 
hour,” of Jesus’ signs, and of destruction/raising up again (applied to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus). The fourth passage (2:7b-c) points both backward 
and forward; it develops the theme of true discipleship found in 1:35-51 and 
serves as a contrast to the incomplete faith that is presented in 2:23-25. 


27 The exceptions are 1:39a-b, 1:42b-d, 1:48c-d, and 1:50a. These passages include direct 
address by Jesus. 
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John 3—Jesus in Discourse 


The third chapter of John sustains and advances the presentation of Jesus, 
primarily through direct speech by or about Jesus. John 1 introduces Jesus 
through testimony; listeners can hear the lector characterize him and confer 
titles upon him, such as the Word, the Messiah, and the Son of God. In a number 
of different voices—those of the narrator, John the Baptist, Nathanael, and the 
first disciples—the lector thus witnesses about the primacy and identity of 
Jesus. John 2 maintains the focus upon Jesus, yet in a different way. Through 
the lector's descriptions of Jesus' actions, listeners not only hear about him, 
but can also visualize him in action. Whereas the lector acted as a mouthpiece 
of witnesses in John 1, in John 2 the listeners become witnesses themselves to 
the power and authority of Jesus. As the story moves into John 3, the voice of 
the narrator is heard more and more seldom. Beside short introductions to 
the two longer scenes, the lector almost exclusively conveys direct address, 
primarily in the voices of Jesus and John the Baptist. The listeners are thus 
addressed directly by Jesus and John the Baptist, especially in the discourse 
passages. 

John 3 includes features which indicate that large parts of it were read aloud 
as discourses directed to the listeners rather than as responses to a dialogue 
partner within the story. The third chapter of John contains two longer scenes, 
both of which open as dialogues. Despite this, they are soon transformed into 
discourses, in which Jesus is either the one speaking or the one being spoken 
about. 


Jesus Talks to Nicodemus (33-21) 


The fifth section of John's gospel consists of 3:1-21, the dialogue between Ni- 
codemus and Jesus. This section comprises a single part, after which the sixth 
section (about the further testimony of John the Baptist) covers the rest of the 
chapter. 

In public reading, John 3:1-21 presents a notably different aural impression 
from the previous chapter. Whereas John 2 is characterized by a muted and 
uniform soundscape of an almost invariably low aural intensity, John 3:1- 
21 opens with medium intensity and then provides a constantly changing 
soundscape that echoes the aural impression of John 1. 
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Part 1—Nicodemus Visits Jesus 
The dialogue between Nicodemus and Jesus follows directly after 2:23-25, the 
brief transitional passage about incomplete faith, and it thus functions as an 
elaboration of that theme. With his first words, Nicodemus describes some 
kind of faith in Jesus (as a teacher sent from God, 3:2b), which he immediately 
connects to the signs that Jesus performs (3:2c-d). This acts as the starting- 
point for the conversation, which soon turns into a discourse by Jesus that 
leaves Nicodemus behind both in terms of understanding and actual exchange. 


31-6 
As mentioned above, the scene with Jesus and Nicodemus sustains the theme 
of incomplete faith, which was introduced in 2:23-25, while at the same it time 
clearly signals a difference in terms of aural impression. A sound map provides 
an overview of the features found within 3:1-6: 


31 a Y» dé &vOpwroc ex TOV Gapicaícv, 
b Nıxóðnpoç dvopa adt@, doywv tv 'lovGaicov 
3:2 a, odtOg HAVEv npòç adbtov vuxtóc 
a3 xai elev adte: 


b paBBt, oiSapev Stt did Oeod EANAvÂaç Stdcaxadoc: 
c oddeic yàp Sbvatat tadta TA onuEta roret & ob motets, 
d édv py 7 6 Oed¢ pet’ adtod. 
3:33 a ànexpiðy Iycots xoi elev aùt®' 
b duny dunv Ayw cot, 
c àv pý Tig YevvwOfj dvoOev, 
d où dtvatat ideiv tH Bactretav tod 0£00. 
3:4 a Aéyet pds adtov ó NixddyjLo¢" 
b móc Sbvata dvOpomoc yevuOfjvot yepwv àv; 
c uy Svvatat slg THY xotAoty TIS UNTEdS adTOO 
d devtepov eiceABety xol yewnOhvant; 


3:5 a, ànexpiðn 'Incoóc 
az Aun aur Aye cot, 


b éàv py tig yevvnð a Bdatog xol mvevuatocs, 
c où dtvatat eiceAOety sig mhv Bactrciav tod Oeod. 

36 a TO yeyevvnpuévov x THS copxóc odp otw, 
b xoi 10 yeyevvnpévov x Tod mMveduatoo nveðu otv. 


John 3 does not open with a low-key introduction, a common feature at the 
beginning of new sections and parts in John 1 and 2,! but rather with heightened 


1 See e.g., 1:6a—b, 119a-b, 1:29a, 1:35a-36a, 1:43a—b, 2:1-2, and 213-14. 
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intensity characterized by rhetorical figures. John 31a-b combines homoiote- 
leuton and epistrophe of -ov, which is not only found in genitive plural endings, 
but also in the nominative singular of dpyov. These rhyming endings are con- 
centrated to the second half of each colon, which consist of six syllables. As 
a result, the repetition creates an approximate rhythm. The introduction con- 
tinues into 3:2a and 3:1b—3:2a is characterized by polyptoton of aùtóç. John 3:2a 
does not constitute a medium-intensity colon, however, since the polyptoton is 
the only rhetorical figure or aural feature found in it. 

John 3 thus opens with three introductory cola of either medium (331a-b) or 
low aural intensity (3:2a) that provides a clear contrast to all of the cola in the 
previous part (2:23-25). Although 33-2a does not constitute a typical low-key 
introduction, it describes the setting with the same type of basic information 
found in previous introductions. The information is meager, however, and 
primarily focuses upon Nicodemus. The introductory cola does not describe 
the place (and listeners will thus conclude that Jesus is still in Jerusalem), 
but relay hints about the general setting (a meeting "by night," 3:2a) and the 
participants (Nicodemus, a Pharisee and “a leader of the Jews,’ 33, as well as 
Jesus, 3:2a). 

In 3:2b, the voice ofthe narrator gives way to that of Nicodemus, which opens 
the dialogue with Jesus. From this point onward, listeners hear a live interaction 
between Jesus and Nicodemus that is only briefly interspersed by comments in 
the voice ofthe narrator, which in turn seems to be included solely to indicate 
the shift in speakers (for example in 3:3a, 3:4a, and 3:6a). Nicodemus expresses 
his respect for Jesus by calling him "rabbi" and “a teacher who has come from 
God" (3:2b), yet he does so by referring to "these signs that you do" (using the 
same type of phrase as in 2:23c, «à onpeîa + & + form of moiy), which in his 
interpretation reveals that God is with Jesus. He thus characterizes Jesus as 
a prophet—these are described as individuals whom God is *with'?—as he 
focuses upon his signs.? 

Jesus' answer in 3:3 preserves the low aural intensity and includes the pro- 
nouncement formula &uýv àqyj Aéyco, which occurred in 1:51a and will recur 
throughout the gospel. At this point (in 3:3b) it has not been repeated fre- 
quently or closely enough, however, to attract special attention from the lis- 


2 Barrett, John, 205. 

3 The peculiar use of first-person plural (oidapev, “we know") could be a way of identifying 
Nicodemus with the “many” who believed in Jesus’ name due to his signs (2:23). Cf. Michaels, 
John, 178 n. 21. The first-person plural will resonate differently in the context of 3:1-12, 
however (see below). 
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teners, except through its gemination of &unv.* John 3:3 does not include any 
rhetorical figures or distinctive aural features, but rather maintains the low 
intensity established in 3:2. The astonishing and ambiguous statement by Jesus, 
“Unless one is born again/from above [dévw8ev], one cannot see the kingdom of 
God,” is thus not emphasized. 

The dialogue changes into a heightened intensity in 3:4, as Nicodemus tries 
to grasp what Jesus means by his unexpected response. Following the initial 
indication of speaker in 3:4a, the intensity rises in 3:4b-d when previously men- 
tioned key words are repeated twice in the three cola. The verb dtvayau (“can,” 
“be able to") is introduced in 3:2c, recurs in 3:3d, and is repeated in parallel 
position in both 3:4b and 3:4c. Similarly, yevv&c (“be born") occurs in 3:3c and 
reappears in corresponding position in 3:4b and 3:4d. These repetitions attract 
attention to Nicodemus’ skeptical questions. Both dtvapot and yevv&o consti- 
tute thematic words in this portion of John 3. yevvéw in particular evokes the 
ambiguity of évw8ev (from 3:3c), namely the possibility of a second birth as well 
as a birth “from above.” This ambiguity characterizes both Nicodemus’ misin- 
terpretation and Jesus’ antagonistic answers. 

Jesus’ response in 3:5 is an almost verbatim repetition of his statement in 
3:3. The only differences within the quote itself can be found in 3:5b, about 
the manner of birth, in which &vwðev (*again"/"from above") is replaced by 2& 
USatog xal mvevpatos (“of water and Spirit"), and in 3:5c, about the kingdom 
of God, which includes a change from tdetv (“to see") to eiceAQety ("to enter").5 
The almost literal repetition of such an extensive passage within a short period 
of time (there are only four intervening cola between 3:3 and 3:5) guarantees 
that the iterations are emphasized and that listeners notice the two points that 
differ. The further use of S0vapyot and yevvåw reinforces their roles as thematic 
words in this portion of John 3, while 3:5 at the same time specifies the notion 
of second birth or being born from above as referring to a birth "of water and 
Spirit" This in turn echoes John the Baptist's statement in 1:33, that he baptizes 
in water whereas Jesus baptizes in Spirit. 

Following the medium-intensity cola of 3:4b—5c, the two cola of 3:6 rises 
to the first aural peak of high intensity since 1:49a-c. John 3:6 advances the 
notion that the Spirit is essential to the second birth/the birth from above, as 
indicated in 3:5b. The necessity of such a birth is emphasized in a sharp contrast 


On this use of &uny, see 177. 

There is only one more difference between 3:3 and 3:5. When referring to the change in 
speaker, 3:5a only includes &nexpiðn Ingots, not the complete phrase from 3:3a, which is 
ànexpiðn 'Inaoóc xal eirev abt. 
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between “that which is born of the Spirit” and “that which is born of the flesh." 
The resulting dualism is common in John’s gospel, yet the context in which it 
is declared and the dissonant soundscape that accompanies it indicate that a 
lector will deliver it antagonistically against Nicodemus. 

The sharp message of John 3:6 is presented in two parallel cola, which 
bristle with rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features. The thematic word 
yewdw is repeated in an example of anaphora (tò yeyevvypevov), which also 
functions as polyptoton in the context of 3:5b—7b, in which -yevvy- is repeated 
four times. xveOpa (“Spirit”/“wind”) is established as another thematic word 
(it was introduced in 3:5c). Both nvebua and cáp& (“flesh”) are used twice in 
direct succession (capxóc adp&, in 3:6a, and mvetuatos mvedpa, in 3:6b), which 
attracts attention and functions as an example of polyptoton. These repetitions 
are found in between parallel repetitions of x (a case of mesodiplosis) and ¿otv 
(an example of epistrophe). 

The strong parallelisms of 3:6a—b are bolstered by the aural features, which 
resonate with the antagonistic tone of Jesus’ statement. Both cola are charac- 
terized by a high concentration of consonant clashes, which renders a rough 
impression. John 3:6a-b includes almost twice the average amount of conso- 
nant clashes found in John 3. The first colon—which states that "that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh"—produces an even more unsmooth soundscape, 
since it also includes two dissonant consonant clashes and a series of hissing 
s-sounds (both c/c and &), primarily in initial and final position where they are 
most noticeable. The rough features of 3:6a—b are indicated below (hiatus with 
orange letters, consonant clash with blue letters, dissonant consonant clash 
with green letters, and frequent s-sounds with bold type): 


39:6 a tò yeyevvypévov ¿x THs copxóc op &ctty, 
b xoi tò yeyevvypevov ¿x Tod rvebportoc mvedpc &oxtv. 


3:7-10 

Following the aural peak in 3:6, John 3:7-10 provides a contrasting segment of 
ten low-intensity cola. A sound map presents an overview ofthe features found 
within them: 
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uy Savpdons tt eiróv cor 
det buds yevvyOjvat dvobev. 
TO Tred ónou Gérer nve, 


377 


3:8 


c» yw 


xal THY PWVÝV adtod dnovets, 

1 GW odx ofdac¢ nóðev  Epyxetat 

xai To0 ondyev 

OÜTWG EoTiv rác Ó Yeyevvuévoc Ex TOÔ TVEvLATOS. 
&xexpióy Nucddypog xol cinev at 


eo 


3:9 
TAS Sdvatat coat yevécOou; 

&xexp(v 'Incoüc xai &ixev orbc 
ad el 6 didcdoxarog tod Topo]. 

xoi TAOTA OÙ YIVWOXKEIÇ; 


3:10 


are TP AO 


John 3:7-8 comprises a continuation of Jesus’ quote, yet the sudden drop to 
low aural intensity after the aural peak in 3:6 is quite abrupt. John 3:7 does not 
include any rhetorical figures or distinctive aural features, but the admonition 
“Do not be astonished that I said to you" (in 3:7a) is followed (in 3:7b) by an 
unexpected rephrasing of 3:3c-d: “You [pâs] must be born again/from above 
[ vw 9ev].” The quote does not closely follow the formulation in 3:3c-d, although 
it includes the necessary combination of a form of yevvdw + ğvwðev. 

The most surprising aspect of 3:7 is the shift from singular to plural in Jesus' 
address. In 3:7a, the admonition is directed to “you” in singular (cot), whereas 
the phrase in 3:7b uses “you” in plural (pâs). The sudden shift to plural can 
be vocally expressed in different ways by lectors. It can be interpreted as an 
address to the group which Nicodemus represents (those with incomplete faith 
or the Pharisees)® or as an exhortation not to anyone within the story but rather 
directly to the listeners who hear the gospel read aloud. Lectors may well have 
chosen to vocally express the shift in number from singular to plural with a 
different tone of voice, as they certainly did when the text included an aside or 
another type of parenthetical remark addressed to the reader/listeners rather 
than to characters within the story. 

John 3:8 includes a short exposition on the Spirit, which ends in further 
specification of the second birth/the birth from above, as what has been said 
about the Spirit is connected to “all who are born of the Spirit.” John 3:8c 
reverts back to the singular “you” (oi8oc, in 3:8c;), which is not surprising since it 
occurs in a descriptive rather than a prescriptive passage, namely in a passage 
that lectors do not treat as direct address to the listeners. John 3:8 comprises 


6 Cf. 2:23-25 and 3:1. 
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further repetitions of the thematic words nvedua and yevváåw, but these are not 
found in parallel position or used in rhetorical figures, in which they may have 
attracted special attention. A variation of adverbs of direction (6mov—m68ev— 
mod, ^where"-"whence"-"whither" or “where’—“from where’—“to where") are 
found in 3:8a and in the two commata 3:8c, », yet without effecting a change 
in the aural intensity of the passage. 

The dialogue continues in 3:910 with a short follow-up question from Nico- 
demus and another antagonistic retort by Jesus, which is conveyed in a rough 
soundscape. The incomprehension of Nicodemus’ question in 3:9b (“How can 
these things happen?") prepares the listeners for the uncongenial response 
given by Jesus in 310b-d. He scathingly employs the title "teacher" which 
Nicodemus previously (in 3:2b) used about him, to question Nicodemus' under- 
standing: "You are the teacher of Israel and you do not know these things?" 
Douglas Estes interprets Jesus' retort as ironic and "provocative, but not pur- 
posely offensive." He states that the opposing-turn question is provocative not 
only to Nicodemus within the story, but also to the listeners hearing it read 
aloud, since it pushes them “to think and respond as to whether or not they 
understand." The fact that Jesus’ retort in 3:10 occurs in a rough soundscape 
with many clashes of letters does, however, give the provocation some of the 
antagonistic touch that is directed to Nicodemus. Almost all ofthe words begin 
or end with such a clash and 320b, in which Jesus ironically calls Nicodemus 
"the teacher of Israel," is characterized by frequent occurrences of hiatus. The 
rough soundscape of 3:10 can be seen below (hiatus is indicated with orange 
letters and consonant clash with blue letters): 


» u » u 


310 a ànexpiðn 'Incoc xal eirev oxi: 
b ad cid 818do xo oc tod Topo] 
C Kal TAÛÔTA od YtvooxetG; 


The only other change in the aural impression of 3:9-10 is the almost verbatim 
repetition of the dialogue pattern (&nexpiðn [...] xoi elmev adt@) from 3:9a 
in 310a; only the subject is shifted from Nicodemus to Jesus. This repetition 
coincides with the last use the narrator's voice in this section. In 3:10b—21, the 
lector exclusively reads in the voice of Jesus, a fact which soon will affect the 
aural impression. 


7 Estes, Questions, 131-136 (the quotations are found on page 136). 
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311-12 
In the following verses the dialogue quickly turns into monologue, which does 
not have Nicodemus as the sole recipient and which include a large number 
of plural references. A sound map provides an overview of the features found 
within 3:11-12: 


gn a aun dun tyw cot 
b ott 8 olðapev Aarodpev 
c xoi 8 EWPdKAMEV LAPTLPODLED, 
d xai mhv paptupiayv yay ov AopBévere. 
312 a eltaéntyei cimov duty xal od TLOTEVETE, 
b móc édv cinw piv TH EMOVPdVIA TlOTEdCETE; 


John 3:1 opens with the set expression à&uhv &uyv A€yw, which by now attracts 
attention as a pronouncement formula; it occurred in 1:51a and, more impor- 
tantly for its effect here, in 3:3b. The attention created by the formula heightens 
the aural intensity and prepares the listeners for the medium-intensity cola that 
follow throughout 3:1-12. 

John 3:1b-c creates emphasis in public reading through a combination of 
rhetorical figures that express a shift from singular to plural in Jesus’ address: 
mesodiplosis of 6 + -ayev, homoioteleuton of -uev, and epistrophe of -ovpey, all 
in parallel positions. The shift to first-person plural in the statement by Jesus 
(“We speak of what we know and we testify to what we have seen") does not go 
by unnoticed by listeners. All of the three rhetorical figures in 3:1b-c involve 
an ending that indicates first-person plural and they thus emphasize the shift 
from singular (such as Aéyo in 3:1a) to plural. 

The sentence from 3:11b—c continues into 3:11d, which contains fresh rhetor- 
ical figures that are linked to the following question in 312a-b. An exam- 
ple of mesodiplosis (of o9) connects 3:11d to 3:12a, whereas the combinations 
of mesodiplosis | polyptoton (of yusis/dueis) and homoioteleuton/epistrophe (of 
-ete) integrate all three cola of 3:11d-12b. In 3:12a, fresh figures appear that unite 
312a—b: mesodiplosis of zin- and polyptoton of mictebw. The quote by Jesus in 
3:1ub-12b is thus tightly integrated and notably emphasized. 

The emphasis attracted also turns the attention of listeners to a number 
of pronouns and verbs in first-person and second-person plural. The three 
cola of 3:1d-12b contain six such plural indicators, all of which are found 
in a stressed position (due to the combinations mesodiplosis/polyptoton and 
homoioteleuton/epistrophe). The quote by Jesus in 3:1a-12b, which within the 
story is uttered by Jesus to Nicodemus, thus includes expressions in first- and 
second-person singular as well as in first- and second-person plural. The shifts 
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within the passage are demonstrated in the translation below and the instances 
of emphasized use of plural are indicated with italics. Although none of the 
examples of singular are emphasized, most of the plural pronouns and endings 
are stressed. 


Amen amen, I say to you [sing, |: 
We speak of what we know 
and we testify to what we have seen 
and our testimony, you [pl.] do not receive. 
If I spoke to you [pl.] about earthly things and you [pl.] did not believe, 
how shall I speak to you [pl.] about heavenly things so that you [pl.] 
believe? 
John 3:1a-12b 


The peculiar shifts between singular and plural, which include the use of first- 
person plural for the speaker in the story and second-person plural for his 
addressee, have been interpreted in different ways by modern scholars. Most 
suggestions focus upon the history behind the text, how this passage may 
have been added by a later author/redactor, or how it may reflect a conflict — 
in the original author's context—between "church" and “synagogue.” Other 
proposals deal with possible factors within the text (although these may in 
turn reflect historical realities), such as the notion that Jesus uses a royal “we” 
(pluralis maiestatis), that he speaks for himself and the Father, or that his 
disciples were present and were included in the statement.? For the present 
purposes, the focus lies upon how lectors may have expressed the shifts—and 
audiences understood them—rather than on historically possible causes for 
their formulation or inclusion in the text itself. 

Most of the difficulties created by the shifts between singular and plural 
in 311-12, which modern scholars perceive and address, disappear when the 
phenomenon is analyzed in a public reading context. A silent reader envisions 
3:112 in his or her mind as a scene taking place within a story with certain 
characters. Such a reader needs to come up with practical ways of visualizing 
the shift from singular to plural; for example, by adding characters involved 
in the new statement or by visualizing a new setting with fresh characters 
(such as those of “the church" and “the synagogue”). Public reading, on the 


8 For the above-mentioned suggestions, see Brown, John, 1132; Ridderbos, John, 133; von Wahl- 
de, John, 142. 
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other hand, always involves an embodied voice.? This means that although 
listeners can still visualize the scene that they hear about, it nevertheless plays 
out right in front of them. By speaking in the voice of different characters, the 
lector enacts and to some extent becomes those characters, even if only for 
a brief moment. Each condemnation by Jesus is thus potentially addressed 
directly to the audience that listens to the lector expressing it in the voice of 
Jesus. 

In 3:12, however, the structure of the text does not muddle things by 
shifting back and forth between singular and plural; it rather works to include 
the listeners on the side of “we” and thus redirects the harsh statements to 
the unidentified “you” (which individual listeners may well have identified as 
Pharisees, leaders of the Jews, or even “the synagogue”). When the lector in 3:ua 
speaks with a singular verb (A¢yw) in the voice of Jesus to a singular “you” (cot), 
he embodies Jesus’ address to Nicodemus: “Amen amen, I say to you.” As he 
shifts into first-person plural verbs in 3:11b—c, however, the “we” resonates in an 
early Christian community as the “we” of the gathered members: “We speak of 
what we know and we testify to what we have seen.” The listeners at a public 
reading of John’s gospel thus become witnesses of what they have seen. This is 
particularly interesting, since the two previous sections (John 2:1-12 and 2:13- 
25) focused upon letting the listeners see Jesus in action, in order for them to 
become such witnesses.!? 


313-18 

The transformation ofthe dialogue between Jesus and Nicodemus into a mono- 
logue by Jesus, which takes place in 3:1-12, continues in the rest of the section. 
Jesus soon disappears as the speaker of first-person singular verbs (such as Aeyw 
in 3:3b, 3:5a, and 3:11a, and etmov in 3:7a and 3:12a) and everything is described in 
third-person singular. In a public reading context Jesus thus becomes the one 
being spoken about (as “the Son of Man,” “the Son,” and “the Only Son") rather 
than being emphasized as the speaker. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within the next 
portion of the fifth section, which comprises 3:13-18: 


9 Cf. Rhoads, “Performance Events,” 171-172. The concept is more thoroughly (and broadly) 
described by Kelber as “oral synthesis.’ See Kelber, Gospel, 19. 
10 Cf. 247, above. 
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313 a xal oddels dvaBeByxev elc tov odpavev 

b ei uh 6 ¿x 100 obpavod xatabac, 9 vlog tod dvOpcmov. 
314 a xol xadwo Mwions twoev Tov del ev TH £guoo, 

b oUTWS biwhAvat Set tov viðv tod dvOpwmon, 
315 a Wands Ó TloTEvWV év abt exy Cw] aioviov. 
316 a obtog yapnyamnoevofedg Tov xócgov 

b date Tov vidv Tov yovoyevf, ESwxev, 

c Wands ó mioTEUQV gig adtToOV py ànóànTaL 

d oa ëxn twh aiwviov. 
317 a OU yao ànéoterev ó góc TOV viòv Eig TOV KOCLOV 

b iva xptvy TOV KOTHOV, 

c OW va oo0j ó  xócgoc 9v adtod. 
318 a Ó TlOTEUQV gig adtov od xpivetar 

b 68à uy mtotedwv — HO] KEXPITCLL, 

c Ott py  memioteuxev elg TO dvoua Tod Lovoyevots vio Tob bod. 


John 3:13 turns abruptly from the previous medium-intensity cola with first- 
and second-person verbs and pronouns into low aural intensity (although it 
includes polyptoton of ovpavec) with a third-person singular verb. Such verbs 
recur throughout 3:13-21, with the exception of a third-person plural verb in 
3:gc. The first occurrence of the title “the Son of Man" since 1:51c, where it was 
introduced, appears in a context of similar lack of emphasis as in John 1. What 
seems to be a clear reference to “the Son of Man’ turns out to bean introduction 
of “Son” (vids) as a thematic word in 333-18. It will reappear as “the Son" (6 
vlóc) and “the Only Son" (ó uovoyevryc vióc), always as a reference to the Son of 
God." 

John 3:14 presents a more intense soundscape than 3:3. A combination of 
polyptoton (of dipow) and mesodiplosis (of -dipw-) attracts some attention, espe- 
cially as it is linked to a repetition of “the Son of Man" (tov vidv tod &vôpwrov) 
in final position in 314b, an example of epistrophe. The second iteration of “the 
Son of Man,” which is clearly identified with Jesus, thus occurs in a medium- 
intensity context, yet the salvational effects of his being lifted up, which is 


11 In addition to the mentioned features one might also argue for the existence of an A- 
B—B-A chiasmus within 333, which uses two compound verbs with -Baivw (àvaßaivw and 
xataßaivw) and oùpavóç as the key words. The shift between different, albeit related, verbs 
in aurally dissimilar conjugations (perfect and participle) indicates, however, that the 
chiasmus would be hard to detect. 
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described in 3:15 as eternal life for all who believe in him, are presented in an 
unemphasized colon of low aural intensity. 

The first half of 3:6 (316a-b), continues in low intensity, although the 
thematic word "Son" recurs as “the Only Son.” The adjective used is uovoyevric 
(“only”/“unique”), which also occurs to describe the Son in 138b, although in 
the less obvious phrase povoyevns 6sóc. The following two cola (316c-d) attract 
more attention than 3:16a-b, since they repeat 3:15 almost verbatim. This raises 
the aural intensity and ensures that listeners notice the importance of right 
belief (in “him,” namely “the Only Son") and its reward (eternal life). 

In 327, three cola are combined into a well-formed period, which attracts 
attention and creates a peak of high aural intensity. The passage reminds the 
listeners that God is the instigator of the Son's redeeming action, by being 
the one who sends his Son into the world in order to save it "through him." 
The period is characterized by symmetry (anaphora of tva in 317b-c and a 
combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of xócyoc throughout all three cola), 
bending back (the final aùtoô in 3:17c refers to tov vióv in 317a), and a rhythmic 
clausula (the period ends with a spondee, a metric foot of two long syllables, 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes as having "great dignity and much 
solemnity,” which fits the subject of instigating a salvation for the world). John 
3:17a—c is also characterized by greater smoothness as compared to the cola that 
precede and follow it. The period includes only a fifth of the normal amount of 
hiatus, which renders it both smoother and more flowing than the surrounding 
passages.!? 

Following the aural peak in 3:17 and the brief pause after the period, John 3:18 
reverts to medium aural intensity in three cola that pick up the focus upon right 
belief and describe the consequences of its presence and absence. Attention is 
attracted by a combination of mesodiplosis (-nıotev-) and polyptoton (mio tebw ) 
at the beginning of 3:18a—c and of epistrophe (-xpv-) and polyptoton (xptvw) at 
the end of 3:8a—b. Belief and judgment are thus juxtaposed and repeated in 
a way that attracts emphasis to the importance of right belief, namely belief 
“in him" (338a), who is identified with “the Only Son" (3:18c), which refers to 
Jesus.'^ In what is nominally a monologue by Jesus, the lector thus exhorts the 
listeners to believe in him. 


12 epa [...] péya xal oepvótyta rohy (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
13 The only example of hiatus within 317a-c is found in the last colon, in cw6¥ ó. 
14 Cf.117-18. 
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319-21 
The theme of judgment continues into the last portion of the fifth section. In 
an allusion to the Prologue's presentation of Jesus as “the Light,” the fate of 
those who have the right belief and those who do not are described in terms of 
how they react when the light enters the world. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within the last 
portion of the fifth section, which comprises 3:19—21: 


319 a atity dé éotw ý xplatc 
STL TO MAS EANALOEV elc TOV KOTLOV 
xai hydnnoav oi &vOpwrot UAMov TO oxótoc Y) TO qc, 
HV yap adtay townpd tà ëpya. 

3:20 a mág yap 6 pada pdaoov poet TO PS 


iva pny &Aeyx0r] tà Epya adtod: 








3:21 6 € moldy THY GANOetav Epyetat TpÒŞ TO MUS, 
Wa pavepwb adtod ta epya 


b 

c 

d 

a 

b xai odx EPXETAL mpóc TÒ MHS, 
c 

a 

b 

€ ötv 6cQ Eotw cipyacpéva. 





John 3:19 contains four low-intensity cola that picks up the theme of judgment 
from 3:17-18 and transforms it into the familiar themes of light versus darkness 
(compare 1:4-5) and of the light coming into the world (compare 1:9). The 
link to judgment is made explicit in 319a ("This is the judgment") through an 
inclusion of xpícic, the noun related to xpivw (“judge”), which is used in 3:17- 
18. The previous thematic word "Son" disappears altogether and is replaced by 
another already known title for Jesus: tò pac, “the Light." It appears in 319b and 
recurs in 3:19c. 

In 3:20-21, the last two verses of the section, the aural intensity rises again 
in a contrast between those who do qa6A« (“mean/bad/inferior things") and 
those who accomplish thv dAnfetav ("the truth").6 Both verses include a quite 
noticeable example of epistrophe, as the thematic word ôç is repeated in the 


15 rab (as “the Light of humanity"), 1:5a, 1:7b, 1:8a, 1:8b, and 1:9a (as “the True Light"). 

16 A perfect contrast between “all who do evil" and “all who do what is true" (as it is 
translated in NsRv and in many commentaries) is not found in 3:20—21, however, and such 
translations overstate the case. The different inflections of gada (an adjective in neuter 
plural with an implicit noun that is left out, probably £pya, *deeds"/"actions") and dAySetav 
(a noun in singular) make it clear that they do not constitute perfect opposites. The shift 
in verbs from np&cco (“do”/“practice”) to now ("do"/"accomplish") further illustrates the 
slight difference. 
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same form at the very end of 3:20a, 3:20b, and 3:21a. There are also examples of 
mesodiplosis of épyetat (in 3:20b and 3:21a) and épya/elpya- (in 3:20c, 3:21b, and 
3:21¢). Too close correspondences between the contrasted groups are avoided, 
however. The verbs which describe them shift from mpdccw (“do”/“practice,” 
in 3:20a) to motéw (“do”/“accomplish,” in 3:21a), the verbs that relate why they 
come or do not come to the Light differ (from éAéyyw, “reveal [an error],” in 
3:20c to pavepów, “make known,” in 3:21b), and too close symmetry between 
their respective actions are avoided by shifting the position of adtod (xà £pya 
avtod in 3:20c and adtod xà £pya in 3:21b). 

The final verse of the section, 3:21, comprises three medium-intensity cola 
that are combined into a well-formed period, which describes the actions and 
consequences of those who have the right belief and thus "exercise the truth." 
The period is characterized by symmetry (mesodiplosis of £pyacipya-), bending 
back (the final eipyocpuévo in 3:21c explicitly refers back to «à £pyo in 3:21b, 
but implicitly also to mot@v in 3:21a), and a rhythmic clausula (it ends with a 
hegemon, or pyrrhic, a metric foot that consists of two short syllables, which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes as "neither magnificent nor solemn,” 
although it does accomplish a well-rounded ending to this period). 


John’s Testimony (3:22-36) 


The sixth section of John’s gospel consists of 3:22-36, a discourse in the voice of 
John the Baptist. Similar to the previous section it not only begins as a dialogue 
that turns into a monologue, it also changes from first- and second-person 
references to a strictly third-person discourse atthe end. The section comprises 
a single part, which covers the remaining verses of John 3. 


Part 1—John’s Discourse on Jesus 
The allusions to the Prologue continue in the sixth section, as the story reverts 
back to John the Baptist and his testimony about Jesus. Following the incom- 
plete faith of Nicodemus and the renewed focus upon right belief and becom- 
ing a witness, themes that were accentuated in the previous section, John the 
Baptist provides an example of a witness with a strong belief not only in the 
superiority of Jesus, but also—it seems—in his divinity. 


17  oUcc peyaAomperns ¿otv obce oepvóç (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
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3:22—26 
The section opens with a change of scenery, as the introduction in the voice 
of the narrator locates Jesus and John the Baptist in different, yet neighboring, 
locations. A sound map provides an overview of the features found within the 
first portion of the sixth section: 


3:22 a peta tadta HAGev 6 Inoods xoi of uocat adtod elc thv Tovdatev yfjv, 
b xoi éxet GtévpiBev peT adtadv xol. ePdrriev. 

a hv dé xol 6 Twdvns Bantičwv èv Aiva &yyüc tob Zaeip, 

b Sti Bdata nord Hv exet, 

c, xol Tapeyivovto 

Cy xal eBantiCovto- 

3:24 a oŭnw yàp Hv BeBAnpéevos elc THY PuAay 6 "Ivy. 

3:25 a éyéveto o0v Gmotc £x tAv palytav "Iwdvvov peta lovdatov nepi xaðapı- 


3:23 








coo. 
3:26 a xoiYA9ov mpdc Tov Tod xoi eirovy orbc 
b Pop Öç hv petà cod mépov vo0 “Topdavov, 
c à ov  gepoprópnxac, 
d We oôtoç pantie 
e xoi n&vtec ËPXOVTAL TPÒÇ AÙTÓV. 





John 3:22 comprises two unadorned cola that constitute a low-key introduc- 
tion of Jesus’ actions following the dialogue with Nicodemus. It describes the 
context in terms of participants (Jesus and his disciples, 3:22a), location (the 
Judean countryside, 3:22a), time (they remained there for some time, 3:22b), 
and general setting (Jesus was baptizing, 3:22b). 

John 3:23-25 includes a second introduction; this time of John the Baptist. 
The context is described in terms of general setting (John is baptizing, 3:23a, 
when a discussion about purification occurs, 3:25), participants (John, 3:23a, as 
well as some of his disciples and “a Jew,” 3:25), and time (before John's arrest, 
3:24). 

The cola are mostly unadorned, yet some repetitions occur, such as the 
polyptoton of BantiCw (in 3:22b, 3:23a, and 3:23c). There is also a more extensive 
symmetry between the two commata of 3:23c, ?, both of which comprise six 
syllables, open with xai, and end with -ovto (a combination of homoioteleuton 
and epistrophe). This results in a briefly heightened intensity at the point when 
the listeners hear that people kept coming and were being baptized. 

The dialogue proper begins in 3:26, as those involved in the discussion about 
purification approach John and ask him about the one “to whom you testi- 
fied,” namely Jesus. John 3:26a-c contains repetitions (such as the polypto- 
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ton of od in 3:26b-c), yet these are not overlapping (which would strengthen 
them). 

The aural intensity does not rise above low intensity until 3:26d—e, when two 
cola are combined into a period, which describes the present actions of Jesus: 
"Look, he is baptizing and all are coming to him." The statement is similar to the 
medium-intensity passage about John the Baptist in 3:23c, but Jesus once more 
surpasses him, this time by attracting "all" The first two instances of heightened 
intensity in the sixth section thus bring the comparison between Jesus and John 
the Baptist to the fore, similar to how they were compared and contrasted in 
John1. 

The period in 3:26d-e is characterized by elongation (7 +9 syllables), bend- 
ing back (the final adtév in 3:26e refers back to odtog in 3:26d), and a rhyth- 
mic clausula (an amphibrach, a three-syllables metric foot, short-long-short, 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus portrays as ungraceful, after which he states 
that “it is broken in two and has much that is soft and disagreeable”!®). The 
period is smoothly phrased and only includes a few examples of hiatus and con- 
sonant clashes; the ratio of such dissonant features is half the regular amount 
of John 3. The smoothness of 3:26d-e, and the contrast with the previous cola 
(3:26a—c), can be seen below (hiatus is indicated with orange letters, dissonant 
hiatus with red letters, and consonant clash with blue letters): 


3:26 a xal ÑABov npóc Tov Iwdvvyy xoi eir orbc 
Bat, öç Åv peta cod népav tod op8dtvou, 
@ od EAPTÓPNXLAÇ, 

{ðe obtos BantiZer 

xoi TAVTEÇ ËPXOVTAL TOS AÙTÓV. 


oaoa c 


Up until now, all periods have been uttered in the voice of the narrator, John the 
Baptist, or Jesus. Interestingly enough, the first time opponents of Jesus express 
themselves in cola combined into a period, they do so without symmetry or 
repetition (which can be found in the other periods), yet in a smoothly flowing 
series of sounds that ends in a “soft and disagreeable” way. Lectors who were 
so inclined could pick up these features and vocally express the period in an 
overly smooth and effeminate manner? which would further undermine the 
influence of Jesus’ opponents upon the listeners. 


18 . dtaxexAcotat te Kal nodd TO OHAV xal dydéc Exel (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 

19 One of the terms used by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to describe the amphibrach with 
which the period ends is 8#Au¢ (Comp. 17), which not only means “soft, but also “effemi- 
nate.” 
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3:27-30 
John the Baptist's response sustains the dialogue, yet it quickly turns into a 
monologue (from 3:29 onwards) that contains his testimony about Jesus. There 
are no references in second-person—singular or plural—after 3:28, which 
could signify that John addresses those present in the story. It is more likely, 
however, that the lector testifies about Jesus in the authoritative voice of (the 
rival) John the Baptist and that—at least from 3:29—he does so directly to the 
listeners of the public reading. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within this portion 
of the sixth section: 


3:27 a ànexpiðn Iwdvvnç xoi Einev: 
b od dtvatat dvOpwmos Aet iitvety 0088 £v 
c édv uh y; 8e8opévov adbt@ &x tod odpavod. 
3:28 a ool duels pot UapTUpEtTE Sti eov: 
b oix tipi ¿yW Oyptotdc, QAN Stt 
c dmeotaAuevog cipi eumpooGev exetvov. 
a ó exwy THY vüp.qnv vupQplog oti: 
dé pidos tod} vuugiov 
bó éotnxwç Kal dxobwv adtod, 
c yapå yaiper Sid THY pwvýv tod vupgiov. 
d ocv oOv Y) yapà y] £u) env poat. 
3:30 a éxetvov det aùkdvew, 
b 


O- 


3:29 


F 
o- 


eye 8& EAattrobabat. 


The last time the voice of the narrator is used in John 3 is in 3:27a (compare how 
it similarly disappears from the previous section, following 3:10a), after which 
the monologue by John the Baptist soon takes over.?? The first two cola of the 
quote, 3:27b-c, are of low aural intensity and include no rhetorical figures or 
distinctive aural features. 

John 3:28 rises to medium intensity as John addresses his speech to those 
within the story as well as to the audience that hears the gospel read aloud. He 
makes witnesses by referring to his own previous testimony: "You yourself are 
witnesses that I said: ‘I am not the Messiah, but that I am sent before him'" 
The cola attract attention through epistrophe of 6t1, mesodiplosis of zipi, and 
the strong focus upon “you” that is expressed with a deictic pronoun in second- 


20 Note the difficulties, however, in ascertaining whose voice is used in 3:31-36. This topic 
will be addressed below. 
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person plural (bets)?! together with a plural form of aùtóç. By denying that he 
is the Messiah while at the same time confessing that he is sent before him, 
John the Baptist again alludes to Jesus and implies that the title “the Messiah” 
rightfully belongs to him. 

In 3:29, John turns to a wedding metaphor and describes “the bridegroom,” 
yet the context makes it clear that he is referring to the Messiah that he was 
sent ahead of, namely Jesus. John 3:29a is replete with rhetorical figures and 
distinctive aural features, albeit still of medium intensity. The six words of the 
colon not only initiate rhetorical figures that continue in later cola (such as 
anaphora of 6 and epistrophe of vuygi-), but in themselves contain an example 
of polyptoton (between vougyv and vuygiocs) and multiple repetitions of v in 
initial and final positions. The following two cola (3:29b-c) include the above- 
mentioned figures and add polyptoton of yaipw/xap&, after which the verse 
ends in a low-intensity colon (3:29d) that only includes a final example of the 
yatpo/xopc repetition. 

John 3:30 repeats the basic assertion of John the Baptist, which has been 
stated several times in different ways in John 1—that when comparing Jesus 
and John, Jesus is undoubtedly superior. This is expressed in two medium- 
intensity cola (“It is necessary for him to increase, but for me to be made lower") 
that contain no rhetorical figures, yet include a tight repetition of euphonious 
vowels/diphthongs (£ and et) in balanced cola of seven syllables each. 


3:31-33 
The final portion ofthe sixth section (3:31-36) has confounded modern schol- 
ars, who see more connection between this segment and 3:16-21 than with 
3:22—30, since it actualizes themes set forth by Jesus in his previous mono- 
logue. It also consistently employs third-person singular verbs and pronoun, 
as in 36-21. 

Lectors presumably read 3:31-36 in the voice of John the Baptist, just as in the 
previous passage of 3:22-30. Similarly to 116—18,2? the difficulties in deciding 
in whose voice 3:31-36 is uttered cannot be avoided by referring to thematic 
or grammatical similarities between different passages. Such correspondences 
may have informed lectors and private readers and made them more likely to 
favor a certain interpretation. Nevertheless, in a public reading context, the 
lector would have no choice but to decide on a voice in which to read 3:31- 
36. Since the text does not signal a shift in voice, lectors in all probability read 


21 On deictic pronouns, see 204. 
22 See 199-200. 
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the passage aloud in the voice of John the Baptist, as a continuation of his 
testimony in 3:22-30. It is possible, however, that individual lectors recognized 
the ambiguities and chose to read 3:31-36 in the voice of Jesus or even in the 
voice of the narrator. 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within the first half 

of this uncertain passage, 3:31-33: 
3:31 a ó ðvwðev Épyóuevog emcdvw m&vtTwv &oclv. 

bió av x tic yi 

b; ex THC yf] TTW 

bgxal èx Tho ys Aade? 

c ò &x Todovdpavod Epyduevog &mávo návtwv totiv' 
3:32 aj ð ewpanev 

ay xol Yixoucev 

ag TOOTO papropet, 

b xoi Thv paptupiav adtod ovdeic AnuBdvet. 
3:33 a ó AaPwvadtod thv paptupiay ecppdyicev 

b öt ó Gedg dris otw. 


O^ 


John 3:31 rises to high aural intensity in three highly repetitious and aurally 
noticeable cola that are full of contrast in terms of content. The passage de- 
scribes the dichotomy of “the one who comes from above/heaven" and “the 
one who is of the earth" and evokes the language of both 1:11-12 and 3:12-13. 
John 3:31a contains rhetorical figures and aural features that occur throughout 
the passage; anaphora of an aspirated o, repetition of -avw-/-avtw-, epistrophe 
of éotw, and a phrase that is soon repeated in its entirety: épyópevoc endive 
Tevtwv &c xiv. John 3:31b-c then adds further figures and features. These include 
iterations of ¿x (3:31b;-c) or the phrase éx ths yfjc (3:31b,-b3) and frequent 
repetition of sigma, especially in final position, where it is most noticeable 
(3:31b,—bs). 

The dichotomy that is expressed in 3:31— between the one “from above/from 
heaven" and the one “from the earth"—is signaled and increased by the aural 
impression of the passage. When the contrast is revealed in 3:31b, the sound- 
scape suddenly turns rough due to the frequent and hissing s-sounds that con- 
gregate in the phrase "from the earth." The rough aural impression is increased 
by the concentration of consonant clashes in 3:31b, whereas 3:31a and 3:31c, 
which describe the one “from above/from heaven,” include regular amounts 
of consonant clashes. The already apparent contrast is thus enhanced by the 
soundscape that is produced in public reading. These features, and especially 
the differentiation in 3:31b,-bs, can be seen below. Hiatus is indicated with 
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orange letters, dissonant hiatus with red letters, consonant clash with blue let- 
ters, and frequent s-sounds with bold type. 


3:31 a 0 civwlev &pyópevoc Emctvw návtTwv otv. 
by £y cef yfüs 
by x ths yf] toT 
bg xai Ex THE yÀs adei: 
c ò Èx TOD Ovpavod EpYdLEvoS inávw mivtov EOTIV" 


Following the aural peak in 3:31, John 3:32-33 reverts to medium intensity in 
four cola that focus upon the theme of witnessing, although it is now referring 
to Jesus rather than to those who believe in him. John 3:32a opens by continuing 
the anaphora of aspirated o (from 3:31a-b and 3:32a); the figure then recurs 
in 3:33a-b (as étt). There is also an example of approximate rhythm in 3:32a, 
as the first two of its three commata display similar length (5+4 syllables) 
and symmetry (long vowel in the second syllable and -ev in the final one). 
In the third comma, a combination of two other rhetorical figures that recur 
throughout 31a3-33a is initiated: repetition (of paptup-) and polyptoton (of 
yaptupew). John 3:32-33 thus sustains a focus on witnessing by describing Jesus 
as a witness and stating about his believers (in 3:33) that *the one who accepts 
his testimony certifies that God is true." 


3:34-36 

The final portion of the sixth section comprises 3:34-36, in which Jesus is 
again referred to as “the Son" (namely the Son of God) and described as the 
one with all power and the one through whom the Father speaks. Finally, in a 
well-rounded period that ends the section and the chapter, the rewards of the 
believer (namely the one who believes in the Son) is stated clearly. A sound 
map provides an overview ofthe features found within the last passage of John 
3, 3:34-36: 
3:34 a Ov yap dméotethev 6 Ged 

b «à phuata tod} Oeod AaAct, 

c où yap expetpov Sidwow Tò mvedpa. 
3:35 a ó mop dona Tov viov, 








b xoi návta dedwxev ev TH yetpl adtod. 
3:36 a ó mMlotTevwv cig Tov vlov Éy& why aiwviov: 
b ò dédmebav TH vid odx dpetor why, 


c AN ý dpyy to} Oeod péver én’ adtov. 
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Following the extensive segment of medium- and high-intensity passages in 
3:30-33, John 3:34a drops to low aural intensity; this pattern characterizes 3:34— 
35, after which the section ends with a period comprised of medium-intensity 
cola. The anaphora of aspirated o continues in this passage and can be found 
in 3:348, 3:35a, and 3:36a-b. There is also a combination of mesodiplosis and 
polyptoton of 9€6¢ (3:34a—b and 3:36c), as well as one of vióc (in 3:35a and 3:36a— 
b). Within the scope of 3:34-35, however, the repetitions are too spread out 
to raise the aural intensity and attract attention to the remarkable statements 
that Jesus “speaks the words of God" (3:34b) and that the Father “has given 
everything in his hand" (3:35b). 

The symmetry is much more concentrated in 3:36, as the three cola are com- 
bined into a well-formed period of medium intensity. It includes close repeti- 
tions in the form of anaphora of aspirated o and mesodiplosis + polyptoton of 
vids (see above), as well as epistrophe of Cw, (in 3:36a—b). The period is char- 
acterized by symmetry (the rhetorical figures just mentioned), bending back 
(the final adtév of 3:36c refers directly to ó dmei8@v in 3:36b and is implicitly 
contrasted with 6 mtotedwv at the beginning of 3:36a), and a rhythmic clausula 
(it ends on an amphibrach, the same metric foot as in 3:26e, which Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus portrays as ungraceful, soft, and disagreeable??). The period 
as a whole contains few consonant crashes, yet the last two cola include many 
instances of hiatus and dissonant hiatus, which produce a jerky pace when read 
aloud. These dissonant features are indicated below (hiatus with orange letters, 
dissonant hiatus with red letters, and consonant clash with blue letters): 


3:36 a ó mMlotedw cic Tov viòv Éyet Cwyv aiwviov: 
b 68€ dread TA vid oùx dipetou Cory, 
c AAN ý Opyy TOD Oeod pevel en’ adTOov. 


As the sixth section ends, the fates of those who believe in the Son and those 
who do not are thus contrasted in terms of content (“eternal life" for the 
believer, 3:36a, and “the wrath of God” for the unbeliever, 3:36c), but they are 
also accentuated by the difference in aural impression. The period attracts 
attention to this fundamental dichotomy. The smooth first colon (3:36a) de- 
scribes the joyful lot of the believer, whereas the destiny of the unbeliever is 
conveyed in a rough soundscape with a jerky pace, which closes—just as the 
statement by Jesus’ opponents in 3:26e—with a soft/effeminate and disagree- 
able ending. 


23 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17. 
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The aural intensity of John 3 differs significantly from that of John 2. This is 
signaled already at the beginning of the fifth section; whereas 94 percent of the 
cola of the previous section (2:13-25) were of low intensity, John 3:1 opens with 
three medium-intensity cola, even though they are introductory. This pattern 
continues throughout John 3, in which more than half of the cola are of medium 
or high intensity. 

John 3, similar to the first chapter, provides a varied soundscape, which 
constantly changes in aural intensity. It thus differs markedly from John 2, in 
which the variation in terms of intensity is minimal. 

Below is a chart of the varying aural intensity of John 3, described as high, 
medium, and low intensity. A complete chart of the aural intensity of John 1-4 
can be found in Appendix 10. 





Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 





x 3:1 2 Nicodemus, a Pharisee and a leader of the Jews 

x 3:2 4 He came to Jesus by night and said to him: Rabbi, 
no one can do these signs unless God is with him 

xX 9233 4 Jesus: Only one born ğvwðev can see the kingdom 
x 314a 1 Nicodemus says to him: 

x 3:4b-d 3 How can anyone who is old be born? 

x 3:5 3 Jesus: Only one born of water and Spirit can enter 

the kingdom 
x 3:6 2 What is born of flesh is flesh; born of Spirit is Spirit 

x 237 2 Do not be astonished; you must be born &voev 
x 3:8 4 Simile between wind and everyone born of the Spirit 
x 39 2 Nicodemus: How are these things able to happen 
X 9310 3 Jesus: Do you, a teacher of Israel, not understand? 

x 3:11 4 We testify and you do not receive our testimony 

x 3:12 2 How can you believe if tell you of heavenly things? 
X 9313 2 No one has ascended to heaven but the Son of Man 

x 3:14 2 The Son of Man must be lifted up ... 
X 35 1 ... $0 that all who believe in him may have eternal life 
x 3:16a—b 2 God so loved the world that he gave the only Son ... 

x 3:16c-d 2 .. So that all who believe in him may have eternal life 


x 3:17 3 God sent the Son to the world to save it through him 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 
x 318 3 All who believe in him are not judged 
x  3uga-b 2 This is the judgement: the Light came into the world. 
x  gugc-d 1 ... and humans loved darkness more than the Light 
x 319d 1 ... for their deeds were evil 
x 3:20 3 All who do bad things hate the light and do not 
come to it, so that their deeds may not be seen 
x 3:21 3 All who exercise truth come to the Light so that their 
deeds—done in God—may be made visible 
x 3:22 2 After this Jesus went into the countryside and baptized 
x  g23ga-b 2 John was also baptizing in Aenon near Salim 
x 3:23C 1 People kept coming and being baptized 
x — 3:24 1 John had not yet been put in prison 
x | 3:25a-26a 2 A discussion about purification. They asked John: 
x 3:26b-c 2 "Rabbi, the one with you, of whom you testified ... 
x 3:26d-e 2 ... Look, he is baptizing and all are going to him" 
x 93:27 3 J: No one can undertake anything not from heaven 
x 3:28 3 You can witness that I said: I am not the Christ 
x 3:29a-c 3 He who has the bride is the bridegroom; the friend 
of the bridegroom rejoices at his voice 
x  3:29d 1 Thus my joy has been fulfilled 
x 3:30 2 He must increase, but I must decrease 
x 3:31 3 He who comes from above/from heaven is above all 
He who is from the earth is of it and speaks of it 
x 3:32 2 He testifies and no one accepts his testimony 
x 3:33 2 The one who receives his testimony has certified that 
God is true 
X 9334 3 For he whom God sent speaks the words of God 
x 335 2 The Father loves the Son and gave everything to him 
x 3:36 3 He who believes in the Son has eternal life; 


he who disobeys the Son will not see life 





The regular intensity of the fifth and sixth sections (3:1-21 and 3:22-36) is not as 
easily defined as that of the previous sections. In each of the first four sections 
(11-18, 119-51, 21-12, and 233-25), a single level of aural intensity prevail in 
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at least half of the cola and no other intensity level covers nearly as many 
passages (in other words, the difference between the regular intensity and the 
second most common level of intensity is significant).?4 In John 3, no intensity 
level covers at least half of the cola of either the fifth or the sixth sections. 
Furthermore, the difference between the two most common intensity levels 
is non-existent; low-intensity cola cover 46 percent of the fifth section (3:1-21) 
and 46 percent of the sixth (3:22-36) and the ratio for medium-intensity cola 
is precisely the same. Cola of high intensity are thus found in 8 percent of the 
cola, in both sections.25 

Due to this equal proportion of low- and medium-intensity cola throughout 
the third chapter, I define the regular aural intensity of John 3 as low/medium, 
which means that only the passages that rise to high intensity are considered 
as particularly emphasized. These clearly stand out in public reading and are 
easily noticeable to listeners. John 3 includes three such passages, two of which 
are found in the fifth section and one in the sixth. 

The first passage of high aural intensity is found in 3:6, in which Jesus states 
to Nicodemus: "That which is born of flesh is flesh; that which is born of Spirit 
is Spirit" The first high-intensity passage since 1:49 thus expresses a dualism 
between spirit and flesh and connects this dualism to the second birth or the 
birth “from above.” Although indications of dualism are found throughout John, 
Culpepper argues that the notion is most clearly expressed in John 3, in which 
a large number of contrasting pairs are brought forward.?9 The rough aural 
impression of 3:6 heightens the intensity, but also sharpens the antagonistic 
tone against Nicodemus as well as strengthens the basic dualism of spirit and 
flesh. 

The second high-intensity passage occurs in 3:17, in the latter portion of 
the fifth section that comprises Jesus' monologue, in which Nicodemus is not 
clearly addressed as the recipient of the discourse. John 3:17 consists of a well- 
formed period, in which Jesus declares (more or less directly to the listeners of 


24  Theleast clear example is section 2 (1:19-51), in which 57 percent of the cola are of low aural 
intensity, whereas 38 percent are of medium intensity. Nevertheless, the regular inten- 
sity is undoubtedly low and the difference in ratio between low-intensity and medium- 
intensity cola is significant (50 percent or 20 percentage units). 

25 As a comparison, the first section (11-18) includes 24 percent high-intensity cola, the 
second (119-51) comprises 5 percent of high intensity, and the third and fourth sections 
(2:1-12 and 2:13-25) contain no high-intensity cola at all. 

26 Culpepper, John, 136. He describes nine such contrasting pairs or "categories of Johannine 
dualism.” 
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the public reading, rather than to Nicodemus): “God did not send the Son into 
the world in order to judge the world, but in order to save the world through 
him.” In contrast to 3:6, John 3:17 is smooth and flowing and ends on a dignified 
and solemn metric foot, all of which fits the subject, which is the salvation of 
the world through the Son, Jesus. At the same time, the statement creates a 
dichotomy between "judge" and “save,” which indicates that “the one born of 
flesh” (to use the language of 3:6) will be judged, whereas “the one born of Spirit” 
will be saved. This implicit interpretation is made explicit in 318, in which the 
dichotomy of judge-save is sustained and imparted upon the unbeliever and 
the believer, respectively. 

The third passage of high aural intensity is found in 3:31, near the end of 
the sixth section, in John the Baptist’s monologue. This segment seems to be 
addressed directly to the listeners of the public reading, rather than to John’s 
dialogue partners within the story. The lector thus states in the voice of John 
the Baptist: “The one who comes from above is above all. The one who is 
from the earth is of the earth and speaks from the earth. The one who comes 
from heaven is above all.” The dichotomy of John’s statement—which again 
is accentuated through varying sound quality—does not seem to distinguish 
between two types of humans, but rather between Jesus (“who comes from 
heaven" and “is above all") and humanity (“who is from the earth"). 

All three emphasized passages in John 3 thus accentuate dichotomies, either 
between different types of persons—those who believe in Jesus and those who 
do not—or between Jesus and humanity. Whereas Jesus’ announcements in 3:6 
and 3:17 present dichotomies that describe the nature and fate of believers and 
unbelievers, John’s quote in 3:31 employs a basic dichotomy to accentuate the 
primacy—and perhaps even the divinity—of Jesus. 


Conclusions 


The third chapter of John is characterized by both continuity and discontinuity. 
It includes extensive thematic connections with the previous two chapters, yet 
the overall aural impression and the manner in which the voice of the narrator 
is employed differ noticeably from John 2 (and, to a lesser degree, from John 1). 
Below, I summarize some of the points of continuity and discontinuity—and 
focus especially upon recurring Christological titles and the use of voice— 
but I also evaluate the suggestions of a central passage or a pivot of John 
3. 

The continuity with John1is primarily expressed through an extensive use of 
Christological titles. A majority of the titles that are introduced in John 1 recur 
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in John 3, especially those of a Christological nature.?’ The repetitions refocus 
the listeners’ attention upon certain titles, especially when they are found in 
passages of high aural intensity. That is the case with the labels “the Son” and 
“he who comes,” both of which are found in emphasized passages in John 3 (“the 
Son" in 3:17 and “he who comes" in 3:31).?8 Other titles occur in less emphasized 
passages in John 3 than in John 1. This is the case with “the Light,” which is 
found in medium- and high-intensity passages in John 1 (1:4-5, 1:7, and 1:8-9) 
but only recurs in medium- and low-intensity passages in John 3 (in 319-21). 
The same is true of “the Messiah,” which occurs in four passages of all intensity 
levels in John 1 (1:17, 1:20, 1:25, and 1:41), but is only found once in John 3, in a 
passage of medium intensity (3:28). The fact that a title is repeated in John 3 
does nevertheless—regardless of the aural intensity of the passage in which 
it is found—attract attention to it in the minds of listeners who had heard it 
pronounced not long before. 

All ofthe titles that are repeated in John 3, except “the Messiah," are found in 
the monologue portions of Jesus' and John the Baptist's discourses, namely in 
the discourses that focus upon Jesus. These passages also introduce a single 
Christological title, which has not been previously used, namely "the Bride- 
groom" (in 3:29). Although the term (ó vuppios) occurs in John 2:9, it is not used 
Christologically in that context; it simply refers to the bridegroom at whose 
wedding feast Jesus performs the first sign. It does not recur throughout the 
rest of the gospel. 

The continuity with John 2 is less literal, but no less clear to the listeners. 
John 3 could be described as an advancement of—and an answer to—the 
incomplete faith that is presented in 2:23-25. The two sections ofJohn 3 include 
two types of responses to Jesus. In the fifth section (331-21), Nicodemus’ faith is 
similar to the one described in 2:23-25 (namely incomplete) and Jesus counters 
it by presenting a dichotomy ofthose who believe and those who do not, which 
leaves no room for partial or incomplete faith. In the sixth section (3:22-36), 
John the Baptist confesses a firm belief in Jesus and therefore acts as a witness 
to him. Similarly, John 3 actualizes notions of true discipleship and becoming a 
witness, both of which are themes found in John 2 (and to some extent in John 


1). 


27 Titles that do not recur are “the Word,’ "Elijah," "the Prophet,” and “King of Israel." 

28 Note that the title “the Son" (6 vióç) does not occur in that form in John 1, but rather as “the 
Son of God” (6 vióc toô 0c00, in 1:34 and 1:49). The use of “the Son" in John 3 undoubtedly 
refers to the Son of God, however; this is made clear from the immediate context (e.g., 
when it is stated in 3:17 that “God sent the Son to the world" or in 3:35 that “the Father 
loves the Son"). 
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The discontinuities between John 3 and the previous two chapters are most 
clearly expressed in relation to aural intensity, uniformity, structure, and the 
use of voice. John 3 differs markedly from John 1 and 2 in terms of aural intensity. 
Whereas John 1 is dominated by medium-intensity cola and John 2 by low- 
intensity cola, John 3 has an equal amount of both. This produces a constantly 
varying soundscape that to some extent reminds listeners of the second section 
(119-51), but which departs noticeably from the other sections. The three 
passages in John 3 that are noticeably emphasized, by being presented in cola of 
high aural intensity, function to accentuate clear dichotomies to the listeners. 
Such dichotomies are constructed between different types of persons—those 
who believe in Jesus and those who do not—and between Jesus and humanity. 
The aural peaks of John 3 thus emphasize the unique identity of Jesus, the 
importance of (aright and complete) faith in him, and the ultimate fate of those 
who do (and of those who do not) believe in him. 

In terms of uniformity and structure, John 3 diverges from the previous 
chapters in several ways. Its two sections (3:1-21 and 3:22-36) are structured 
similarly, have identical proportions of intensity levels (4696 each of low- and 
medium-intensity cola, as well as 896 cola of high intensity), focus largely upon 
describing Jesus (as well as advancing a dichotomy of belief/unbelief in him) 
with the help of known titles, and they both comprise a single extensive part. 
The almost identical structure of the two sections in John 3 differs from that 
of previous sections. The fifth and sixth sections thus each consist of a single 
part, which opens with a short introduction that sets the scene and leads into a 
dialogue as Jesus or John the Baptist is approached and addressed. The dialogue 
proceeds for a while, but about halfway through—and without clear signals— 
it turns into a monologue. This monologue to a large extent describes the role, 
identity, and importance of Jesus, regardless of whether the speaker is Jesus 
himself or John the Baptist. 

There are also notable differences in the use of voice. For example, the voice 
of the narrator is not used nearly as often in John 3 as in the previous chapters. 
Following the short introductions, the voice of the narrator only recurs to 
indicate change of speakers in the dialogue segments. The lector does not 
comment upon what is happening in the voice of narrator; instead, listeners 
hear the voices of Jesus and John the Baptist as these describe the importance 
of Jesus and the implications of his existence for those who believe (or do not 
believe) in him. 

Another important factor in the use of voice in John 3 is the manner in 
which a number of expressions in first- and second-person plural are used 
in the dialogue segments. For example, Jesus at several times in the dialogue 
between Nicodemus and himself shifts from second-person singular, which 
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indicates an address to Nicodemus, to second-person plural. In 3:1, he also 
changes from first-person singular, which signifies a reference to himself, to 
first-person plural. 

These shifts have been explained in different ways by modern scholars, yet 
a conclusion from reviewing them in a sound analysis perspective is that most 
of the interpretative difficulties created by the changes in number disappear 
in a public reading context. As the lector shifts from "Amen amen, I say to 
you” to "We speak of what we know and we testify to what we have seen,” the 
first-person plural expressions resonate as the “we” of the gathered members 
ofthe Christian community. The listeners ofthe public reading are thus turned 
into witnesses of what they have seen, for example what they— through the 
narrator's descriptions—saw Jesus do in John 2. 

By including the audience on the side of “we,” the first-person plural passage 
in 3:1 also prepares listeners for the harsh statements in second-person plural 
in the following passage, 3:1.d—12b. The antagonistic thrust of these cola is thus 
averted from the listeners and directed towards an unidentified “you,” which 
individual listeners—or a community leader who interprets the previously 
read text—can identify with a group or a type of person they think fits the 
description. 

In a manner similar to how the Prologue and John 1 have been interpreted, 
modern scholars have identified passages that they describe as pivotal or cen- 
tral to John 3, yet sound analysis indicates that the chapter contains no such 
single key passage. Herman N. Ridderbos presents 3:13 (“No one has ascended 
into heaven except the one who descended from heaven, the Son of Man") as 
“the pivotal text for the entire context."7? Although 3:13 reintroduces the title 
“Son of Man” from the first chapter to describe Jesus, it does so in two cola of low 
aural intensity that do not attract the attention of listeners. A more common 
suggestion ofa central passage in John 3 is 3:16: “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son in order that that all who believe in him shall not perish but 
shall have eternal life.”30 John 3:16 consists of low- and medium-intensity cola, 
however, and is not nearly as emphasized as the following 3:17, which brings 
the thought to a conclusion in a well-formed period of high aural intensity. As 
was the case in John 1, there is no single center or pivot in John 3, but rather sev- 
eral passages— 3:6, 3:17, and 3:31 in particular—that are aurally emphasized in 
public reading due to their concentration of rhetorical figures and distinctive 
aural features within cola of high intensity. 


29 Ridderbos, John, 134. 
30  Seeeg. Culpepper, John, 136. 


CHAPTER 8 


John 4—Jesus in Samaria 


The fourth chapter of John expands the presentation of Jesus by focusing on his 
interactions with two characters: one is a Samaritan woman whom he meets at 
the evocative setting of Jacob’s well in Samaria, and the other a royal official 
who seeks him out in Galilee. 

The most noticeable differences between John 4 and the previous chapters 
are the length and variation of the first scene (the meeting at the well), its large 
number of parts, and the extensive use of thematic words to guide listeners 
through the fast-changing dialogue. Almost all of the parts in John 4 are char- 
acterized by one or two thematic words that signal the current topic to listeners 
who are trying to follow the quick turns of the story as it is presented in public 
reading. 


The Meeting at the Well (4:1-42) 


Although John 4 consists of two sections, the first of these covers more than 
three-quarters of the chapter and includes almost all of its emphasized pas- 
sages. The story of the meeting with the Samaritan woman has been inter- 
preted in various ways and some describe it as an advancement of betrothal 
or recognition type-scenes.! Others find in it a sharp contrast to the Nicode- 
mus story, as an unnamed Samaritan woman—rather than a named Jewish 
leader, Nicodemus—not only receives and acknowledges Jesus, but also brings 
the inhabitants of her hometown to him.? Some would even describe the story 
as an event that turns her into a disciple.? 


1 LyleEslinger "The Wooing ofthe Woman at the Well: Jesus, the Reader and Reader-Response 
Criticism,’ JLT 1 (1987): 167183; Larsen, Recognizing, 124-141. Andrew E. Arterbury rejects the 
notion of a betrothal type-scene and argues that John 43-42 should be understood from the 
perspective of hospitality in antiquity [Andrew E. Arterbury, "Breaking the Betrothal Bonds: 
Hospitality in John 4,” cBQ 72 (2010): 63-83]. 

2 Craig R. Koester, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel: Meaning, Mystery, Community (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1995), 48. 

3 Helge Kjar Nielsen, Kommentar till Johannesevangeliet (Aarhus: Aarhus Universitetsforlag, 
2007), 172. 
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The analysis below will not advocate a particular interpretation, but exam- 
ine the sound structures found in the chapter and identify which passages 
attract attention when they are read aloud. The results will nevertheless indi- 
cate that some interpretations are less plausible in a public reading context. 


Part 1—Setting the Scene in Samaria 
The first part, which comprises 4:1-6, sets the scene for the whole section by 
describing how Jesus travels into Samaria and arrives at a significant place 
outside of the city Sychar. This journey is awkwardly explained, especially in 
terms of the unclear reasons for Jesus to leave Judea and why it is “necessary” 
for him (4:4a) to travel through Samaria.* 

Although this part primarily acts as an introduction to the rest of the sec- 
tion, it also connects with the previous one and thus functions as a transition 
between the two. This is most clearly seen in how it opens by addressing the 
baptismal ministry of Jesus and John (43-2), which played a prominent role in 
the previous section (3:22—36), and by placing Jesus in Judea (4:3a), where he 
went baptizing with his disciples after leaving Jerusalem (3:22). The mention- 
ing of baptismal practices in 431-2 clearly connects to this background, since 
baptism is not mentioned again in the gospel. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found in the first part of 
John 4: 


41 a GcoüvEyvo 6 'Incoüc 
b ötı ýxovoav ot Dapicator 
c 6u Inaods rAs(ovoc pabytdg moet 
d xatBantiZery  "Iwawys 
4:2 a xaltorye Incots aùtòç odx EBdrtiev AAN of uoto adtod 
43 a pT KEV thv ‘Tovdaiay 
b xoi d&mfjA9ev náv eis mv TodtActov. 
4:4 a ee dé adtov OtépyecOou dia THS Loapopetas. 
4:55 a epyetat ody gig TOA Tf]; Lopapetag Aeyouevnv Loyd 
b nAyciov tod ywpiov 6 gSwxev 'Ioxo td lwong TÔ vià adtod: 
4:6 a yv dé éxet nny tod "Loo. 
b ó obv Incots xexoriaxws £x THs d8otTtopias 
c éxadeCeto otto exi ti mnyf' 
d dpa Y» we ëxm. 


4 Cf. the discussion in Michaels, John, 234-235. 
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John 4 opens with a low-key introduction, yet of a more intricate type than 
what is commonly found throughout much of John 1-3. The first sentence 
stretches over seven cola (4:1-3), includes an aside about Jesus’ baptismal prac- 
tices (4:2a), and does not comprise only low-intensity cola, but ends in medium 
intensity (in 4:3a-b). Rather than describing the setting for the upcoming story, 
it relates its background in terms of location (Judea, 4:3a) and participants 
(Jesus, John the Baptist, their disciples, and the Pharisees 4:1-2). The reasons 
for moving into a new context (towards Galilee, 4:3b) are somewhat unclear in 
4:1; Jesus knew that the Pharisees had heard about the success of his baptismal 
ministry, as compared to that of John the Baptist. 

The first five cola (4:1-2) of the introductory part include few rhetorical 
figures or aural features. Beside the anaphora of ötı in 4:b-—c, there is only 
a possible contrast of names in different roles at the end of cola (Jesus in 
42a, the Pharisees in 4:1b, and John in 4:1d). The aside in 4:2a is almost twice 
as long as the previous cola and does not include any repetitions or con- 
trasts. 

It is only at the end of the introductory sentence (in 4:3a—b), at the point 
where a sense of direction is communicated—from Judea to Galilee—that the 
intensity is heightened with a combination of figures. John 4:3a-b includes a 
repetition of dgf-/a&nf- + -ev at the beginning of the cola (in dgyxev and drfjA- 
ev) and of thv + -aíovy at the end of them (in thv Tovdaiav and thv l'oQuAatov). 
These similar sounds in parallel position, which also rhyme, attract the atten- 
tion of listeners in public reading and accentuate the fact that Jesus is leaving 
the known context for something else. 

The second half of the introductory part (4:4-6) constitutes a more tradi- 
tionallow-key introduction, which describes the setting for the upcoming story. 
Itintroduces the current participants (only Jesus is mentioned, 4:6b), time (on 
his way through Samaria, 4:4a, the sixth hour, 4:6d), and location. The location 
is revealed in growing detail throughout 4:4a—6a, as the description in the nar- 
rator's voice zooms in on a specific spot. From Samaria generally (4:4a), the 
Samarian city Sychar is mentioned (4:5a), after which listeners hear that it is 
situated near the land that Jacob gave to his son Joseph (4:5b), and finally the 
exact spot is defined as the place of Jacob's well (4:6a). 

The second introduction in 4:4-6 consists of low-intensity cola, yet a few 
rhetorical figures can be found within them. There is a contrast of regions at 
the end of several cola, which connects the first introduction (4:1-3) with this 
one (4:4—6). Thus 4:3a-4a emphasizes the name ofthe regions that Jesus leaves 
(Judea, 4:3a), returns to (Galilee, 4:3b), and is currently in (Samaria, 4:4a). This 
manner of distinguishing regions is similar to how individuals and groups are 
contrasted at the end of cola in 41a-d. It also attracts attention to the fact that 
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Jesus is in Samaria, a circumstance that is stressed throughout 4:4-9. A single 
repetition of'Ioxo can be found in 4:5b—6a and nyy occurs in similar position 
in both 4:6a and 4:6c. 

Despite the low-intensity character of 4:4—6, aural features in the form of dis- 
sonance and frequent (and thus noticeable) examples of hiatus attract atten- 
tion to parts of this second introduction. The dissonance found in 4:4a—6a can 
be seen in the following depiction (in which hiatus is indicated with orange 
letters, dissonant hiatus with red letters, consonant clash with blue letters, and 
dissonant consonant clash with green letters): 


4:4 a eer dé adtov OtépyecOou did THs Lapapetac. 
4:55 a epyetatovdveic nóv tio Lapapetac Acyonevyy Luxco 

b rAyctov tod xtopiou ô Edwxev Tox TH Iwong TA við adtod: 
4:6 a 9v 86 éxet my tod Too. 


The aural effects of 4:4a—6a include dissonant consonant clashes in 4:4a—5a 
and frequent clashes of vowels in 4:5b—6a. The dissonant consonant clashes 
consist of hissing s-sounds in parallel position in 4:4a—5a (between tis and 
Zapapeiaç), which lend further emphasis to the fact that Jesus is in Samaria. 
The high frequency of hiatus in 4:5b-6a slows the reading at the point when 
the location is described as Jacob's well in the land given by Jacob to his son 
Joseph. This guarantees that listeners who are familiar with Genesis notice the 
allusion to Gen 19:1-20 and the well at which Jacob met Rachel. 


Part 2—A Suggestive Dialogue 
The second part (4:7-15) is longer than the first and more varied in terms of 
aural impression and content. It introduces a Samaritan woman to the scene 
at Jacob's well and includes the initial and somewhat awkward conversation 
between her and Jesus, which constantly includes overtones that evoke the 
erotic type-scene of a meeting between a man and a woman at a well. 


47-9 

The first three verses of part 2 introduce the Samaritan woman and intensify 
the accentuation of Samaria, in repetition as well as through contrasts between 
Samaritans and Jews. A sound map provides an overview of the features found 
within these cola: 
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47 a EpXETaL yov] ¿x tfjg Lapapsing  cdvtArjoat bdwp. 
b Aéyet abt ó 'Icoüc 966 pot Teiv: 
4:8 a oiyàp pantai adtod dreknAvbetcoay elc thv MOAN, 
b tva tpopàç &yopåowony. 
4:9 a A€yerodbv obtQ ý yuw) b Lapapttic: 
b xógci 'IouGotoc av map’ ipod metv aitets 
C Yovoabxóc Lapapitidos ovens; 
d od yap cvyypivtat Tovdator Zapapitaç. 


The first colon of part 2 (4:7a) provides the final introductory information, after 
which the text changes into a dialogue. A woman from Samaria is introduced 
as she comes to draw water at the well. 

The following colon (4:7b) includes a dialogue phrase that recurs with min- 
imal variation throughout this and the following three parts (namely in 4:7- 
26).5 It consists of Aéyet, a form of wbtd¢ (indicating the person spoken to), 
and an identification of person speaking, in that order. This phrase guides the 
hearers through the dialogue with minimalinterruption by the voice ofthe nar- 
rator. 

John 4:7-8 consists of low-intensity cola with few repetitions; Xopopeí(oc in 
4:7a provides the only recurrence that is found in a parallel position. Jesus' 
abrupt request, “Give me [something] to drink" is thus unemphasized, as is the 
implicit commentary that Jesus is alone with the woman, since his disciples 
had gone to the city to buy food (4:8a—b). 

The four cola of 4:9 change the soundscape, however, and reiterate sounds 
and words that occur either within the verse or in earlier cola. Most clear is 
the repetition of the thematic sound Xapop-, which was introduced in 4:4a (as 
Xapopsíoc, "Samaria"), recurred in 4:5a and 4:7a, and is repeated and varied 
three times in 4:9 in the form of Lapyapttic/Lapapitys (“Samaritan”). The the- 
matic sound is thus also a connective sound between the first two 
parts. 

The parallel repetitions in 4:9 attract attention to the skeptical reply by the 
Samaritan woman, which is emphasized by deictic pronouns (“How is it that 
you, a Jew, ask me, a Samaritan woman, [for something] to drink?”),’ but also 
to the fact that Jesus acts in Samaria despite the differences between Jews and 
Samaritans. This is stressed not only by the combination of epistrophe and 


5 Eslinger refers to them as "introductory tags” (Eslinger, “Wooing,” 171). 

6 Forms of the feminine Xopottic are used in 4:9a and 4:9c to refer to the Samaritan woman. 
John 4:9d includes a masculine plural form of Zapapitys to indicate Samaritans in general. 

7 Ondeictic pronouns, cf. 204. 
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polyptoton of Xapapitic/XLapapitys, but also by the mesodiplosis of Toudatog in 
4:9b and 4:9d, which strengthens the comparison and contrast. 

The frequent repetitions heighten the intensity of 4:9, which is further 
strengthened by less noticeable iterations and an especially rough soundscape. 
The minor repetitions include the fact that 4:9a mirrors 4:7b through the use 
of the dialogue phrase for the Samaritan woman as well as the duplication of 
T&v (from nívo, “to drink,” which seems to become another thematic word in 
4:77b-14a)? in parallel position at the end of 4:7b and 4:9b. The dissonance ofthe 
soundscape, as compared to the passages that precede and follow it, permeates 
4:7-n, primarily in the form of clashes of hissing letters and a high frequency of 
dissonant hiatus. It finds its climax in 4:9a—c, however, as the Samaritan woman 
responds to Jesus with a skeptical question. The impression of her resistance, 
which was possibly perceived as an intentional insult by early listeners;? is thus 
strengthened by the roughness with which her question is delivered. The rough 
features of 4:9a-c can be seen below:!? 


4:9 a A€yetodvadt@ ý yuvy Y, Lapaptris: 
b mac c? Tov8atoc àv map’ ipod metv aiteis 
C yuvaixds Lapapitidos odays; 


410-12 
The rough soundscape continues in 410-11, throughout the next pair of replies 
byJesusand the woman, before it changes again in 412 asthe cola are combined 
into a period. The dissonance of 430-11 is not as strong as in 4:9a-c and the 
soundscape is less accentuated, since the cola are of low aural intensity. A 
sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:10-12: 


8 The repetitions of nivw are fairly spread out (in 4:7b, 4:9b, 410c, and 432 c) with many cola 
between them, which indicates that nivw is not to be considered a thematic word, yet it is 
also predominantly found at the end of cola, where it is most noticeable. 

9 Cf. Brant, John, 84. 

10 Hiatus is indicated with orange letters, dissonant hiatus with red letters, consonant clash 
with blue letters, and dissonant consonant clash with green letters. 
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or 
T 
o 
e 


ànexpiðn 'Inco0c xai eirev orbc: 

el fjóetc THY Swpedv tod Oeod 

xal tig ést ó A€ywv cot óc por mtv, 
ov àv HWTHTAS adTOV 

xoi edwxev dv cot 0800 Cav. 
Aéyet aÙTA Y] yov 

xópte, OUTE AVTANLA EELS 

xal TÒ ppéap &oxiv Badu: 

md0ev odv £yetc to bdwp td ôv; 


411 








uy od peičwv ef tod natpòç NUdV "Too, 
Oc edwxev yyiv Td qpéap 

c, xai AÙTÒÇ 

Co ¿k advtod ënEv 

C4 xal ol viol qaÙToÎ 

péupata adtod; 


412 


ovvja a rww oaa c 


C4 Kal cà 





Jesus’ retort in 4:10 opens with a dialogue phrase, which is somewhat more for- 
mulaic than the one commonly used throughout parts 2—5 (A£yet + adtH/adt@ + 
subject).!! The phrase used in 4:10a, &nexpiðn 'Incoó xoi etnev aùth, is found only 
in John’s gospel. It occurs occasionally throughout John 1-3 with dt, adth, or 
avtots at the end, depending on whom Jesus is addressing. 

The answer given by Jesus covers the following four cola (410b-e) and 
includes few repetitions of words found in close proximity, by which I mean 
words that have recently been pronounced and can be perceived as iterations 
by listeners hearing the text read aloud. The verbatim repetition of his earlier 
request, “Give me [something] to drink" (4:10) is noticeable, however, since it 
includes a whole phrase at the end ofthe colon (in the same position as in 4:7b). 
Beside this, the four cola only include mesodiplosis of cot (in 410c, e) and &v (in 
420d-e). 

Jesus’ response (“If you knew the gift of God and who it is that is saying to 
you, ‘Give me [something] to drink, you would have asked him and he would 
have given you living water") comprises cola of low aural intensity and is thus 
less emphasized than the Samaritan woman's question in 4:9. This is especially 
interesting since Jesus not only ignores her question, but also focuses upon 
her mistaken identification. The conditional contrary-to-fact statement (“Ifyou 
knew ... who it is ... you would have") points to the fact that her identification 


11 See the analysis of 4:7b, above. 
12 In 1:48, 1:50, 2:19, 3:3, and 3:10. 
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of him as “a Jew” (4:9b) is not nearly enough and it opens up for further 
consideration of Jesus’ identity. Despite this, the lack of aural emphasis upon 
4:10 as compared to 4:9 veils his hint at a unique identity. More attention is 
attracted to the Samaritan woman's recognition of Jesus as a Jew and to the 
opposition between Jews and Samaritans. 

The woman's retort in 4:1 occurs in low-intensity cola that are introduced 
by the usual dialogue phrase (which mirrors 4:7b and 4:9a). The only acknowl- 
edgment ofJesus' implicit claim ofa unique identity is indicated in the fact that 
the woman no longer addresses Jesus as “you” (c5, as in 4:9b), but rather as "Sir" 
(xóptoc, in 421b).? Listeners in a public reading context nevertheless hear the 
identification of Jesus as xtptoc, with the meaning “Lord,” which thus simulta- 
neously indicates the woman's lack of proper understanding and confirms the 
listeners’ privileged position and prior knowledge.!* 

John 4:11 includes a single noticeable repetition, a variation of “living water" 
(tò wp tò Cav in 4:11d, as compared to 0809 Av in 4:10e). Üwp soon turns into 
a thematic word that is frequently repeated in 413-15. The Samarian woman's 
reply (“Sir, you have no bucket and the well is deep. Where do you get the living 
water?") employs an ostensibly literal meaning of “living water,” yet the double 
entendre of the phrase is nevertheless clear to listeners. 

How listeners interpret the phrase "living water" depends primarily upon 
how the lector chooses to pronounce these lines. It could be understood in 
at least three ways. On the surface, there is the literal and natural meaning of 
“living water" in a context where fresh spring water is a valuable resource. At 
the same time, Jesus' reply opens for an interpretation of "living water" in lines 
of his own identity, with "the gift of God" referring to himself (cf. 316). A third 
type of understanding proceeds from the type-scene context, which prompts 
a more suggestive and erotic interpretation.5 Not only does the basic scene 
include a meeting between a man and a woman ata well, but it is also specified 
as taking place at noon (“at the sixth hour") at Jacob's well.!® The passage can 
be interpreted along any of these lines, yet listeners are not fully free to make 
that choice on their own. The lector's decision of either favoring one of the 
interpretations or maintaining several ofthem as long as possible will influence 
how most audiences understand the scene. 


13 Tagree with Kóstenberger and find no evidence in the woman's statement up to this point 
that leads me to interpret xüptoc as "Lord." See Kóstenberger, John, 150. 

14 Michaels, John, 241-242. 

15 Cf. Eslinger, “Wooing,” 176. 

16 Cf. Gen 29:7. 
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The next question posed by the woman, in 4:12, occurs in a rapidly chang- 
ing soundscape that is characterized by a noticeable smoothness. John 4:12a 
contains no consonant clashes or instances of hiatus, in marked contrast to the 
previous passages (4:7-11). John 4a2b-c includes a regular amount of hiatus 
and fewer consonant clashes than normal. The most noticeable difference is 
that dissonant clashes of vowels and consonants are absent, whereas such fea- 
tures occur frequently throughout 4:7-11. The relative lack of dissonant features 
in 412 can be seen below (compare to the number of rough features in 4:9a—c, 
as demonstrated above): 


412 a py où peičwv el tod matpdg viv TaxwB, 
b öç £8cxev huty Tò ppéap 
Cy Xal ADTOS 
Co ÈE adtod Érttev 
C3 xal ol viol adtod 
C4 Ka TA OpéupaTa ATO; 


The relative lack of dissonant features influences the interpretation of the 
cola and its question, especially since the previous two questions (4:9b-c and 
4:1d) are raised in a rough soundscape, which favors a doubtful or antagonistic 
interpretation of them. The smoothness of much of 412 may thus implicate a 
positive rendering of the question. Since it begins with py, a negative answer 
is nevertheless expected. The result is a combination that on the one hand 
anticipates a disconfirming reply and on the other is related more positively 
than previous questions: "Are you really greater than our father Jacob, who gave 
us the well and drank from it himself with his sons and his flocks?" 

The smoothness of 4:12 is increased by the fact that the cola are combined 
into a well-formed period. It is characterized by elongation (the final colon, 
which consists of four commata, comprises 22 syllables, as compared to 12+9 
syllables in 412a—b), hyperbaton (the subject of £rtev in 412c5 is split between 
avtds in 4:2c, and oi viol adtod xoi th Opéupata adtod in 4125-4), symmetry 
(412c is characterized by both epistrophe and polyptoton of aùtóç), and bending 
back at the end (as the final aùtoô in 432c4 refers to aùtóç in 412c; and Tox 
in 412a). The period ends on a catalectic syllable, however, and not with a 
rhythmic clausula. 


413-15 
The last segment of part 2 includes another pair of exchanges between Jesus 
and the Samaritan woman. A sound map provides an overview of the features 
found within 4:13-15: 
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ànexpiðn Incots xoi eirev orc: 

TAGS nivwv xto Üðatoç tobtov dSupyoet náv: 
öç äv niy extod Üðaroç ob éyw Swow adtd, 
ob uy upost cig tov aidva, 

oc tò 000p 4 Swow oT 
yevyoetat ev avta THY Vdatoc 

&X.ouévou elc Curvy alwviov. 

A€yEl npòç AVTOV ý ovi 

xúpıe, Góc por Toto To ÜÕwp, 

iva uy Supd unde Stepywpan evade vtei. 


4:13 


4:14 


415 


arr ona TeX oD 


John 433a opens with a verbatim repetition of 410a, the formulaic dialogue 
phrase that is found occasionally throughout John. Jesus’ response, which is not 
a reply to the woman's questions but rather a praise of his “water,” covers 413b- 
14e. These cola sustains the medium aural intensity produced by the period in 
412. 

Jesus’ response in 4:13-14 includes a large number of repetitions, primarily 
of 08e (“water”), which functions as a thematic word, possibly in tandem with 
mivw (“to drink"). Both words are iterated in the symmetric cola of 413b—-14a. 
Each colon comprises sixteen syllables and the repetitions are found in paral- 
lel position within them, thus producing a rare case of isocolon and approxi- 
mate rhythm. The iteration of nivw includes both mesodiplosis and polyptoton, 
whereas the mesodiplosis of Gwp includes a whole phrase, ¿x tod tdatoc. The 
result is an emphasized statement, which attracts the attention of listeners, 
although it follows directly after a well-formed period. It continues into and 
beyond the less emphasized 434b, which is included in the symmetric cola: 
"All who drink from this water will be thirsty again, but whoever drinks from 
the water that I will give him will never be thirsty.’ 

The medium intensity proceeds in the rest of 414, due to multiple repe- 
titions. The iteration of twp continues throughout 413b-14d, but now as a 
mesodiplosis combined with polyptoton of the thematic word, rather than as 
verbatim repetitions of a phrase. There is also a play upon aidva-—aiwviov (of 
olov, "eternity" and aiwvıoç, "eternal"), which can be found in parallel posi- 
tions in 414b and 4:14e, and epistrophe of the phrase Swow adt@ in 414a and 
4:14c. The second half of Jesus’ statement (“but the water that I will give him 
will become a well of water gushing up into eternal life”) thus sustains the 
aural intensity, before it drops back again through the low-intensity cola of 
4:15. 

The short reply by the Samaritan woman in 4:15 opens with a variant of 
the common dialogue phrase; it includes a prepositional phrase (p0¢ aùtóv) 
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rather than a dative form of adtd¢ (att@) to denote the one spoken to (Jesus). 
Following this, she again addresses Jesus as "Sir" (xópte) and responds to his 
statement: "Sir, give me this water, so that I might neither thirst nor keep 
coming here to draw water." Her address includes no rhetorical figures or aural 
features, except a final iteration of téwp, after which it disappears from the 
conversation altogether. 


Part 3—Having and Not Having a Husband 
The third part is brief, pointed in nature, and it abruptly turns the dialogue 
in another direction. The double entendre of “(living) water" comes to a head 
in 415 when the Samaritan woman finally asks for it. In 4:16-18, the erotic 
overtones are absent and Jesus no longer responds in ambiguous language that 
can be interpreted within the confines of the evocative type-scene at the well. 
A sound map provides an overview of its features: 


B 
HE 
o 
m 


Aéyet adtH Braye pwvygov Tov dvdpa cou 
xai EAOE &vOdi8e. 

&mex plv Y) yuvi) xoi eUxev orc 

00x éxw — dvópa. 

Aéyet avt ó TIyooüc 

xoc eUmoag tt ğvõpa oùx Exo 

mÉVtE YAP dvdpac ETXEÇ, 

xal vOv öv Éyetg obx &ottv oov dvi" 
Tobto &ANOÈç elpnxas. 


4:17 


4:18 


arw aa ere c 


If the listeners retain a suggestive interpretation of the dialogue at the end 
of 4:7-15, they are directed towards another understanding by Jesus’ retort in 
4:16. It opens with the briefest form possible of the standard dialogue phrase— 
excluding the indication of subject and confining itself to only verb and object 
(Aéyet abt )—at the beginning of 416a. This is followed by a similarly curt com- 
mand in 4:6a-b: “Go, call your husband and come here!” These cola include 
no repetitions but introduce &v]p (“husband” or *man"), which will recur fre- 
quently and become a thematic word in this part. 

Following a variant of the longer dialogue phrase that is regularly used 
of Jesus," the Samaritan woman's reply is even terser: “I have no husband” 
(417b). It similarly includes no embellishments, except a repetition of dvópo, 
but introduces yet another thematic word used in part 3: £yo “to have.” Much 
of this short part revolves around having and not having a husband. 


17 Cf. 42102, 433a, and the discussion of it above. 
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John 427c includes a standard dialogue phrase, which introduces the next 
comment by Jesus. It takes up the rest of the part (4:17d-18c) and immediately 
raises the aural intensity through repetitions in parallel or inverted positions. 
John 4::7d-18b thus contains iterations—including polyptoton—of both avi 
and éyw in close succession. The repetitions are easily noticeable even in 
translation: “You rightly say ‘I have no husband, for you have had five husbands 
and the one you have now is not your husband.” The part ends in low aural 
intensity (in 418c) with an unadorned colon, which is a variation of 417d 
(xo. &c eia): “You have spoken truthfully.” 


Part 4— Differences in Worship 
In the fourth part, which comprises 419-24, the dialogue once again abruptly 
turns in a new direction. Following Jesus' blunt disclosure about her past 
husbands, the Samaritan woman responds by affirming another identification 
of Jesus, after which the dialogue turns to true worship. 


419-22 

The first verses of part 4 open in low aural intensity, but slowly build up to a 
stronger passage in the voice of Jesus. A sound map provides an overview of 
the features found within 4:19-24: 


Aéyet ADT Y Yury’ 
xüpte, Vewed St mpogytys el ov. 
ol TATEPES NUGV EV TH Spel TOUTW TEOTEKUVY TRV: 


4:19 


4:20 
xoi bets Aéyete ött Ev ‘TepocoAvpots eatly 6 tónoç önov npooxuveiy Sel. 
Aéyet aùr ó 'Incoüg 
TloTEVE pot, Yovat, 
STL Épyecvout dpa 

d, Ste oUte v TÔ dpet ToUTH 

d; obte £v 'IepocoA)potg mtpooxuvrjcere TH TATPL. 
4:22 a dueig mpooxvvette Öö oùx oldate, 

b ysis «pocxvvoüusv 8 ol8o pev, 

c tty copia &x x&v Tovdatwy éotiv: 


4:21 


arr rea FD 


The Samaritan woman's response to Jesus’ announcement shifts the focus 
back to his identity, a topic indicated already in 4:10. Following the standard 
dialogue phrase in 4:19a, she states her updated view on his identity in 419b: 
“Sir, I see that you are a prophet.’ The question of Jesus’ identity is once again 
raised in a low-intensity setting (compare 4:10) and not in one of the more 
emphasized passages that attract the attention of listeners. The Samaritan 
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woman’s statement—apart from only recognizing Jesus as “a prophet” instead 
of “the Prophet" or “the Messiah” —lacks any traces of rhetorical figures or aural 
features that produce emphasis. 

Following her statement asserting Jesus’ identity as a prophet, the Samar- 
itan woman immediately retreats to a point in their conversation before the 
double entendres got out of hand. In 4:9 she addressed the contrast between 
her as a Samaritan woman and him as a Jew; in 4:20 she turns back to the dif- 
ferences between Jews and Samaritans, yet now she avoids the fact that the 
ones having this conversation are a man and a woman who are standing at a 
well. Instead she turns to plural and uses overly explicit deictic plural pronouns 
(“our [qv] fathers” and “you” [ópeic]) to open a dialogue on cultic matters, 
upon which a prophet should have something to say: “Our fathers worshipped 
on this mountain and you [plural] say that the place where one must worship 
is inJerusalem." 

The low aural intensity of 4:19 is sustained throughout 4:20, yet the Samari- 
tan woman's address includes mesodiplosis of £v and a combination of epistro- 
phe and polyptoton of npooxuvéew (“worship”), which is introduced as a thematic 
word for this part. There is also a possible assonance of o-sounds in 4:20b, 
especially in "Jerusalem" and “the place where,” which strengthens the contrast 
between Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem.!8 

The response given by Jesus covers 4:21-24 and opens with the common 
dialogue phrase in 4:21a, after which the cola soon become more intense as 
Jesus replies in plural statements ofhis own. John 4:21c and the two commata of 
4:21d include a number of parallel repetitions: anaphora of ót- in 4:21c-d, (with 
a play upon 6t\-6te), anaphora of obte in 4:21d,-d;, mesodiplosis of £v in 4:21d,- 
d5, and another repetition with polyptoton of the thematic word mpooxuvéw 
(mpooxuvyaete, a second-person plural form is thus used). The previous contrast 
between Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem is frustrated through this emphasized 
statement by Jesus: “A time is coming when you will worship the Father neither 
on this mountain nor in Jerusalem.” 

The announcement continues with an even more heightened intensity and 
a number of striking repetitions in 4:22a-b, after which the final colon (4:22c) 
drops into low intensity: "You worship what you do not know; we worship what 
we do know, for salvation is from the Jews" The combination of anaphora 
and polyptoton of deictic pronouns (bpets—ynyeis) strengthens the contrast and 
attracts the attention of listeners, especially as it is followed by mesodiplo- 


18 Note that the city of Sychar was situated close to Mount Gerizim. Cf. Keener, John, 1:61- 
612 and the references given there. 
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sis/polyptoton of mpocxvvew, mesodiplosis of 6, and epistrophe/polyptoton of 
ola. The combination of figures in parallel sequence produces prose rhythm 
and strong emphasis upon 4:22a-b. This passage constitute the only instance 
of high aural intensity in John 4. The following colon, 4:22c, follows without 
rhythm, elaboration, or repetition. 


4:23-24 
The last two verses of part 4 continue in the voice of Jesus and include two 
periods following directly after each other. A sound map provides an overview 
of the features found within 4:23-24: 





NN e 


4:23 a AAA pyeta! Wea xal vOv &c'ttv, 
b, öte of àA woi npooxvvytati Tpocxuvygovew TH Tatpl 
bav mvevuatt xoi d&AnPetar, 
c xal yap 6 mathe toto0rouc ytet tobs mpooxvvodvtag adtdv: 











4:24 a mvedua 6 QEdc, xol TOUG TpCTKUVODYTAG aAvTOV 
b v nvevpatı xoi dAwOs(qg Sel mpocxvvetv. 





The first period, which comprises 4:23a—c, opens with a repetition of the phrase 
from 4:21, €pyetat Wea, "a time is coming," which is immediately expanded with 
“and it is now [here].” The following two cola then repeat the thematic word 
Tpocxvvew, (“worship”), vary it with the related noun mpocxuvytig (“worship- 
per") and relate this to the Father: “when the true worshippers will worship the 
Father in Spirit and truth, for the Father seeks such as these who worship him.” 

The period in 4:23 is well-formed and characterized by several period fea- 
tures, although some of them are quite weak. It includes symmetry (primar- 
ily mesodiplosis and polyptoton of npooxuvéw/npocxvvyntys), bending back (the 
final adtév in 4:23c refers both to 6 natyp in the same colon and to t matt 
in 4:23b,), and a rhythmic clausula (amphibrach, a metric foot with two short 
syllables separated by a long, which Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes as 
ungraceful).!? 

The second period follows directly after the first (4:24)—although one 
should take into consideration that the lector allows for a brief pause after each 
period—and consists almost exclusively of repetitions of sounds and words 
used in the previous period. It picks up the notion of worship “in Spirit and 
truth" and connects Spirit directly with God, who is now referred to as “God” 


19 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17. 
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rather than “Father”: “God is Spirit and those who worship him must worship 
in Spirit and truth.’ 

The period is 4:24 is well-formed and bolstered by a high frequency of 
rhetorical figures. It picks up mvevya- from 4:23b5, uses it both in anaphora 
and polyptoton, includes mesodiplosis of &An8ela (also with reference to 4:23b;), 
employs a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of the thematic word 
Tpooxuvew, and ends the first colon with epistrophe of aùtóv (with reference 
to 4:23c). The two cola are also balanced with thirteen syllables each, which 
produces ésocolon and an approximate rhythm. The period as a whole is thus 
clearly characterized by symmetry, but it also includes bending back at the 
end (mpocxvvetv in 4:24b refers back to the previous colon) and instances of 
probable Ayperbaton (the subject of xpooxuveiv, which is tobs mpocxvvodvtac, 
is found in the previous colon, long before Set calls for an accusative; the 
prepositional phrase in 4:24b is positioned before its verb; and—less notable— 
the predicative comes before the subject in 4:24a). It does not end with a 
rhythmic clausula, however, but on a catalectic syllable. 


Part 5— Messiah is Coming 
The fifth part is quite brief and differs from the previous parts in that it is 
not characterized by one or two thematic words that resound throughout it. 
It comprises seven short cola of no more than ten syllables each. 

Although the topic is the coming of the Messiah—and despite the fact that 
Jesus indicates that he is indeed the one that they are waiting for—the cola are 
unemphasized and quite dissonant. This is clearly not a noticeable revelatory 
moment for listeners in a public reading context, but rather a brief glimpse 
of something that quickly disappears again, without making much noise or 
attracting attention. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:25-26: 


a Aéyev aÙt® ý yovYy 

b oi8a &xt Mecca Epyetau, 
c ó AÀeyópevoç Xptoxóc 

d dtav €A9n Exetvoc, 

e dvayyedet hpi &navta. 
a Aéye abt ó "Ingots 
b éyo eip, ó Aa v cot. 


In her reply to Jesus’ extensive statement in 4:21-24, the Samaritan woman 
again changes the topic of the conversation. Following a standard dialogue 
phrase in 4:258, she begins to relate her knowledge about the coming of a 
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Messiah who will proclaim everything “to us” (again, a statement in plural). 
Her confident announcement, “I know that Messiah is coming” (4:25b), is a 
clear example of Johannine irony. It rings hollow in the ears of the listeners, 
who, thanks to the voice of the narrator (especially from John 1), have a greater 
understanding of Jesus’ identity than the persons that he meets in the course 
of the gospel. The fact that the Samaritan woman announces her confidence 
in Messiah without recognizing his presence creates the irony and indicates to 
the listeners that she has not understood the identity of Jesus. 

John 4:25 includes no rhetorical figures or repetitions. The only thing that 
prevents the passage from sweeping past unnoticed by audiences who are 
hearing the text read aloud is the dissonant soundscape through which it is 
communicated. The whole part of 4:25-26 is riddled with hiatus and it contains 
six times the regular amount of dissonant hiatus. The result is frequent brief 
pauses that break up the flow of the delivery and make it jolting and unsmooth. 
The many examples of hiatus can be seen below: 


4:25 a Aéyet adTA Y] yuvY 
b olða &xt Mecca &pyeou, 
c ÓAEyópevoc xptoxóc 

d dtav £A0y £xetvoc, 

e GvoyyeAet uiv cravtoe. 
4:26 a Aéyer ùt 0 Iyooóc 
b éyo cipu ó Ao v cot. 


The final verse of part 5 consists of a standard dialogue phrase (4:26a) followed 
by Jesus' brief answer (4:26b) to the Samaritan woman's announcement about 
the coming Messiah: "I am [he]; the one who is speaking to you." This colon is 
just as unmarked as the rest of 4:25-26, which passes in continuous low aural 
intensity. Jesus’ self-revelatory statement is thus not emphasized in any way and 
it is quickly overshadowed by the narrative section (in the voice of the narrator) 
that begins in 4:27. 


Part 6—To Sychar and Back Again 

The sixth part, which comprises 4:27-30, returns to the prevailing pattern 
of John 4, which includes brief parts characterized by one or two thematic 
words that echo throughout them. John 4:27-30 does not focus upon dialogue, 
but rather describes the itinerary of several characters. Listeners hear of their 
opinions about the actual events, but no one enters into dialogue. The part is 
fast-paced and goes through multiple events in a few cola, seemingly rushing 
forward towards an upcoming climactic moment. 
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A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:27—30: 


` 1 


4:27 a xai én tovtw NADav ol pabytal adtod, 
b xoi ¿ðavpačov str petà yuvabxóc eAdAet 
ovdeis uévrot enev: ti Cytetc; 
tLAdAEts uev adti; 
agiixev obv thv ddplav adbths h yuvy 
xal amyAgev elc mv mÓAÀU 
xoi Aéyet Tots cv8pwrtotc: 
Sebte Sete  dvOPwTOV 
öç elrré uot ndvra öoa Ertotnon: 
uytt obtdc Eotww Ó ypiotóc; 
&Ef0ov £x Tfj TÓAEWÇ 
xai NEXOVTO TPdS AUTOV. 


4:28 


4:29 


4:30 


o" "-ocvoc»nubso 


The abrupt interruption of Jesus' self-revelation in 4:26b occurs in the voice 
of the narrator, which opens 4:27a by describing not only the cause of the 
disruption, but also its suddenness: “And just then his disciples came.’ It con- 
tinues to relate the astonishment of the disciples upon realizing that Jesus 
speaks with a Samaritan woman. Listeners also hear of the critical questions 
that the disciples consider but never utter, neither to Jesus nor to the woman. 
These cola include some repetitions, such as mesodiplosis of ti combined with 
homoioteleuton of -&ic in 4:27c-d (ti Cytets and ti AoAeic). There is also a less 
noticeable repetition of pet- in similar positions in 4:27b and 4:27d. 

John 4:28 focuses upon the Samaritan woman and describes how she left 
her water jar, went back into the city and addressed its inhabitants. These cola 
are unadorned and sustain the low aural intensity that characterizes part 5 and 
the first half of part 6 (4:25-28). John 4:28a ends with a repetition of yuvy, yet 
it is not close enough to 4:27b (in which yvvaxóç occurs near the end) and the 
iteration is far too weak to raise the aural intensity of the passage. 

The Samaritan woman's address to the inhabitants of Sychar in 4:29 does, 
however, change the intensity. The three cola include both rhetorical figures 
and distinctive aural features in close succession as she relates her eagerness 
and confusion about Jesus: "Come, see a man who told me everything that 
I have done. Surely, that one is not the Messiah?" The change to medium 
intensity is instantly noticeable to listeners. John 4:29a opens with repetition 
of -de- and homoioteleuton of -te within the first five syllables (Sette Wete), after 
which it includes a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of vðpwnoç, a 
variation upon the ending in 4:28c. Following these intense repetitions, 4:29b-c 
comprises a noticeable change in sound quality. Frequent employment of s- 
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sounds (all of which are c) in middle and final positions produces a dissonant, 
hissing soundscape. It attracts the attention of listeners and affects how the 
final question is understood. The negative particle (ut!) means that a negative 
answer is expected and the dissonant sounds reinforces and confirms the 
expectation: “Surely, that one is not the Messiah?” 

Far from offering a semi-confession, which is how the passage is sometimes 
interpreted,”° the question in 4:29c, when understood in the context of public 
reading, implies a much more ambivalent or even skeptic attitude on the 
Samaritan woman's part. Although there is a clear development in how she 
addresses Jesus—from “you” (4:9b), to “Sir” (421b, 435b, 439b), to “prophet” 
(4:9b)—her statement in 4:25 makes it clear that she does not understand 
his identity. The hissing sounds with which the question in 4:29c is delivered 
resonate more with her earlier playful attitude (in part 2), or even with a 
doubtful or antagonistic point of view, than with a sincere confession about 
the presence of the Messiah.?! 

The final two cola of part 6 (4:30a—b) return to a regular soundscape of low 
aural intensity without frequent dissonant sounds. In the voice of the narrator, 
they describe how the inhabitants of Sychar left the city and ^were on their way 
to him.” John 4:30 includes few repetitions, although it employs the thematic 
word twice, (&n-/e&-)épyouct, “go (back/out).” 


Part 7—A Metaphor of Sowing and Harvesting 

The seventh part suddenly reverts the focus from what is happening in Sychar 
back to Jesus and his disciples, similarly to how the beginning of part 6 abruptly 
interrupted Jesus’ self-revelation at the end of part 5. There is no mention of 
the Samaritans in this quite extensive part, which comprises 4:31-38. Listeners 
hear a dialogue between Jesus and his disciples (with only minimal intrusions 
in the narrator's voice to clarify who is speaking), yet Jesus alludes to what 
is happening around them and thus prepares disciples and listeners for the 
Samaritans’ confession of faith in part 8. 


4:31-34 
The first four verses of part 7 deal with Jesus’ lack of need for ordinary food. This 
should be understood in the context of 4:7-8, in which Jesus asks the Samaritan 


20 Seeeg. Brant, John, 87. 

21 Victor H. Mathews notices the development in the woman's address to Jesus and interprets 
the question in 4:29c positively, as raised by a “mentally and socially transformed" person. 
Victor H. Matthews, "Conversation and Identity: Jesus and the Samaritan Woman,’ BTB 40 
(2010): 215-226, esp. 224—225. 
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woman for something to drink while his disciples are in Sychar to buy food. The 
rest of the chapter conveys the impression, however, that Jesus has no need of 
food or drink. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:31-34:22 


4:31 a ¿vT uero Y) porro avdtdov of pantat A&yovrec: porBQt pye. 
4:32 a 60é elev adtotc: 
b éyo Bpow éyw gayelv Hv duets odx oldate. 
4:33 a £Aeyov odv oi padytal mpd¢ dX] Aouc 
b pytishveyxev avt ayeiv; 
4:34 a Àéyet avtots ó'Incoócg 
b ¿pòv Bodud &oxtv lvo momow tò VéAnuc Tod néupavtóç pe 
c xal TeAsiwow adtod TÒ Epyov. 


Part 7 opens with a change of scene, from the Samaritans in Sychar to Jesus 
and his disciples outside the city (in 4:31). The switch is signaled with the 
prepositional phrase ¿v tà petaķó, “meanwhile.” The disciples urge Jesus to eat 
and express this with an imperative form of what will become the thematic 
sound in the first half of part 7: pay- (the aorist stem of ea8iw, “eat”). 

John 4:32 includes Jesus’ reply,? which does not contain any rhetorical fig- 
ures or aural features, yet includes a repetition—and thus the establishment— 
of the thematic sound. Since Jesus replies with a reference to eating that is also 
clearly enigmatic (“I have food to eat that you do not know’), it alerts listeners 
to the fact that eating is going to be a theme and that it will probably reveal 
something important. 

The disciples answer by posing yet another question (in 4:33) to which a 
negative answer is expected: “Surely no one has brought him [something] to 
eat?” They do so, however, by talking amongst themselves and not by address- 
ing Jesus directly. The topic of eating is reiterated and the scene is set for Jesus 
to provide insight on the subject. 


22 John 4:32 might well be treated asa single colon, as 4:32a only consists of six syllables. Such 
an interpretation would not change the interpretation of the passage, yet since almost all 
dialogue phrases in this section occur as separate cola, I have sustained that pattern here 
as well, especially since 4:32a only lacks a single syllable to reach the acceptable length of 
a colon. 

23 Note that 4:32 does not open with the regular dialogue phrase, which makes it possible to 
provide a clear contrast between the disciples’ appeal and Jesus’ decision with the help of 
the phrase 6 6¢, “but he.” 
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John 4:34 sustains the low aural intensity that this far have characterized all 
of the cola in part 7, yet it also includes a few repetitions. It opens with the 
common dialogue phrase, which produces a combination of mesodiplosis and 
polyptoton of aùtóç (in 4:33b—34a). Jesus’ statement (“My food is that I will do 
the will of him who sent me and complete his work”) also includes anaphora 
and polyptoton of personal pronoun (in first person singular) + Bpôpa, although 
it is weak due to several intervening cola between the symmetric phrases (&yo 
Bpáctv in 4:32b and in ¿pòv Beauc 4:34b). 


4:35-36 

The rest of part 7 consists of a monologue in the voice of Jesus, which rein- 
terprets what may be a known proverb (“four more months and then comes 
the harvest”).24 The monologue that began in 4:34 and continues into 4:38 
frequently reiterates the related verb and noun for "harvest" in what quickly 
becomes a thematic sound. 

A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:35-36, the 
first half ofthe monologue: 


4:35 a ody duets Aéyere Ott 
ETI TETPAUNVOS oT Kal ó Oepiopòç Épyetat; 
(Sov Aéyw vui, 
¿ndpate TOUS OPPaAMOdS DAV 


Sti Aevxat cio npòç Bepropóv: 








yoy ó OepíCov ptodov AauBever 
xoi c'uv&yet xapròv elc Cwryv aiwvioy, 
iva ó ortetowy ópo0 yaipy xod 6 Bepitwv. 


b 
c 
d 
e xoi OedoacÂe Tas xwpas 
f 
4:36 a 
b 
c 





John 4:35 opens with yet another leading question (in 4:35a-b), although the 
initial negation (oby) indicates that the expected answer is positive: “Do you not 
say: ‘Four months and then the harvest comes’?” This introduces the thematic 
sound for the rest of the part (4:35-38): 0eptc-/OspiC-, from Bepıopóç, “harvest,” 
and Gepiw, “harvest.” 

The following four cola (4:35c—f) sustain the low aural intensity, which has 
characterized all cola since 4:30. It does include some rhetorical figures, how- 
ever; a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of byes in 4:35c—d and a rep- 
etition (with polyptoton) of 8epıopóç in 4:35f. In an address replete with prepo- 


24 See the discussion and references in Kóstenberger, John, 161. 
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sitions and verbs in second-person plural, Jesus turns to all hearers (within the 
story as well as without and thus clearly also to audiences hearing the gospel 
read aloud) with an exhortation to reassess their surroundings in a new light: 
“Look, I say to you, lift up your eyes and behold the fields, for they are white for 
harvest.” 

In 4:36, the soundscape suddenly changes and intensifies as three cola 
(4:36a—c) are combined into a well-formed and quite smooth period, which 
attracts attention to Jesus’ indication that what he is relating is a metaphor of 
the Johannine phrase that recurs throughout the gospel, “eternal life" (Co aiw- 
vtog):25 “The one who harvests is already receiving a reward and he is gathering 
fruit for eternal life, so that the one who sows might rejoice with the one who 
harvests.” The period is well-formed and characterized by elongation (11+ 13 +14 
syllables), symmetry (repetition of ó 8¢p{@wv in 4:36a and 4:36c), hyperbaton (the 
subject in 4:36c is split with the first half, ó omeipwv, being found at the begin- 
ning and the second half, ó 6epi@wv, at the very end), and bending back at the 
end (the final 6 6ep(Ztv refers back to both 6 cmetpwv in 4:36c and 6 Gepi@wv in 
4:36a). It also ends on a rhythmic clausula, an iambus, which is a two-syllable 
metric foot comprising a short and a long syllable. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
describes it concisely as “not ignoble” (ov &yevvýç, literally “not low-born").26 
The cola in 4:36 are also quite smooth, with a low ratio of hiatus and no exam- 
ples of dissonant hiatus or dissonant consonant clashes. 


4:37-38 
The final cola of part 7 sustain the medium aural intensity initiated by the 
period in 4:36. John 4:37-38 continues in the voice of Jesus, who, in a passage 
with frequent repetitions, seems to be commenting upon yet another proverb 
of sowing and harvesting. 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:37-38: 


4:37 a &v yàp TOUTW ó Aóyoç EaTiv dANOtvdc 


b ott dog gotiv 6 oneipwv 
c xal doc ó OepiCov 
4:38 a ¿yò dnéotetha bydc OeptZew 
b dovy busts xexomidxate: 
c dot KEKOTUAKACLV, 
d xat busts elg tov xónov atüxóv cigeANADOaTE. 


25 It is also found in 3:15, 3:16, 3:36, 4:14, 5:24, 5:39, 6:27, 6:40, 6:47, 6:54, 6:68, 10:28, 12:25, 12:50, 
17:2 and 17:3. 
26 loufoc xoAetxat, xat Zottv oùx &yevvýs (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 17). 
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John 4:37-38 sustains not only the aural intensity, but also the thematic 
sounds and the agricultural metaphors, in order to address greater things. John 
4:37 opens with a reference to what has been stated about the one who sows 
and the one who harvests, upon which follows another proverb to be explained 
and expanded: “For in this the saying is true, ‘One is the sower and another is 


1» 


the harvester” The three cola of 4:37 contain a number of repetitions. John 
4:37a-b includes mesodiplosis of ¿ostiv and the proverb in 4:37b—c incorporates 
both mesodiplosis of &2oc and epistrophe of 6 + -wv (in 6 oneipwyv and 6 bepi@wv). 

In 4:38, the proverb is explained by Jesus, who turns to the disciples in 
a second-person plural address, which thus functions especially well as an 
exhortation to listeners who hears the text read aloud: “I sent you to harvest 
that for which you did not labor. Others have labored, and you have entered 
into their labor" 

The address in 4:38 is characterized by repetition of pronouns in second- 
person plural. Three of the four cola include a combination of mesodiplosis 
and polyptoton of úpeîç. Two of these instances (4:38b and 4:38d) are examples 
of deictic pronouns that are clearly included for effect. John 4:38a includes a 
repetition of the thematic sound, which also functions as a continuation ofthe 
epistrophe of 6 + -wv from 4:37b-c. John 4:38c picks up the mesodiplosis (and 
combines it with polyptoton) of dog from 4:37b-c and thus uses the same 
word as in the proverb to distinguish between "you" and "another" Finally, 
4:38b-c contains a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of xori&o (the 
verb "labor") and -xor- is then repeated in the final colon of the part (4:38d), 
in xórov (from xóroc, the noun "labor"). The combination of rhetorical figures 
provides an intense soundscape of medium aural intensity throughout 4:37-38. 


Part 8—Jesus Harvests in Sychar 
The final part of section 7, which comprises 4:39—42, returns to the Samaritans 
from Sychar, who in 4:30 were described as leaving the city and on their way 
to Jesus. The Samaritans' meeting with Jesus, belief in him, and recognition 
of his true identity has been described as the climax of the story in 4-45.27 
As I indicate below, however, the supposed climax occurs in a low-intensity 
soundscape with few repetitions, no distinctive aural features, and no periods. 
In short, it is a setting that does not attract the attention of listeners, but 
rather functions to tie up loose ends and connect the end of the story to its 
beginning. 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:39—42: 


27 Culpepper, John, 143; Larsen, Recognizing, 139. 
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4:39 a ¿x OE THS TOAEWS Exetvys MOAAOL Eniotevoay sig adTOV t&v LaLapITaYV 


b dick tov Adyov Tig Yuvaixos Laptupovans Ott 
c elmév pot návta & éroinon. 
4:40 a Qc o0v HAPov npòç adtdv of Zapaptrat, 
b jpwtwv adtov petvat Trap’ avtots: 
c xoi éuewev exet O00 v)u£potc. 
4:41 a xal TOMO mAElous entotevoav dia Tov Adyov avtod, 
4:42 a TH TE yuva EAeyov ott 
b odxeétt 816 tv om Aare TLoTEVOLEV’ 
c adtol yàp dunxdapev xai ofSapev 
d Strodtig £cxty AANIAÇ ó cwryp Tod xdcpoDV. 


John 4:39 reverts the attention of listeners back to the Samaritans of Sychar, 
who were mentioned in 4:28-30, and makes the connection explicit with the 
phrase *many of the Samaritans from that city" (4:39a). The reversion is con- 
firmed by the repetition (in 4:39c) of the Samaritan woman's address to the 
citizens from 4:29b: “he told me everything that I have done.” It is stated that 
the Samaritans “believed in him because of the words of the woman" (4:39a-b). 
This statement includes both the thematic word of part 7 (mtctevw, "believe") 
and a phrase that is repeated with variation throughout (81d tov Aóyov). Despite 
these introductions, the first three cola are unadorned and contain no repeti- 
tions except the phrase from 4:29b. 

John 4:40 describes how the Samaritans arrive at Jesus’ destination outside 
of the city and ask him to stay with them, which he does for two days. The 
cola include several repetitions, but do not raise the aural intensity. The iter- 
ations include a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of Xapapitys, which 
connects 4:40a with 4:39a, a repetition of adté¢ in 4:40a—b (with a further con- 
nection to 4:40a), although not in parallel positions (the form of adtd¢ is found 
in the middle of 4:40a, but at the very end of 4:40b), and a combination of 
mesodiplosis and polyptoton of uévo in 4:40b-c. 

John 4:41 comprises a single colon, which picks up the thematic word and 
the phrase 81d tov Aóyov from 4:39a-b: “And many more believed because of 
his word.’ The phrase is varied with adtob (as compared to 4:39b, in which tis 
yvvouxóc was used), which makes it clear that the Samaritans now believe due 
to a speech by Jesus, rather than one by the Samaritan woman. 

This conclusion is stated explicitly in 4:42, in which the Samaritans address 
the woman and, as the conclusion of both the part and the section, declare: 
“We no longer believe because of your speech, for we have heard for ourselves 
and we know that this truly is the savior of the world.” The final four cola 
include fewer repetitions, yet there is a reiteration of the thematic word (in 
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4:42b), homoioteleuton of -apev (through à&xyxóapev and oldapev, in 4:42c), and 
a variation of the phrase 61a tov Adyov, which is rephrased as tà thv ony addy, 
“because of your speech" (in 4:42b). 

The final colon of the section (4:42d), in which the Samaritans assert that 
Jesus is the savior of the world, includes no features that attract the attention 
of listeners. The title given to Jesus (cwtyp, "savior") is potentially problematic, 
since it is the title of Roman emperors such as Augustus, Tiberius, Nero, and 
Vespasian. It may be even more sensitive due to the fact that itis nota Messianic 
title used in first-century Judaism and that its only occurrences in the New Tes- 
tament are here and in 1John 4:14.78 The potentially problematic appropriation 
of such a title is aggravated by the universal claim with which it is applied to 
Jesus; he is proclaimed not just as a savior, but as the savior ofthe world (6 owth 
tod xógpov). It is therefore especially interesting that the statement is included 
and yet not emphasized in any way. Part 8 (and thus the end ofthe story about 
Jesus is Samaria, 4:1-42) passes without accentuation of its content and with- 
out attracting the attention of listeners hearing it read aloud. 


Jesus Performs the Second Sign (4:43-54) 


The account of how Jesus performs the second sign ties the end of John 4 both 
to the beginning of John 2, in which his first sign is described (231-11), and to 
the beginning of John 4, in which he embarks on his journey to Galilee (4:1-3). 
These correspondences not only connect section 8 (4:43-54) to section 7 (41— 
42), but also integrates sections 3-7 (John 2-4) into a single unit, for which the 
first two sections (the Prologue in 11-18 and the testimonies to Jesus in 119-51) 
lay the foundation. The story about Jesus' second sign thus concludes not only 
this study, but also the introduction of Jesus in John 1-4. 

The account ofJesus' return to Galilee and his carrying out ofthe second sign 
is in public reading expressed almost exclusively in the voice of the narrator. 
This differs noticeably from the pattern in the previous three sections (31— 
4:42), yet mirrors the beginning of the gospel (11-2:25), in which the lector in 
the voice of the narrator lead the listeners through description and explanation. 
In this section, more than three-quarters of the cola are exclusively told in the 
voice of the narrator. 


28 For use ofthe title cwtmp in different contexts, cf. Kóstenberger, John, 164-165. 
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Part 1—Arrival in Galilee 
The first part of section 8 comprises John 4:43-45 and includes a description 
of how Jesus leaves Samaria and goes to Galilee, where he is welcomed by the 
Galileans. Curiously, this is related together with the statement that a prophet 
has no honor in his homeland, thus indicating that Jesus' own country was 
Judea (or even Samaria) rather than Galilee.?? 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:43—45: 


4:43 a petch de và OboYjuépoc &EfjA0cv exetOev elg thv ToOuAa(ov: 
4:44 a adtos yap Ingots euaptipycev 
b oti mpogyntms &v TH idi matpidt TnV odx Exel. 


4:45 a öte obv HAev eig thv Teu ato, 
b ¿ðékavto adtov ol  TeAuaodot, 
C TAVTA ÈWPAXÓTEÇ 
d öga énotncev ev TepocoAbuots ¿v TH &optj 
e xal aürol yàp — 7jA00v giç thv éopty. 


The eighth section opens (in 4:43) with links to the previous section and thus 
connects the present account to the previous in two ways. The temporal refer- 
ence, “After the two days,” alludes to 4:40c, which described how Jesus stayed 
in Sychar for two days. The spatial reference, *he departed from that place to 
Galilee,” relates to 4:3-4, which told of how Jesus left Judea and returned to 
Galilee through Samaria. The Samaritan interlude is now over and Jesus is pre- 
sented as continuing towards Galilee according to his original plan. 

John 4:44 contains what is often treated as an aside:®° “for Jesus himself had 
testified that a prophet has no honor in his homeland." Such a treatment of the 
statement seems to have more to do with its confusing content (as it seems to 
indicate that Jesus' homeland is in Judea) than with the fact that 4:44 really 
functions as an aside that clarifies something which at first seems puzzling to 
the listeners. 

The first three cola (4:43a—44b) contain no rhetorical figures or aural fea- 
tures, but the pattern begins to change in 4:45. The narrator describes how 
Jesus came to Galilee and was welcomed by the Galileans, since they had seen 


29 For an introduction to the problem, which I will not discuss further in this study, see 
Keener, John, 1:628—629. 

30 See e.g., how the passage is put within parentheses in NRSV, NIV, and in the translations 
found in commentators such as Brown, John, 186; Kóstenberger, John, 167; Ben Withering- 
ton 111, John’s Wisdom: A Commentary on the Fourth Gospel (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 1995), 126. 
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“how much he did in Jerusalem during the festival.” The five cola include a 
combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of TaAthaia/ToadtAatog (“Galilee” and 
“Galilean”) in 4:45a-b, mesodiplosis of -yA8- in 4:45a and 4:45e (which also 
includes polyptoton of the thematic word ¢&-/Epyouat, "go [out],” always in 
aorist), epistrophe and polyptoton of topt in 4:45d—e, and a much weaker com- 
bination of mesodiplosis and polyptoton of wbdtd6¢ in 4:45b and 4:45e. 


Part 2—The Healing ofthe Royal Official's Son 
Part 2 includes the miracle that is presented as Jesus' second sign, the healing 
of a royal official's son in Galilee. In contrast to part 1, this account includes a 
few cola of direct address in the voice of Jesus, the royal official, and his slaves. 
The overall impression, however, is that of a story related in the voice of the 
narrator, much like the account of Jesus’ first sign (in 231-11). 


4:46-49 
The first half of part 2 contains an introduction, the meeting between the royal 
official and Jesus, and the official’s request of assistance. Again, this pattern 
reminds listeners of the previous sign, in which Jesus mother prompted him 
towards action during the wedding that also occurred at Cana. 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:46-49: 


HAGev odv náv elc THY Kavà tf Todtrcrtas, 
önov eroingev tò dwp olvov. 

xoi Hy Tiç BactAtxds 

o0 6 viòç Hodéver ev Kapapvaovp. 

oŬtoç dxobous Sti Incoüc Huet éx tfjg "Tovdalag cig thv ToAtratav 
amiAdev Tpóc AvTOV 

xai nowta tva xarab 

xoi idontot adtod Tov vióv, 

HueMev yàp &noðvýoxew. 

elev obv ó 'Inooðç npòç adtév: 

¿àv uy) onpeîa xai tépata inte, 

où ph TLOTEVONTE. 

A£yet Tpóc avTOV 6 BoacUwxóc 

xvple, xorcagvjOt 

npiv dmobavely tò naðiov Lov. 


È 
EN 
rn 
e 


4:47 


4:48 


4:49 


Oc »-»ocm»ornocm?Pruo t 


Part 2 opens in 4:46a-47a with a traditional low-key introduction, which de- 
scribes the setting in terms of location (“Cana in Galilee,’ 4:46a) and partic- 
ipants (a royal official with a son who lies sick in Capernaum, 4:46c-d, and 
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Jesus, 4:46a and 4:47b). The introduction includes several references to earlier 
accounts, which supports the notion that it serves as a conclusion to John 4, 
John 2-4, and possibly John 1-4. The allusion to Jesus’ first sign is obvious in 
4:46a-b: "Then he came again to Cana in Galilee, where he made water into 
wine.” The explicit reference to the first sign can be interpreted simply as a 
clear determination of location (it is in that Cana), but also as an indication that 
something of the kind may happen again. The mentioning of Jesus’ itinerary in 
4:47a (“When he heard that Jesus had come from Judea to Galilee”) reminds the 
listeners of how he left Judea and embarked on his journey towards Galilee (in 
4:3), but had to go through Samaria (in 4:4-42). 

The introduction in 4:46a-47a comprises cola of low aural intensity and 
includes only two instances of repetitions, both of which are fairly spread out. 
John 4:46a opens with the thematic word from part 1, £pyopot (again, always 
in aorist with -yA8-) which continues into part 2 (up until 4:47b) and thus 
functions as a connective word between the parts. John 4:46a and 4:47a pick up 
the repetition of ToQuAa(o from part1 and produces a combination of epistrophe 
and polyptoton. 

The rest of 4:47 (4:47b—e) describes how the royal official went to Jesus and 
begged him to come down and heal his son, who was about to die. These cola 
are similarly unadorned and include only a single repetition (in 4:47b) of the 
thematic word, which is varied as an aorist form of &répyopat. 

Jesus does not become an active participant until 4:48, in which he addresses 
the royal official in second-person plural: "Unless you see signs and wonders, 
you will not believe." The use of verbs in second-person plural (tnte in 4:48b 
and miotevonte in 4:48c) signals that Jesus’ statement is directed to more than 
the royal official. Commentators often resolve the problem by stating that the 
address concerns all Galileans or all those with a "signs-faith."?! Similarly to 
previous examples of second-person plural in statements by Jesus,?? however, 
4:48b-c may be understood differently—or complementary—in a public read- 
ing context. In such a setting, the words expressed in the voice of Jesus are 
potentially addressed directly to the audience. 

Jesus' statement is made in a context of heightened aural intensity, which 
attracts attention to it. The dialogue phrase in 4:48a includes a repetition of 
Tpóc adtOV (“to him") from 4:47b and the statement itself (4:48b—c) comprises 
mesodiplosis of uy and epistrophe of -yte. 

The royal official's answer in 4:49 opens with a dialogue phrase, which again 
repeats the phrase mpd¢ attév (4:49a). Following this, his appeal to Jesus in 


31 Keener, John, 1:630; Kóstenberger, John, 170; Witherington 111, John’s Wisdom, 128. 
32 See e.g., the discussion of 311-12 in chapter seven. 
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4:49b-c includes no rhetorical figures or aural features: “Sir, come down before 
my little child dies." 


4:50-54 
The second half of part 2 contains the sign itself, its consequences in terms of 
coming to faith, and the narrator’s description of the healing as Jesus’ second 
sign. The accomplishment of the sign is not described, just as with the first sign 
during the wedding at Cana. 
A sound map provides an overview of the features found within 4:50-54: 


4:50 a Àéyet avt@ 6 Ingots: 
b mopevov: ó vids cov CH. 
c emiotevcey ó dvOpwnos TH Adyw 
d 8veimev ait ó’'Inooðç at éropedeto. 
4:31 a Tjn8& adtod xataBatvovtos 
b oi8o0Aot adtod únývmoav oc 
c déyovtes ötı 6 nats abtod Cj. 
4:52 a émv0eto odv THY pov map’ adtOv 
b èv xourpdtepov &cyev: 
c &mov — o0v adt@ str 
d &y0£c wpav EBSouny &pxev avtov 6 TUpETOS. 
4:53 a ëyvw obv 6 nati ott &xelvy TH dpa 
b évhetrevadt@ 6"Incobs óvióç cov č, 
c xal emtotevcev adtog xal ny oixia adtod Ay. 
4:54 a todto ÕÈ náv SevtEpov oyeEtov żnoinoev ó Ingots 
b ¿Abov ex tig Tovdatas eic tv Todtratav. 


John 4:50 opens with the dialogue phrase that recurred throughout much of the 
previous sections, A€yet ata 6 'Incoüc. The use of this phrase, which includes a 
form of aùtóç in the middle of the colon, and the avoidance of npòç aùtóv, the 
phrase used in final position in three recent cola (4:47b, 4:48a, and 4:498), opens 
for the establishment of adtd¢ as a thematic sound throughout 4:50—52. adt@ in 
the middle of 4:50a initiates a combination of mesodiplosis and polyptoton of 
avtd¢ in 4:50a—51b, which is immediately followed by an epistrophe/polyptoton 
combination of the same word in 4:51b—52d. John 4:50-52 thus resonates with 
the sound for “he”, “him” and “his,”3? which is used in describing the fast-paced 


33 The use of the plural form attév in 4:52a is of course an example of “they,” yet the Greek 
word that resounds throughout 4:50-52 (including in the example atv) is aùtóç. 
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narrative and the accompanying statements by Jesus, the royal official, and his 
slaves. 

Jesus’ announcement to the royal official in 4:50b, “Go, your son lives,” is 
followed by a description of the official's reaction in 4:50c-d: “The man believed 
the word that Jesus said to him and started on his way.” The cola include a large 
number of repetitions, although they are fairly spread out; none of them occur 
in adjacent cola. There is an iteration of 6 Ijgot¢ in 4:50a and 4:50d (although 
not in parallel position), a repetition with polyptoton of nopevw in 4:50b and 
4:50d (in even more varying positions, at the beginning and at the end of the 
respective cola), epistrophe of -ov in 4:50b (which connects with 4:49c), and 
mesodiplosis/polyptoton of adtdg in 4:50d. These loosely distributed iterations 
do not raise the intensity or attract much attention. 

John 4:51 includes fewer repetitions, yet they are strictly parallel and less 
spread out, which leads to heightened intensity in public reading. The cola 
describe how the royal official's slaves meet him on his way down and tell 
him that his child lives. John 4:51a—b completes the mesodiplosis of adtéc, after 
which 4:51b—c employs a combination of epistrophe and polyptoton of the same 
word. The parallel repetitions, the focus upon the thematic word abtóç (it is 
employed four times in three cola, all in parallel position), the matching length 
of the cola (1011410 syllables, which with the symmetric figures is a clear 
example of isocolon), and the final use of C$) in epistrophe together with 4:50b, 
attract attention to 4:51 and raise the aural intensity of its cola. 

Although 4:52 maintains the epistrophe/polyptoton of aùtóç, it is not enough 
to sustain the medium intensity. A single repetition of oov (mesodiplosis in 
4:52a and 4:52c) does not change this fact. The official's query of when his son 
recovered and the reply by his slaves (“Yesterday, at the seventh hour") are thus 
related in low-intensity cola. This is also true of 4:53, which only includes two 
rather weak examples of repetitions. One is an epistrophe of -ov + -y (cov Cf, in 
4:53b and adtod 6Ay in 4:53c) and although the other includes a whole phrase 
(6 vióc cov č, "Your son lives"), it occurs at a considerable distance from its 
declaration by Jesus (in 4:50b), after ten intervening cola. 

The story thus fades in intensity as it approaches its conclusion. John 4:53a-b 
includes an account of how the royal official realizes that his son had recovered 
at the very the hour when Jesus pronounced "Your son lives." John 4:53c con- 
tains the essential consequences of Jesus’ healing, namely that the official and 
his whole household believed. Just as at the end of the previous section, what 
we might think of as the culmination of the story is not related in a way that 
creates emphasis or attracts attention in public reading. 

That conclusion is true of 4:54 as well. It completes John 4 by referring to its 
beginning and the journey he embarked on at that point, and it connects with 
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the first sign at the wedding in 2:1-11: “Now Jesus did this second sign when he 
came from Judea to Galilee.” Nevertheless, the final two cola are unadorned and 
lack all rhetorical figures and aural features. Although the enumeration of the 
first two signs works well as a way to relate stories and put them in an integrated 
context, the emphasized portions of this story are located elsewhere. 


Aural Intensity in John 4 


Throughout John 1-4, the soundscape produced by each chapter (although not 
each section) differs from the former and produces the kind of variety deemed 
desirable by both ancient literary critics and rhetoricians. The aural intensity 
of John 4 thus varies from that of the previous chapter, similarly to how John 
3 and John 2 diverged from their respective preceding chapters. John 1-4 is 
characterized by continuity as well as variation, a fact that is also detectable 
within John 4. 

Although it differs from John 3, the soundscape of John 4 primarily echoes 
that ofJohn 2. The similarities include the fact that there are almost no passages 
of high aural intensity (with the exception of 4:22a-b) and that a vast majority 
ofthe cola include few or no rhetorical figures or distinctive aural features (and 
are thus of low intensity). The correspondences are even greater between the 
eighth section (4:43-54) and John 2. Both section 8 and John 2 (that is, sections 
3-4) contain a high frequency of passages that are read in the voice of the 
narrator, whereas sections 5-7 (3:2-4:42) include a much higher ratio of direct 
address. 

John 4 distinguishes itself from the previous chapters in that almost all of its 
parts (with the exception of part 5, which comprises 4:25-26) include one or 
two thematic words or sounds. A limited number of words thus echo through 
the chapter, especially in the predominant section 7 (41-42, about Jesus in 
Samaria). The words that are primarily repeated in this way are not what one 
may expect in terms of theologically value-laden words such as God, Christ, 
salvation, eternal life, and so on. Rather, most ofthem are mundane and include 
words such as Samaria, water, husband, worship, eat, and harvest. 

The thematic words of John 4 reflect not only some of the most frequent 
words used within the chapter, but also terms that are employed in the most 
emphasized passages. These terms often attract attention both as regularly 
iterated words within a particular part and as words that occur several times in 
the medium-intensity passage(s) of that part. For example, the term mpooxuvéew 
(“worship”) is a thematic word of part 4 in section 7 (4:19-24). Despite attracting 
attention in that capacity, it is also employed seven times in the emphasized 
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passages of that part (4:22a—b and 4:23-24). None of the thematic words occur 
throughout the chapter, yet some of them recur in more than one of the ten 
parts. 

Although there is a general narrative coherence throughout John 4, a num- 
ber of abrupt changes of focus or scene occur and the almost constant use of 
thematic words aids listeners navigate these. With the help of thematic words, 
listeners perceive important features of each part and are aided in understand- 
ing the quick shifts and reversals of the dialogue between Jesus and the Samar- 
itan woman. When, for example, Jesus suddenly (in 4:6) turns from the dis- 
cussion of water/living water that characterizes 4:10—15 (immediately after the 
moment when the Samaritan woman is intrigued by his words and asks for 
the water), the following ten cola include five iterations of “husband.” Listen- 
ers thus receive ample aural cues that the discussion of water is over and that 
it now revolves around the question of whether the Samaritan woman has a 
husband (and what that would imply). 

Thematic words are not as pliable as passages in first- and second-person 
plural, however, and cannot be as actively used by a lector to influence how 
listeners interpret the text. Similarly to how they aid listeners in public reading, 
they also assist lectors in the preparation for public reading (for example, by 
indicating the main theme of a specific part). In contrast to plural passages, 
lectors can only rarely direct a thematic word to the listeners or affect how it is 
understood with the help vocal expression. Thematic words are thus rather an 
inherent part of the sound structures found in a text, which the lector identifies 
in preparation and expresses in public reading, than a feature which the lector 
can use to influence the listeners' interpretation. 


Aural Intensity in 4:1-42 
Below is a chart of the varying aural intensity of John 4:1-42, which is described 
as high, medium, or low. A complete chart of the aural intensity of John 1-4 can 
be found in Appendix 10. 


Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 





x 4i 4 Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard, “Jesus is 
making and baptizing more disciples than John” 
x 4:2 1 Jesus’ disciples, not Jesus himself, baptized them 
x 4:3 2 He left Judea and started back to Galilee 
x 44 1 But he had to go through Samaria 
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Aural intensity ^ Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 
X 45 2 He comes to a Samaritan town called Sychar 
x 46 4 Jacob's well was there and Jesus was sitting by it 
X 4&7 2 A Samaritan woman comes. Jesus: "Give me adrink" 
x 4:8 2 His disciples had gone to the city to buy food 
x 4:9 4 The woman: "How can you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a 
Samartian woman? Jews do not deal with Samaritans" 
x — 410 6 Jesus: “If you knew who it is saying ‘Give me a drink’ 
you would have asked and been given living water" 
X — 4u1 4 The woman: “Where do you get the living water?" 
x 412 3 "Surely you are not greater than Jacob?" 
x 4:13 2 J: "Everyone who drinks of this water will thirst again; 
x 4:14 5 Not so with my water; it will well up to eternal life” 
x 4:15 3 The woman: “Give me that water” 
x 4:16 2 He says to her: “Go, call your husband and come back” 
x 417a-c 4 The woman: “I do not have a husband.’ Jesus says: 
x 4:17d- “You rightly say, ‘I have no husband, for you have 
4:18a had five husbands 
x 4:18b-c 2 The one you have now is not your husband” 
X 419 2 The woman: "Sir, I see that you are a prophet 
X — 4:20 2 Our fathers worshiped on this mountain, but you say 
that the place where one must worship is in Jerusalem" 
x 4:21a-c 3 Jesus: "Believe me, woman, the hour is coming ... 
x 4:21d 1 ... when you will worship neither here nor in Jerusalem 
x 4:22a-b 2 You worship what you do not know; we what we know 
X | 4:22C 1 ... for salvation is from the Jews 
x 4:23 3 The hour is here when true worshippers worship the 
Father in Spirit and truth; the Father seeks them 
x 4:24 2 God is Spirit; one must worship him in Spirit and truth” 
X 425 5 The woman: “I know that Messiah is coming” 
x — 426 Jesus: “I am, the one who is speaking to you" 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 





X 4:27 4 His disciples came and were shocked that he spoke to her 
x 4:28 3 The woman went back to the city and told the people: 
x 4:29 3 "Come and see a man who told me everything I ever 


did. Surely he cannot be the Messiah?" 








x — 4:90 2 They left the city and were coming toward him 
X — 4:31 1 Meanwhile the disciples were urging him: "Rabbi, eat" 
x — 432 2 But he said: “I have food to eat that you do not know" 
x — 4:3 2 They: "Surely no one has brought him anything to eat" 
X — 4:34 3 J: “My food is that I do the will of him who sent me 
X — 4:35 6 I say to you, the fields are ripe for harvest 
x 4:36 3 The one who harvests is gathering fruits for eternal life, 
so that he who sows and who harvests may rejoice 
x 4:37 3 In this the saying is true, ‘One sows, the other harvests’ 
x 4:38 4 I sent you to harvest that for which you did not labor” 
X — 4:39 3 Many Samaritans believed in him due to her testimony 
X — 4:10 3 The Samaritans asked him to stay; he stayed 
X A441 1 And many more believed because of his word 
X 442 4 They said to the woman: “We have heard for ourselves 


and we know that this truly is the savior of the world" 





Since low-intensity cola constitute almost 70 percent of the seventh section, 
the regular intensity of John 4:1-42 is low. It includes only one passage of high 
aural intensity, but in addition there are seven medium-intensity passages that 
also attract attention in public reading. 


Emphasized Passages 
John 42-42 thus includes eight emphasized passages with an aural intensity 
which is higher than the regular intensity of the section. Two of these passages, 
412-14 and 4:36-38, are quite long (ten cola, respectively) and each could be 
interpreted as two or three separate passages, all of which are emphasized. I 
understand them as a two integrated passages, however, since their respective 
segments follow each other without being interspersed by low-intensity cola, 
and due to the fact that they focus upon a common topic throughout the cola. 
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The first emphasized passage is found in 4:3, in which listeners are told, in 
the voice of the narrator: “He left Judea and returned again to Galilee.” It is 
the only emphasized passage in John 4 that does not use the thematic word 
of the part in which it is found. John 4:3 concludes the first introduction of 
John 4, which relates the background of why Jesus left Judea, and it is only in 
the second introduction, in 4:4—6, that the thematic word of the first part is 
introduced. John 4:3 nevertheless attracts the attention of listeners to the fact 
that Jesus has left Judea and is on his way to Galilee, after which the following 
colon (4:4a) introduces the thematic word Laydpeta, "Samaria, in a position 
parallel to “Judea” and “Galilee.” 

The second passage of heightened intensity occurs in 4:9 in part 2 and 
consists of the Samaritan woman’s first question to Jesus: “How is it that you, 
a Jew, ask me, a Samaritan woman, [for something] to drink?” The question 
accentuates two remarkable features of this scene. First, the fact that Jesus 
is in Samaria (this is further stressed by the repetition of the thematic word 
"Samaritan") and interacts with a Samaritan. Second, that Jesus as a man is 
alone with a woman, at a well, which evokes all of the connotations mentioned 
above and leads the woman to play along with the evocative language and 
answer in kind. Despite this, the rough soundscape in which the question is 
pronounced (with a high proportion of dissonant clashes between both vowels 
and hissing consonants) relates a skeptic or even suspicious tone. 

The third emphasized passage is found later in part 2, in 412-14, and com- 
prises the first of the two longer, integrated, emphasized passages of John 4. 
At this point a new thematic word has been introduced: wp, “water.” The 
passage opens with another question to Jesus, again posed by the Samaritan 
woman: "Are you really greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well and 
drank from it himself with his sons and his flocks?" In contrast to the previous 
two questions, in 4:9 (mentioned above) and 4:n (which does not occur in an 
emphasized passage), the enquiry in 412 produces a smooth soundscape and 
is found in cola that are combined into a well-formed period. Although it is a 
leading question to which a negative answer is expected, it nevertheless con- 
veys some mixed signals (negative question versus a smooth aural impression) 
and what may be interpreted as the first move towards a change of heart. A lec- 
tor who focuses upon the erotic nature ofthe meeting at the well might use this 
fact to express the woman's question as enticing and at this point clearly play- 
ing along with the double entendres that Jesus delivers ("Give me something 


34 Or described differently, it introduces the thematic sound Xapap-, since Naydpeta is in 4:9 
varied with the noun Lapapitic/Xapapitys, “Samaritan.” 
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to drink” and “living water”). Following a brief pause after the period, the rest 
of the emphasized passage relates Jesus’ reply: “All who drink from this water 
will be thirsty again, but whoever drinks from the water that I will give him 
will never be thirsty; The water that I will give him will become a well of water 
gushing up into eternal life.” The remarkable frequency of the thematic word 
“water” is clearly noticeable and conveys the fact that it is a double entendre, 
although not necessarily evoking erotic associations.?5 

The fourth passage of heightened intensity is much shorter and occurs in 
part 3, in 4:17d-18a, just after an abrupt turn in the dialogue, which definitely 
renders any erotic connotations invalid. The thematic words of this part are 
£yo, “have,” and évip, "husband." The Samaritan woman confesses that she has 
no husband and Jesus in the two medium-intensity cola states: “You rightly say 
I have no husband, for you have had five husbands.” This statement makes it 
clear to listeners who were at first convinced by the setting of the scene (alone 
man and a woman at Jacob's well) and the evocative language used in it (the 
double entendres) that they have been mistaken and that it revolves around 
something quite different from a betrothal scene. 

The fifth emphasized passage—and the only one that includes high-intensi- 
ty cola—is found in 4:21d-22b, in part 4. It is characterized by constant rep- 
etitions of its thematic word mpooxvvéw, “worship.” The dialogue has again 
changed abruptly and now revolves around cultic matters—how one should 
worship. Jesus’ quote opens in low intensity (4:21b—c), rises to medium inten- 
sity as he readdresses the topic of worship (4:21d), and climaxes in two highly 
symmetric and rhythmic cola of high intensity (4:22a—b) in the voice of Jesus: 
“You worship what you do not know; we worship what we do know.” Shortly 
before this passage (in 4:20), listeners are reminded that Jesus is in Samaria and 
the statement in 4:22a—b actualizes the antagonistic history of Jews and Samar- 
itans. The use of plural pronouns and verbs produces a different impression, 
however, when heard read aloud in an early Christian community. Although 
the employment of the second-person plural *you" may turn listeners to think 
of Samaritans, the contrast between the two and the setting in which the text 
is read invites audiences to understand “we” as those gathered for the public 
reading. They, the listeners, are thus confirmed by Jesus as the ones who wor- 
ship what they do know. John 4:21d supports such an interpretative move on 
the part of the listeners, since it seems to invalidate Jerusalem as the place to 
worship the Father. It thus opens for the conclusion that the gathered commu- 
nity, which is listening to this reading, constitutes the right place of worhip. The 


35 Eslinger, “Wooing,” 170-171. 
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most emphasized passage in John 4—due to its symmetry, rhythm, extreme 
concentration of repetition, and use of deictic pronouns—thus functions as a 
passage of confirmation for those gathered to hear it in public reading. 

The sixth passage of heightened intensity also occurs in part 4, in 4:23-24, 
with only a single interposed colon of low aural intensity after the previous 
emphasized passage (4:22a-b). John 4:23-24 consists of two periods in the 
voice of Jesus, both of which revolve around worship. The first period (4:23) 
describes true worship as something that is characterized by Spirit and truth: 
“But a time is coming and it is now [here], when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in Spirit and truth, for the Father seeks such as these who 
worship him." After a brief pause, the second period (4:24) emphasizes the 
necessity of such worship: "God is Spirit and those who worship him must 
worship in Spirit and truth.” John 4:22a-b and 4:23-24 are good examples 
of how the emphasized passages use thematic words to attract attention to 
some aspect of the topic addressed in that part. In part 4 (419-24), the two 
emphasized passages focus upon the general topic ofthe part, which is worship. 
Moreover, they overshadow issues such as the right place of worship (Mount 
Gerizim or Jerusalem; 4:20—21) and the origin of salvation (“from the Jews,” 
4:22C) by producing a heightened intensity in public reading, which attracts 
the attention of listeners at the points where the question of right worship is 
addressed. 

The seventh emphasized passage is found in 4:29 in part 6; the brief part 5 
(4:25-26) includes neither thematic words not any emphasized passages. Part 6 
describes how the Samaritan woman returns to Sychar and talks to its inhabi- 
tants. The emphasized passage consists of her address: “Come, see a man who 
told me everything that I have done. Surely, that one is not the Messiah?" This 
is the third and last emphasized passage in which the Samaritan woman's voice 
is heard. In all three of these passages, she poses a question (either to Jesus or 
to the inhabitants of Sychar) that partly or entirely revolves around the iden- 
tity of Jesus. In 4:9, she asks how he, as a Jew, can ask a drink of her. In 4:12, she 
inquires somewhat hopefully whether he might be greater than Jacob. Lastly, in 
4:29—after having been spurned by Jesus (in 416) and having misunderstood 
his self-revelation (in 4:26)—she asks her countrymen, in a dissonant sound- 
scape replete with hissing sounds that evoke a sarcastic tone, whether Jesus 
really could be the Messiah. Some of the emphasized passages in John 4 thus 
sustain the focus on the identity of Jesus, which has characterized the gospel 
from the Prologue and onwards. 

The eighth and last passage of heightened intensity in the seventh section 
(4:1-42) occurs in 4:36-38. It is another example of an extended passage on a 
single topic, which sustains the intensity throughout a large number of cola. 
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John 4:36-38 is found in part 7 (after which part 8 completes the section, yet 
without any emphasized passages), which comprises two thematic sounds: 
gay-, from ecbiw, “eat” (in 4:31-33), and epto-/BepiZ-, from Feptopdc/Bepi@w, “har- 
vest” (in 4:35-38). The emphasized passage occurs towards the end of the part, 
in which “harvest” is frequently repeated. Jesus elaborates on the proverb “Four 
months and then the harvest comes" by bringing another saying to the fore and 
relating both proverbs to the addressed second-person plural “you”: “The one 
who harvests is already receiving a reward and he is gathering fruit for eternal 
life, so that the one who sows might rejoice with the one who harvests. For in 
this the saying is true, ‘One is the sower and another is the harvester. I sent you 
to harvest that for which you did not labor. Others have labored, and you have 
entered into their labor" The use of second-person plural pronouns and verbs 
immediately before the emphasized passage (in 4:35c-d) as well as at its end 
(in 4:38a—d) frames it as an address to a plural “you.” 

As indicated above, accounts by Jesus in first- and second-person plural 
can be directed to the listeners by the lector and in many cases—regardless 
of the lector's manner of vocal expression— such statements are received by 
those hearing the text read aloud as directed to them. This is especially true in 
contexts in which the address supports the ideas and identity of the listeners 
and in which it is directed to someone that the listeners can identify with to 
some degree. Thus when Jesus talks to the Samaritan woman in 4:22 and asserts 
that "you" (plural) worship what you do not know, whereas "we" worship what 
we know, listeners in early Christian communities can easily slip into the role 
of “we” and be a part of the positive side of his contrasting statement. When 
Jesus addresses his disciples in 4:38 and declares that he has sent *you" (plural) 
to harvest, they can identify themselves as the recipients of this address as well. 


Aural Intensity in 4:43-54 
The varying aural intensity of the eighth section, 4:43-54, is shown in the chart 
below. It is presented as high, medium, and low intensity. A complete chart of 
the aural intensity of John 1-4 can be found in Appendix 10. 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 





X 443 1 When the two days were over he went to Galilee 

x 4:44 2 Jesus had said a prophet lacks honor in his homeland 
X — 4:145 5 The Galileans welcomed him; they had seen all he did 
x | 4:46 4 Thus he came again to Cana in Galilee 


There was a royal official, whose lay lay ill in Capernaum 


X — 447 5 He begged Jesus to heal his son, for he was dying 
x  4:48a 1 Jesus said to him: 
x 4:48b-c 2 "Unless you see signs & wonders you will not believe" 
X 449 3 The royal official: "Sir, come before my child dies" 
x 4:50 4 Jesus. “Go, you son lives" The man went 
x 4:51 3 His slaves met him and said. "Your child lives" 
X — 452 4 He learned from them the hour when he had recovered 
X 453 3 He realized that it was when Jesus said 'Your son lives' 
X — 454 2 This was the second sign that Jesus did 





John 4:43-54 is even more dominated by low-intensity cola than John 43-42; 
88 percent ofthe eighth section consists of cola of low aural intensity and there 
are no passages of high intensity. The regular intensity of John 4:43-54 is thus 
low, just as in the previous section. There are two passages of medium aural 
intensity that attract attention in public reading. 

The soundscape produced in public reading of the eighth section resembles 
that of the fourth section (213-25). The fourth and eighth sections share an 
extreme propensity for low-intensity cola (94 and 8896, respectively), include 
few medium-intensity passages (one in 2:13-25 and two in 4:43-54), lack high- 
intensity passages altogether, are quite brief (33 and 39 cola), and are charac- 
terized by descriptions of events that are read aloud in the voice ofthe narrator 
(only around 2096 ofthe cola include direct address by Jesus or others). 

John 4:43-54 is not as clearly characterized by thematic words as the preced- 
ing section (4:1-42), although £pyopot (always in aorist with -yA8-) functions as 
such in 4:43-47, as does adtd¢ in 4:50—51. abtd¢ is the only thematic word that is 
used in one of the two emphasized passages, both of which are found in part 2 
(4:46—54) of the section. 

The first emphasized passage occurs in 4:48b—c. It consists of Jesus’ curt reply 
to the royal official, who has just begged Jesus to heal his son: “Unless you see 
signs and wonders, you will not believe.” The second-person plural form of the 
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verbs indicates that the rebuke is not merely directed at the official. Lectors can 
use this fact to distance themselves and the listeners from the royal official, 
whereupon Jesus’ statement is heard as a condemnation of incomplete faith. 
Alternatively, lectors may more clearly direct the rebuke to the listeners and 
thus warn them of building their faith upon the wrong foundation. 

The second emphasized passage of the eighth part is found in 4:51 and 
follows shortly after Jesus has told the royal official: “Go, your son lives.” This 
medium-intensity passage is pronounced mainly in the voice of the narrator, 
who describes what happened when the official had left: “Already when he was 
on his way down, his slaves met him and said ‘Your child lives." The repetition 
(with variation) of Jesus’ statement attracts attention to the fact that Jesus had 
delivered on his promise and healed the son. Shortly after the warning about 
relying upon signs and wonders for one’s faith, such a wonder is described to 
the listeners. 

The juxtaposition of these two emphasized passages indicate that the exis- 
tence of wonders were not uncomplicated. Lectors could use the medium- 
intensity passage in 4:48 to prepare for the second sign, either by redirecting the 
blame to some other “you” and implicitly warn of their behavior or by address- 
ing the passage more clearly to the listeners and thus caution them against a 
mistaken understanding of the sign that soon follows (in 4:51). 


Climax in John 4 

Several scholars and commentators have identified a climax or a climactic 
moment in various passages of John 4. Such interpretations can be compared 
with—and challenged by—the results of a sound analysis of the same text. 

Elizabeth Danna describes how 4:29 frequently is presented as the climax 
of the encounter between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. She does not agree 
with such a depiction, however, since the notion of a climax in 4:29 has de- 
pended upon the notion that the Samaritan woman expresses her faith in Jesus 
as the Messiah in that passage.?9 

Although I agree with Danna in her reluctance to understand the Samaritan 
woman as one who believes in Jesus as the Messiah (a reluctance that is now 
shared by most commentators),3” such a notion need not detract from the 
emphasized nature of 4:29. Indeed, the passage clearly attracts the attention 
of listeners through a combination of homoioteleuton, epistrophe, polyptoton, 
and a series of hissing s-sounds. It is probably a too far-reaching conclusion 


36 Elizabeth Danna, “A Note on John 4:29," RB 106 (1999): 219—223. 
37 See e.g., Kóstenberger, John, 147-150; Witherington 111, John’s Wisdom, 121-122. 
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to state that 4:29 is the climax of 4:1-42, especially since the episodic nature 
of the dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman makes it hard to 
point to a single climax, against which the other passages can be reflected and 
understood. On the other hand, 4:29 is the third of three emphasized passages 
(4:9, 412, and 4:29) pronounced in the voice of the Samaritan woman. Each 
of these passages includes a question that addresses the identity of Jesus, an 
important theme throughout John 1-4. The three passages gradually increase 
the importance of the possible identities; from a Jew, to someone greater than 
Jacob, to the Messiah. 

The significant thing is not whether the Samaritan woman is portrayed as 
believing in Jesus as the Messiah (which she is not); what matters is that she 
expresses such identification. The listeners have heard Jesus' self-revelatory 
statement in 4:26 and they triumph in 4:29, since they have a privileged knowl- 
edge about Jesus from the Prologue. When the Samaritan woman poses the 
skeptic question in 4:29, listeners can appreciate the irony of her expressing 
what she does not understand, whereas they comprehend it. Similar passages 
are found in the first chapter of John, in which John the Baptist denies that he 
is the Prophet, Elijah, or the Messiah. Such instances also include utterances 
of misplaced identification that only the listeners, with their privileged knowl- 
edge, appreciate fully. John 4:29 is not just an emphasized passage, then, but 
arguably the most important one in a series of such interconnected passages in 
John 4 (even if high-intensity cola can be found in 4:22a-b). In that sense, it is 
climactic. 

Other scholars have identified a climax in 4:26, when Jesus somewhat obli- 
quely reveals that he is the Messiah;?? or in 4:39-42, when the Samaritans 
believe because of Jesus' words (rather than the woman's) and pronounce 
that he is the savior of the world.?? Both of these hypotheses seem problem- 
atic, since they identify the climax with a passage that solely consists of low- 
intensity cola. Larsen argues that the whole story of 4:1-42 resembles a typical 
recognition scene and that 4:39-42 expresses the final recognition of Jesus.^? 
Although I agree with his observations of a developed type-scene, I cannot find 
a climactic moment in 4:39—42. The final part of 431-42 appears rather as a nec- 
essary conclusion to round off the type-scene, yet what has been at stake in 4:25, 
4:26, and 4:29—as well as in several other places earlier in the gospel—is the 
identity of Jesus as the Messiah. That issue is resolved with irony in 4:29, at the 


38 Ridderbos, John, 165-166. 
39 Culpepper, John, 143; Larsen, Recognizing, 139. 
40 Larsen, Recognizing, 139141. 
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end of part 6, after which the seventh part (4:30-38) redirects the focus with 
second-person plural statements about the role as harvesters that the disci- 
ples and the listeners should take upon themselves. In that pattern, the low-key 
eighth part (4:39-42) simply rounds the story off (by completing the recogni- 
tion scene), ties up loose ends, and connects the end to the beginning. It does 
not constitute a climax or even an emphasized passage, at least not to listeners 
who hear the gospel read aloud. 


Conclusions 


The fourth chapter of John maintains the pattern of combining continuity and 
discontinuity, which is found throughout the previous chapters. The identity of 
Jesus remains a fundamental issue in John 4, whereas the soundscape diverges 
from that ofJohn 3 and in several ways correlates with features ofJohn 2. Below, 
I summarize some of the most important findings, which include the specific 
soundscape ofJohn 4, the use and impact of thematic words, the consequences 
of passages in first- and second-person plural, how some passages point to the 
importance of the lector in determining how they are understood in public 
reading, and the sustained concentration upon the identity of Jesus. 

The specific soundscape ofJohn 4 provides both continuity and variation for 
listeners hearing it read aloud. Whereas John 3 is characterized by a constantly 
varying soundscape with equal amounts of low- and medium-intensity cola 
as well as a few high-intensity passages, John 4 comprises a vast majority of 
low-intensity cola (7496) and there is only one passage that includes high aural 
intensity. Nevertheless, John 4 includes ten emphasized passages of heightened 
intensity, which attract attention in public reading. Most of these passages are 
delivered in the voice ofJesus or the Samaritan woman. Another distinguishing 
feature ofJohn 3 is the low ratio of cola pronounced in the voice ofthe narrator; 
the majority ofthe chapter consists of direct address in the voice of Jesus, John 
the Baptist, or other characters. John 4 opens with a large section (the meeting 
at the well, in 41—42) characterized by the same pattern as John 3, whereas the 
final section (the second sign, in 4:43-54) is almost exclusively pronounced in 
the voice of the narrator.^! In this, as well as in its briefness and its dominant low 
intensity, the eighth section resembles John 2 (the third and fourth sections). 

John 4 differs from all of the previous chapters in its frequent and systematic 
use of thematic words (and sounds), a fact that is closely connected to the 


41 Section 8 (4:53-54) has the lowest ratio of direct address in all of John 1-4. 
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structure and content of 4:1-42. The seventh section is not only the longest in 
John 1-4, but also includes the highest proportion of parts. The large number 
of parts is mainly related to the intricate and abruptly changing story of the 
meeting between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. Both of them suddenly 
change the topic at several times in the course ofthe dialogue and the narrator 
also interrupts it to introduce other characters and events. The result is a 
frequently and abruptly fluctuating story, which demands much of listeners 
who hear it in public reading. The use of thematic words partially compensates 
for these difficulties. 

Seven of the eight parts in 41-42 include one or two thematic words each; 
the almost constant use of them supports the listeners in navigating the fre- 
quent changes in the dialogue and in perceiving important features of each 
part (for example, the topic addressed at a specific point of the story). The 
abrupt shifts at the beginning of parts 3 and 4 are, for example, met by frequent 
iterations of thematic words that signal the new topic (*husband" in part 3 
and “worship” in part 4). The parts with the most frequent changes (parts 2— 
5, namely 4:7-26) are also characterized by a few dialogue phrases that recur 
frequently, a fact which aids listeners in recognizing the shifts in speaker. 

Lectors cannot easily use thematic words to affect how listeners interpret 
the text. Such words can only rarely be directed to the listeners or manipulated 
through vocal expression. They do assist lectors in other ways, however, pri- 
marily in the preparation for public reading (for example, by indicating the 
main theme of a specific part). Thematic words constitute inherent features 
of a text's sound structures, which the lector will identify in preparation and 
express in public reading, but which are not as easily employed to influence the 
listeners' interpretation as, for example, passages in first- and second-person 
plural. 

The thematic words in John 4 are also linked to a more systematic use of 
connective words than in John 1-3. This is achieved by using existent thematic 
words as connective words, such as "Samaria"/"Samaritan" in the first and 
second part of section 7 and "go [away/out]" in the first and second parts of 
section 8. By employing thematic words in two adjacent parts, they become 
closely connected and listeners receive a noticeable indication that the topic 
of the first part is still relevant in the second. 

Another important feature of John 4, which it shares with earlier chapters, 
is the significant impact of passages in first- and second-person plural. Such 


42 The majority of dialogue phrases in 4:7-26 follow a single set pattern: Aéyet + abtH/avt@ + 
subject. 
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passages can be understood by listeners as directed to them, especially when 
they are pronounced by the lector in the voice of Jesus. The likelihood of 
identification with the “we” or “you” that are addressed in a passage increases 
when the statement supports the convictions and self-understanding of the 
listeners. John 4 includes both first- and second-person plural passages that fit 
this description. For example, Jesus addresses his disciples in 4:38 and declares 
in the context of his account of sowing and harvesting: “I sent you to harvest 
that for which you did not labor" Listeners in early Christian communities can 
slip into the role of “you” and thus identify themselves as the recipients of this 
address, which can easily and fruitfully be transferred to other contexts than 
the one inherent in the story (that of Jesus and his disciples outside of Sychar 
in Samaria). 

The potential effects of first- and second-person plural statements point to 
the importance of the lector in determining how these and other passages 
are understood in a public reading context. Lectors can engage the listeners 
in different ways, even against their will. Although listeners will only identify 
with the addressed “we” or “you” of a passage if it fits their self-understanding, 
lectors can nevertheless direct an uncomfortable first- or second-person plural 
statement to the listeners. John 4 includes a number of such passages, such as 
the emphasized statement in 4:48, in which Jesus addresses the royal official in 
second-person plural: "Unless you see signs and wonders, you will not believe." 
Listeners will not willingly identify with the “you” of such an address, yet a 
lector can nevertheless direct it to them and force them to face the rebuke by 
Jesus. 

There are other passages that can be rendered in different ways by the lector, 
by means of how they are expressed vocally, which influence or even determine 
how they are understood by listeners. John 4 includes many such passages, 
primarily due to the frequency of double entendres and the erotic nature in 
which they can be understood (as a result of how aspects of John 41-42 may 
evoke a betrothal type-scene). Even if a phrase such as the Samaritan woman's 
“Where do you get the living water?" (4:d) can thus be interpreted in several 
ways, listeners who are hearing the gospel read aloud cannot simply choose 
freely between them. Rather, the way in which the lector vocally expresses 
the question—for example, suspiciously, gravely, ironically, or wonderingly— 
guides and limits any such choice. 

Finally, a recurring theme throughout John 1-4 is a concentration on the 
identity ofJesus. In John 4, this theme is maintained and varied in several ways. 
Although a few Christological titles are used ("the Messiah" and "the savior of 
the world"), they are not the primary means of addressing Jesus' identity, as 
in John 1 (and to some extent in John 3). The motif is rather evoked through 
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the questions posed by the Samaritan woman, which are directed either to 
Jesus or to the inhabitants of Sychar, and by the responses of Jesus to questions 
and statements made by her. This theme is primarily concentrated to 4:9-29 
(parts 2-6 of the seventh section), which also includes several other, more 
transitory, themes. 

The identity ofJesus is addressed with gradually increasing labels and phras- 
es, some of which are found in emphasized passages that attract the attention 
of listeners. The theme is picked up in the medium-intensity passage of 4:9, in 
which the Samaritan woman addresses Jesus with a simple “you” and identifies 
him as “a Jew" Jesus’ answer (4:10) indicates that she has not understood his 
true identity, after which she changes her address to "Sir" (411). In the next 
emphasized passage (4:12), she inquires whether he might be greater than “our 
father Jacob.” Following Jesus’ superior knowledge about her prior husbands 
(417-48), the Samaritan woman again addresses him with "Sir" and identifies 
him as "a prophet" (419). When she has described the coming of the Messiah 
(4:25), a statement which clearly indicates that she has not recognized the 
true identity of Jesus, he indicates (4:26) that he is indeed the Messiah. The 
conversation is interrupted, however, and in the next emphasized passage 
(4:29) she asks the inhabitants of Sychar with a sarcastic tone whether Jesus 
really could be the Messiah. His identity is not addressed again until the end 
ofthe section (4:42), when the citizens believe in him and announce him to be 
"the Savior of the world" 

The identity ofJesus is thus an important topic in John 4, especially in 4:9-29, 
yet it is only thrice addressed in emphasized passages (4:9, 4:12, and 4:29), all of 
which include a question posed by the Samaritan woman. More than anything 
else, it is her questions that evoke the identity of Jesus in a gradually magnified 
sense, from a Jew, to someone greater than Jacob, to the Messiah. She is not 
portrayed as believing in all of the identifications she brings forward, yet the 
fact that she expresses them creates irony and imparts a sense of recognition 
among the listeners, who come to John 4 with a privileged knowledge about 
Jesus from the Prologue and, to a lesser extent, from the rest of John 1-3. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conclusions and Implications 


We have reached the end of this study of public reading in early Christianity, the 
lectors who took care of it, and some of the texts that were orally delivered in 
such a manner. Below we will retrace our steps through the preceding chapters 
and examine some of the more significant conclusions drawn in them. We will 
also consider the implications of these results for New Testament studies in 
general. 


Conclusions 


In chapter one, “Introduction,” we noticed that although there is wide agree- 
ment that New Testament writings were regularly delivered orally, no such 
concurrence exists when it comes to the manner in which they were deliv- 
ered orally. We identified the two mutually contradictory descriptions whose 
proponents rarely engage the arguments of the other side: public reading from 
manuscripts and oral performance of a memorized text. We also found that 
imperative questions about the practical details of the delivery event have been 
left without satisfactory answers: Who delivered the texts orally? In what man- 
ner did they do so? How did the delivery affect the listeners’ perception of the 
content? Do the texts themselves contain clues as to how they were delivered? 
How would ancient readers preparing for oral delivery identify and express 
such clues? 

I resolved to try to show that the delivery event regularly consisted of public 
reading and that many of the practical details of public reading can be expli- 
cated through a study from the perspective of the lectors who read the texts 
aloud. I aimed to modify the standpoint of performance criticism as well as 
extend and specify the undeveloped portrayal of public reading that prevails in 
manuscript studies. 

As the first step in studying the public reading of New Testament writings in 
early Christianity we turned to the earliest Christian artifacts, the manuscripts 
in which New Testament writings are found. Chapter two, “Pragmatics of Read- 
ing,” examined practical aspects of manuscripts and how these may have influ- 
enced public reading. Early Christian scribes differed from their Jewish and 
Greco-Roman counterparts by having a clear preference for codices over book 
rolls and by their use of abbreviations and lectional signs that were rare in non- 
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Christian literary manuscripts. During the second century C.E. codices were 
used not only for writings that were coming to be regarded as scripture, but 
were also predominantly chosen for a wider range of literature that comprised 
Old Testament texts, gospels, acts literature, and letters ascribed to apostles. 

We found that reading from ancient scriptio continua manuscripts was a dif- 
ficult task that only a minority of the population could manage and that public 
reading according to the conventions of the time was even more complicated. It 
called for extensive preparation and several skills besides the ability to compre- 
hend written texts. We thus made the significant observation that even fewer 
people could conduct successful public reading than could read at all. Intimate 
familiarity with the texts being read aloud rendered the task easier, yet it nev- 
ertheless involved skills found almost exclusively among lectors. 

The distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts included a wide array 
of abbreviations and lectional signs which affected the task of public read- 
ing. Previous research called such features “reader’s aids,” connected them to 
manuscripts used for public reading, and claimed that they functioned as aids 
in the public reading event. To test this hypothesis, we studied the functions 
of these features and turned to three early Christian manuscripts— 46, P66, 
and 75—to see how they were used. The results indicated that abbreviations 
and lectional signs were employed infrequently, unsystematically, and at times 
in ways that rendered public reading more difficult. We also found that these 
features were not generally confined to manuscripts for public reading, as has 
been previously argued, but appeared repeatedly in manuscripts produced for 
private use, such as opistographs and miniature codices. 

As a result of these findings, I challenged the notion that the distinctive 
features of early Christian manuscripts were included to aid public reading. 
Rather, they reflected, promoted, and created a specific Christian reading cul- 
ture, distinct from the reading cultures of early Judaism and elite Greek and 
Roman circles. One of the crucial results was the hypothesis that the distinc- 
tive features only functioned as "reader's aids" in a more limited way, namely 
that they aided weak readers in private reading. Many abbreviations and lec- 
tional signs functioned as indicators of division and occasionally supported 
the identification and interpretation of unfamiliar words, all of which assisted 
weak readers in their individual study of the texts. Such private reading could 
include the preparation for public reading, yet few of the distinctive features 
of early Christian manuscripts provided any substantial aid (and some even 
proved to be a hindrance) in the actual event of reading aloud for a gathered 
community of listeners. The degree to which such features facilitated public 
reading depended on in what way, with which frequency, and with which con- 
sistency they were employed in a manuscript. 
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The overall conclusion of chapter two was that early Christian communities 
in Greek and Roman cities of the first centuries C.E. were dependent upon 
lectors for successful public reading. The distinctive features indicated that 
these lectors were intimately familiar with early Christian scribal practices and 
in many cases probably were members of the Christian communities in which 
they served. 

In chapter three, “Lectors in Early Christian Communities,” we turned from 
the early Christian manuscripts to focus upon the lectors who used them 
in public reading. We found that public reading was part of a reading cul- 
ture which emphasized the hearing of literature. Literary writings were com- 
posed to be pleasing to the ear and wealthy men and women used lectors 
to read such texts aloud, even if they were highly literate themselves. Lectors 
not only possessed the necessary literacy competence to understand literary 
writings, but also the skills needed to present them in faultless delivery with 
fitting vocal expression. Yet public reading was not solely a venue for satis- 
fying renderings of literary writings, but also a delivery method of necessity, 
since a vast majority of the population had no or only elementary literacy 
skills. 

Although public reading occurred in numerous settings in Greek and Roman 
society, it became even more prevalent and important in early Christian com- 
munities. We found that despite lower literacy levels than average, early Chris- 
tianity gave a prominent place to particular writings and regularly devoted 
time to public reading. All members could thus share in the growing number 
of authoritative writings, regardless of whether or not they were able to study 
them through private reading. 

Conventions of public reading determined who could perform public read- 
ing, in which contexts, and in what manner. We noticed that although authors 
could read their own writings aloud in most settings (except during meals) 
lectors were regularly used for public reading of literary writings written by 
someone else. 

Against the notions of performance criticism, we made the important obser- 
vation that literary writings of most genres—including New Testament texts— 
were delivered through public reading directly from a manuscript and with 
fitting vocal expression. We also found that the notion of “oral performances,” 
which has been advanced by scholars engaged in performance criticism, 
matched only the evidence for how oratory and drama were delivered. Such 
events included a dramatic delivery of a memorized text with accompanying 
gestures, tone of voice, and facial expressions. The delivery of New Testament 
writings in early Christianity did not, however, follow the conventions of such 
oral performances, but rather consisted of public reading. We found that this 
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was confirmed by statements from the New Testament as well as from several 
early Christian authors. 

Both of the mutually contradictory descriptions of how literary writings 
were orally delivered in antiquity, public reading and oral performance, thus 
reflected ancient practices. This contradiction was resolved by connecting the 
two types to different genres. Whereas oratory and drama were regularly com- 
municated in oral performances, other literary genres—and occasionally, ora- 
tory and drama as well—were delivered in public reading. One of the signifi- 
cant conclusions of chapter three was thus that New Testament writings were 
not delivered in oral performances in early Christianity, although oral tradi- 
tions about Jesus may well have been transmitted in such a manner, at least 
prior to the composition of the gospels. 

As we examined ancient sources that describe lectors and their tasks, we 
found that lectors were specially trained public readers of servile status, either 
slaves or freedmen. A number of reasons explained why well-educated men 
and women let lectors take care of public reading. As we have seen, it was a 
complicated task that was always characterized by risk, since contemporary 
conventions stressed that public reading—among other things—should be 
fluent, clear, flowing, and conveyed with fitting vocal expression. It therefore 
called for skills that few possessed, even among the educated. Slaves and 
freedmen with literary duties were highly specialized and lectors received 
training in these skills. Furthermore, although authors could read their own 
works aloud for an audience, to perform a public reading of someone else's 
composition could be considered physical labor, which was preferably left to 
people of servile status. 

By further investigating early Christian literary sources, we found that pub- 
lic reading primarily occurred in early Christian gatherings on Sundays. The 
number of literary writings read aloud in such gatherings increased in number 
during the first and second centuries C.E. We found that they included not only 
Old Testament texts, but also gospels, apostolic letters, and other early Chris- 
tian literature. There was a significant correspondence between the types of 
writings for which the codex was preferred over the book roll and the types of 
writings that were publicly read in early Christian gatherings. 

Having examined the manuscripts in chapter two and the sources about lec- 
tors and public reading in chapter three, we thus arrived at the conclusion that 
early Christian communities in Greek and Roman cities of the first two cen- 
turies C.E. regularly used lectors of servile status for public reading. We found 
that they needed to use lectors, due to the low literacy levels and the fact that 
public reading was a complicated task that involved skills possessed by few. We 
noticed that they wanted to use lectors, due to the strong interest in authorita- 
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tive writings and the religious importance of having them delivered correctly 
and faithfully. Furthermore, we saw that they did use lectors, since the function 
of the reader (probably in the form of lectors and well-educated members) was 
mentioned both in the New Testament and in other early Christian literature, 
and due to the fact that this function by the late second century C.E. was trans- 
formed into the church office of the lector. 

Following the examination of manuscripts and lectors, we turned to a ques- 
tion put forward in chapter one that had yet to be addressed, namely whether 
there was a correspondence between composition and delivery. Phrased dif- 
ferently, can we use information in the New Testament writings themselves 
to understand how they were delivered in public reading? In chapter four, “A 
Method of Sound Analysis,” I answered this question affirmatively and pre- 
sented a method of uncovering the information that lectors used in the prepa- 
ration and performance of public reading. 

Since literary writings were composed not only to be studied silently, but 
also—and perhaps primarily—to be read aloud, it was important to be able 
to aurally comprehend the text’s structure. Listeners perceived a text that was 
read aloud as a linear stream of sound, which they had to process in real time. 
Lectors prepared for public reading by identifying structural components of a 
literary writing, regardless of whether or not these were intentionally conferred 
by the author, and then communicated them through vocal expression in pub- 
lic reading. These components included the fundamental interpretative unit, 
the colon, a complete statement that could be uttered in a single breath, but 
also the comma, a fragment ofa colon, and the period, an artful combination of 
cola that was followed by a brief pause in public reading. 

Higher education, which was initially taught by a grammarian and after 
which students might proceed to a rhetorician, was characterized by analysis 
of literary writings, a process that was necessary for a correct pronunciation of 
them. Literary critics, grammarians, and rhetoricians stressed the importance 
of an accurate analysis of the sounds found ina text and of the manner in which 
they were structured. 

To understand the parts of this literary analysis that constituted a prepara- 
tory step to public reading, we examined the method of “sound mapping,” 
which was introduced by Lee and Scott. Although it presented a significant step 
forward in understanding the analysis of aural structures, we also found that 
its results could be improved with further information from ancient sources of 
literary criticism, grammar, and rhetoric. I thus introduced a more complete 
description of how to reproduce the lector’s analysis of structural components. 
It involved a deeper understanding of commata, cola, and periods, directions on 
identifying and delimiting such units (including their common and acceptable 
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lengths), how to recognize rhythm and tempo shift, as well as a more precise 
characterization of sound quality, especially of the effects of hiatus. 

By also attaching an analysis of aural intensity to sound mapping, we arrived 
at a more comprehensive method of sound analysis. Apart from depicting 
sounds and sound structures of Koine Greek writings, it is able to identify 
which passages attracted most attention in public reading. Once the frequency 
and combination of distinctive aural features in a literary writing have been 
determined, one can describe the shifting soundscape of that text in public 
reading and thereby identify the passages that are emphasized for listeners. 

Having thus found a correspondence between composition and delivery in 
the structural components and aural features that were identified and vocally 
expressed by lectors, we next turned to the Gospel of John. In chapters five to 
eight, we followed the application of the sound analysis method on a New Tes- 
tament text, John 1-4. These chapters demonstrated how we can move from a 
general study of early Christian manuscripts and lectors to a detailed analysis 
of New Testament writings, which renders information about how they func- 
tioned in public reading. We saw that John 1-4 comprises a coherent introduc- 
tion to Jesus and that the shifting soundscape of these chapters affected how 
Jesus is portrayed and understood. One of the most crucial results of chapters 
five to eight was therefore that the method of sound analysis not only proved 
viable, but also managed to produce new insights into the content and theology 
of the text being studied. 

In chapter five, “John 1—Introducing Jesus," we noted that the first chap- 
ter of John opens with an impressive soundscape that fits the content. It does 
not simply introduce the plot and the main character Jesus, as the synoptic 
gospels do, but reveals both the identity and the mission of Jesus already in 
the Prologue. Compared to the other sections of John 1-4, the Prologue pro- 
duces a unique soundscape, which signals transitions with changes in the aural 
impression, includes a large proportion of high-intensity cola, and emphasizes 
three passages that together function as a summary ofthe gospel. The intensity 
recedes in 119-51 and the chapter as a whole includes the most varied sound- 
scape found in John 1-4. Jesus is not very active inJohn 1, but rather becomes the 
object of others' testimony. The lector thus witnesses about him in the voice of 
the narrator, John the Baptist, Nathanael, and the first disciples. The listeners' 
attention is attracted to several emphasized passages, which relate a number 
of titles that describe Jesus’ identity in different ways, such as “the Word,’ "the 
Light,” “the Messiah,” and “Son of God.” 

In chapter six, “John 2—Jesus in Action,” we met a completely different and 
much more muted soundscape. There are no passages of high aural inten- 
sity in John 2, yet four medium-intensity passages break up the otherwise 
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monotonous low-intensity chapter and attract the attention of listeners. 
Whereas the lector related testimonies about Jesus in John 1, he now describes 
Jesus’ activities and listeners can visualize Jesus in action as he performs his 
first sign in Cana and clears the temple in Jerusalem. Jesus is thus more clearly 
portrayed as an active subject in John 2 and three of the four emphasized pas- 
sages are uttered in his voice. These passages function proleptically, establish 
thematic words that recur throughout the gospel, such as “the hour" and “sign,” 
and entrust listeners with insights with which they can interpret later events. 

In chapter seven, “John 3—Jesus in Discourse,” we again noticed a significant 
shift in the soundscape. It becomes more varied and brings Christological titles 
from John 1 to the fore, yet it also includes only three high-intensity passages 
and the voice of the narrator becomes rarer and rarer. John 3 instead comprises 
two large sections that open as dialogues and changes into discourses that are 
either by or about Jesus. The emphasized passages of John 3, which are all 
uttered in the voice of Jesus or John the Baptist, accentuate clear dichotomies. 
The listeners thus hear of the difference between Jesus and humanity, of those 
who have (a right and complete) faith in him and those do not, and of the 
ultimate fate of these two groups. John 3 also picks up a feature that occurred 
in John 1: that of including the listeners with expressions in first- and second- 
person plural. All previous examples can be interpreted as speech directed 
to multiple addressees within the story and it is up to the lector to choose 
whether to direct such cola clearly to the listeners or not. In John 3:7, however, 
the story includes only Jesus and Nicodemus and yet Jesus suddenly makes 
a statement in second-person plural: “You [ópác] must be born again/from 
above.” The plural pronoun indicates that it was probably interpreted as a 
direct address to the listeners hearing the gospel in public reading. First- and 
second-person plural statements are found in several passages following John 
3:7. These instances present the lector with cola that cannot be read aloud 
without imparting a specific interpretation upon the listeners, a fact which will 
be discussed below. 

In chapter eight, “John 4—Jesus in Samaria,’ we examined the longest of 
the studied chapters of John and again observed fresh changes in the sound- 
scape, which came to be more uniform. Only one passage in John 4 includes 
cola of high aural intensity, yet there are nine medium-intensity passages that 
also attract the attention of listeners. Most of the chapter consists of a single 
section, which relates the story about the meeting between Jesus and a Samar- 
itan woman at a well outside Sychar in Samaria. The fast-changing story and 
its multi-layered dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman are char- 
acterized by a frequent and systematic use of thematic words. The persistent 
repetitions of thematic words assist the listeners in navigating the abrupt shifts, 
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as well as accentuate important or new topics introduced to the story. The the- 
matic words are examples of compositional features that are picked up by the 
lector and vocally expressed to the listeners in public reading, and which clarify 
the aural structures of the composition. Thematic words are also occasionally 
turned into connective words, which alert the listeners to the fact that a topic 
from a previous part is retained and still relevant. John 4 includes new and 
clearer examples of first- and second-person plural statements by Jesus, which 
lectors can use to engage the listeners in various ways, both as affirmations and 
as rebukes. The emphasized passages of John 4, almost all of which are uttered 
in the voice of Jesus or the Samaritan woman, maintain focus upon the identity 
of Jesus, a topic which recurs throughout John 1-4. 

The four chapters about John 1-4 included more than analyses of the sound- 
scape, however; they also raised questions about how we identify a climax in a 
passage or a chapter, whether large chiastic structures are perceivable in pub- 
lic reading, how the presence of periods or euphonious and dissonant sounds 
affects the interpretation of a passage, to what extent the results of sound anal- 
ysis can substantiate or confute other interpretations, and how to understand 
the lector’s role in limiting or even determining the listeners’ scope for inter- 
pretation of a passage. These queries are marks of the viability of the sound 
analysis method and they indicate that it has more to offer in terms of under- 
standing the texts as well as the situations in which they were communicated 
through public reading. 

The analyses of aural intensity dispute modern identifications of a singular 
center or climax in a chapter and raise the question of how climactic passages 
can be positively identified. Several passages in John 1-4 have been described 
as "pivotal" or “a climax"; for example, 114 (the Word became flesh), 1:41b 
(Andrew’s statement “I have found the Messiah"), 313 (no one has ascended 
into heaven except ... the Son of Man), 4:26 (Jesus: “I am, the one who is 
speaking to you"), and 4:39-42 (the Samaritans recognize Jesus as the savior of 
the world). These examples all have in common that they represent passages 
of low aural intensity, which do not attract the attention of listeners in public 
reading. The analyses of aural intensity have demonstrated that each chapter, 
at least in John 1-4, includes several emphasized passages and that these are 
not always identical to the ones we initially would identify as climactic. 

Ihave demonstrated that the use of sound analysis can result in conclusions 
that question or invalidate earlier interpretations. For example, I have disputed 
the viability of identifying large chiastic structures in New Testament writings. 
Itis almost impossible to hear such structures and, even in a text read silently, 
one can only begin to recognize them well into the second half of the purported 
structure. Consequently, the idea that the main point of a large chiastic struc- 
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ture is found at its center is called into question in all but the briefest and most 
pointed chiasmi, such as the aurally perceptible—and thus valid—example in 
John 12-2. The notion that the entire Prologue should be regarded as a single, 
large chiasmus or chiastic structure has, however, been shown to be flawed. 
Similarly, I have questioned the dubious dichotomy between “poetic lines” and 
prose (for example, in John 11-5 as compared to 1:6) as well as the demarcations 
of an early Christian hymn within the Prologue. Both of these latter issues relate 
closely to the degree of rhetorical figures and distinctive aural features found 
in a passage and thus to its aural intensity. Such issues would benefit from a re- 
examination which is more sensitive to the media culture of early Christianity. 

In other instances, the results of sound analysis support a specific solution 
to an interpretational problem, such as with 6 yéyovev in the first part of the 
Prologue. As indicated by the sound analysis in chapter five, it is improbable 
that an ancient lector would interpret 6 yéyovev as part of 1:3b. Without 8 
yéyovev, 1:4a cannot function as an independent colon and if does not do so, 
the gradatio which begins in1:4a is obscured and impaired. Sound analysis thus 
supports, as well as provides additional arguments in favor of, the notion that 
6 Yéyovev belongs to 1:4a. 

The field of sound analysis moreover advances new features, which are pre- 
viously unknown or have not yet been substantially presented and integrated 
into the analysis of the New Testament. I have considered the effect of cola 
that are combined into periods, which lectors could find in at least seventeen 
places in John 1-4. To my knowledge, periods have not previously been sys- 
tematically identified and analyzed in New Testament writings. Lee and Scott 
provide the only monograph that takes them into account, yet they combine 
all cola into periods and thus fail to recognize that periods are examples of par- 
ticularly well-turned passages. Sound analysis provides a substantial emenda- 
tion in terms of considering several aspects—and consequences—of periods. 
As I have demonstrated in chapter four, periods are well-turned passages that 
the lector can recognize and express vocally, but they are also occasions for 
pauses in the reading as well as for interaction between the lector and the lis- 
teners. 

I have also taken the effects of euphonious and dissonant sounds into con- 
sideration. This involves the aural impact of vowels, concentrations of hissing 
sounds, and of consonant and vowel clashes, which are often found in situ- 
ations where they affect the impression and interpretation of the passage. I 
have identified several such passages with a dissonant soundscape, for exam- 
ple, John 1:50 (Jesus to Nathanael: “Do you believe because I told you that I 
saw you under the fig tree?"), 2:4b—c (Jesus to his mother: “Woman ... my hour 
has not yet come"), 3:6 (Jesus to Nicodemus: "That which is born of the flesh 
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is flesh ...”), and 4:29b-c (the Samaritan woman to her neighbors: “Surely, that 
one is not the Messiah?"). Interestingly enough, many of the dissonant passages 
consist of direct address, rather than narrative, and they are frequently spoken 
by Jesus. The rough nature of the address, which was vocally expressed by the 
lector, may well have caused listeners to interpret these statements and ques- 
tions as doubtful, dismissive, or even antagonistic. This has not been taken into 
account in previous interpretations of these passages. 

Some passages produce a soundscape that remind us of how imperative the 
lector was for determining how it was heard and understood by listeners. I 
have, for example, identified passages that do not reveal with which voice they 
are intended to be pronounced. This is especially the case in 116-18 (either 
John the Baptist or the narrator), 316-21 (Jesus or the narrator), and 3:31- 
36 (John the Baptist or the narrator). In instances such as these, the lector 
played an essential role for how the passage was understood. Despite the fact 
that the text itself does not resolve the issue of voice, a choice nevertheless 
had to be made by the lector. This also means that ancient audiences that 
heard the gospel read aloud were never given the opportunity to choose freely 
between the interpretational options of these passages as we do. That choice 
was always made by the lector, intentionally or not. An application of sound 
analysis cannot solve the problem of voice in passages such as 116-18, 3:16-21, 
and 3:31-36, yet it can rephrase it in terms of ancient media culture and again 
direct our attention to the important role played by lectors. 

The impact of the lector was even more critical in situations when he could 
limit or even determine the listeners' scope for interpretation of a passage. 
This applied in a general sense to all passages, yet first- and second-person 
plural statements were especially sensitive to the lector's interpretation—and, 
indeed, decision—since they could be addressed directly to the listeners. If 
vocally expressed without clear reference, listeners could even interpret such 
passages as directed to themselves, especially when they were pronounced by 
Jesus and when the address supported the convictions and self-understanding 
of the listeners. In other cases, a lector could choose to direct a passage to 
the listeners, according to or against their will. A positive example of this is 
found in a statement by Jesus in 3:11b—c, “We speak of what we know and we 
testify to what we have seen,” a passage that most listeners would probably 
appreciate being included in. A negative example occurs in 4:48b-c, when 
Jesus rebukingly declares: “Unless you see signs and wonders, you will not 
believe." Few listeners would presumably identify themselves as the recipients 
of this passage, yet a lector could nevertheless direct it to them and thus 
force them to face Jesus' reprimand. Examples such as these should direct our 
attention to the imperative role played by lectors in the public reading of New 
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Testament writings in early Christianity, a topic that awaits further research 
and consideration. 

Finally, then, we have retraced our steps through the study and found that 
many of the problems and questions raised in chapter one were productively 
addressed by an examination of public reading from the perspective of the lec- 
tor and by the application of a method of sound analysis. We have seen that 
both of the two mutually contradictory descriptions of how New Testament 
writings were orally delivered in early Christianity reflect ancient practices. 
Whereas oral performances were only used for oratory and drama, however, 
public reading was a viable delivery type for New Testament writings, since it 
was used in a number of contexts for all genres of literary writings. Evidence 
from the New Testament and other early Christian sources confirmed this con- 
clusion. We found that lectors of servile status were regularly used in both 
Christian and non-Christian settings for public reading, a task which called 
for extensive education and a number of skills beyond basic reading compe- 
tence. We also observed how the sound mapping of Lee and Scott was advanced 
and expanded into a method of sound analysis, which—among other things— 
proved capable of elucidating the question of correspondence between com- 
position and delivery. The analyses of John 1-4 verified the effectiveness of the 
sound analysis method and demonstrated its relevance not only for studying 
public reading and the efforts of lectors, but also for gaining new insights into 
the theology of New Testament writings. 


Implications for Further Research 


The potential implications of this study—whether in terms of reading cul- 
ture, sound analysis, aural intensity, or lectors in early Christianity—are many. 
Below I will merely point to some that I find particularly interesting and 
promising. 

The method of sound analysis has proven to be highly useful for illustrat- 
ing sound structures, understanding the correspondence between composition 
and delivery, and providing new insights into the text being analyzed. It pro- 
vided ample results when applied to John 1-4, yet it remains to be tested—and 
to yield further results—on other types of texts. John 1-4 includes narrative, 
dialogue, and discourse, but will the method work as well on some ofthe rhetor- 
ically more intricate letters of the New Testament? The fact that it could be 
applied effectively to the Prologue of John, with its complex and overlapping 
rhetorical figures and aural features, suggests that it indeed can be successfully 
employed on letters such as Hebrews and Romans. 
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As indicated in chapter five, the results of sound analysis raised questions 
regarding the validity of reconstructions of an early Christian hymn in the Pro- 
logue. The presence of hymnic passages and fragments in various New Testa- 
ment writings is no longer taken for granted, yet it is commonly presumed for at 
least Philippians (2:6-11), Colossians (135-20), and the Gospel of John (various 
suggestions about parts of the Prologue). A thorough re-examination of these 
and other potential hymnic passages with the help of sound analysis would 
provide important information on the existence and character of hymnic pas- 
sages. Such a study would profit from the ability of sound analysis to investigate 
the type of literary seams that are presumed in the descriptions of how hymnic 
passages have been integrated into New Testament writings. 

The scope of this study prevented a thorough examination of style and its 
relation to sound analysis and delivery. Ancient sources of literary criticism and 
rhetoric identify style as an important feature in the correspondence between 
composition and delivery of literary writings. Stylistic analysis thus has the 
potential of providing significant information about the public reading of New 
Testament writings. As noted earlier in this study, Lee and Scott's application of 
style to sound mapping is however unsatisfactory and needs to be reconsidered. 
A more profitable approach would be to begin with the predominant first- 
century C.E. system of stylistic levels and establish a method of stylistic analysis 
of New Testament writings that can be employed as a part of sound analysis. 


Appendices 


APPENDIX 1 


Transcription of Leaf 3 Verso of B66' 


TW1Y CTPAPEICAECOICKAIOEACA 
MENOCAY TOY CAKONOYCOYNTACAY 
TWAETELAYTOIC> TIZHTELTALOL 
NEEIMANAY TW pPABBELOAETE TE 
MOE PMHNEYOMENONAIAACKA> 
ACNOYMENEICKAETEIAY TOICEPX e» 
COXAIKALOYECOAT HAOANOYNKAL 
ECLAXNNNOYMENEL KAINA PAY TW 
€MEINAN THNHMEPANEK ELNHN 
WM PAHNW CAEKA'TH HNANAPEACO 
AKEXPOCCIMMNOCNETPOYEIC> 
EK TWNAYOTMNAKOYCANTWN 
NA PATMANNOYKAIAKOXAOYOHCH ~ 
TWNAYTWEYPICKELOYTOCNPWTO | 
TONAAEAPONTONIALONCIMMNA 
KAINETEIAY TWEYPHKAMENTON 
MeCOINHOCOTINMSOOPMHHEy? 
OMENONX CHrATENAY TONNPOC 
TONINEMBACYACAYTW OICEINE | 
CYEICIMMNOYCIWANNOYCYKAH 
SHCHKHPACOEPMHNEYETAL 


1 The leaf comprises John 1:37-42. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Text from Appendix 1 without Distinctive Features 


TWIHCOYCTPAPEICAEOIH 
COYCKXAXIOCXCAMCHOCAY 
TOYCRKOROYOOYNTAC 
AYTOMAETEIAYTOICTIZAT 
ELTALOINE ELTIANAY TOD PAB 
BELOXET ETEMEOEPMHNEY 
OMENONAIAACKAARETIOY 
MENEICAETEIAY TOICE px 
ECOAIKALOY ECOALHACAN 
OYHKXICIAAHTIIOYMENSEI 
KAITIAPAY TOM EMEINANTHN 
HME PpANEK EINHN® pAHN 
MCAKEKATHANANA PEXCO 
AAEXRPOCCIMWNOCNHETpPOY 
E1CERTMONAYOTOMONAKOY 
CXN'TOHTIAPXICOXHHOYKXAI 
AKOROYOEHCANTOMNAY TO 
e€YPICKELOYTOCIPW® TON 
TONAAEXRPONTONIAION 
CIM@MNAKAINET EIAY TO 
EYPHKAMENTONMECCI 
ANOEC TINMEGEPMHNEY 
OMENONX plc Tocoy Toc 
HrATENAY TONTIPOC TON 
IHCOYNEMBAECYACAYTWO 
InCOYCEINENCYEILCIMMN 
OYIOCIMANNOYCYKAHOH 
CHKHPACOEPMHNEYETAL 
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APPENDIX 3 


Transcription of Leaf 48 Recto of B75' 


KATA BAINONKAIMENONENAY TONOY 
TOCECTINOBANTIZMNENTNIATIWM KA 
TM EOPAKAKAIMEMAPTY PHKAOTIOY TOC 
ECTINOYCTOYOCY:THENAYPploONEIC TH 

XEl1EMDANNHCKALEK TWNMACHTWNAY 
TOYBKAIEMBACYACTWIYNEPINA TOY 
TIAETELIAECOAMNOCTOYOY KAIHKOY 
CANOIAYOAY TOYMACHTAIAAAROYNTOCKAL 
HKOXOYEHCANTWIY CTPAPEICAEOICKAL 
OEXCAMENOCAY TOY CAKOXOYOOYNTAC. 
NETEIAY TOICTIZHTEITE OIA€€ITIANA y 
TW PABBEL ONETETAIMEOS EPMHNEYOME 
NONAIAACKAXAENOYMENEIC AETELY TOIC 
Epx ECOEKAIOY ECOE HAOANOYNKAICIAAN 
NOYMENEIKAINA PAY TO EMEINAN THN 
HME PANEK EINHN.W pAHN®WCAEKATH 
HNANAPEACOAAEAHPOCCIMWNOCNETPOY 
E1CEK TWNAYOTWNAK OY CANTWM NMA pr 
IWANNOYKAIAKOAOYOH CANTWNAY TW 
EY pICKElLOY TOCNPW TONTONAAEXRPON 
TONIAIONCIM WNAKAIAELFEIAY TWEY PH 
KAMEN TONMECCIANOEC TINMEO’EpMH 
N€YOMENONXC HrATENAY TONMpOC TON 
IN'EMBXACYACACAYTWOICEINENCYEICI 
MMNOY10CIWANNOYCYKAHOEHCHKHPAC 
OE€PMHNEYETAINETPOC THENAYPplONH 

SEEXHCENEZEAXAGCEINELC THNTFAAILAAIAN 
KALEY PICK E1IPIAINNONKAIAErElAY TW 
OICAKOXOYOEIMOL HNAECOPIAINNOCHA 
NOBHACAIAAEK THCMOAE W CANA PEOY 


1 This transcription displays 30 lines (of a total of 43) with John 1:33-44. 
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APPENDIX 4 


Text from Appendix 3 without Distinctive Features' 


KA TABAINONKAIMENON 
ENAYTONOYTOCECTIN 
OBANTIZWMNENNNEYMATI 
ATIMKAT WEOPAKAKAIME 
MAPTYPHKAOTIOY TOCE 
CTINOY1IOCTOYeEOYTH 
ENAY PlONEIC THX ELL WANN 
HCKAIEK TWNMAOHTWNAY 
TOYBHTAKAIEMBAECYACTW 
IHCOYNEPINA TOY TIAET El 
INGOAMNOC TOYOYKAILHK 
OYCANOIAYOAYTOYMAOH 
TAIAAROYNTOCKAIHKOXROY 
OHCANTWIHCOYCTPAPEIC 
NEOIHCOYCKAIOEXCAMEN 
OCAY TOYCAKOXOYOOYNT 
XRCAELTEIAY TOICTIZHTEITE 
OIA€€ITIANA Y TW PABBELO 
NETETAIMEGEPMHNEYO 
MENONAIAACKAXRENOYMEN 
E1ICXKETEIAY TOICE pX ECOE 
KA1OYECOEHAOANOYNKAL 
€IAANTIOYMENEIKAIUIUApA y 
TO €M€INANTHNHMEpAN 
EKEINHNWPpAHNWCAEKATH 
HNANAPEACOAAEAPOCCI 
MMNOCNETpOYEICEK TWN 
AYOTWNAKOYCANTOMNNA 


1 This transcript displays the first 18 lines of Appendix 3, comprising John 1:33-40. 
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APPENDIX 5 


Transcription of Leaf 23 Verso of B46' 


AITIANOYK ENAICXYNETAIAKEAPOYC 
AY TOY CKAXAEIN AEP WNANATPEAW TOO 
NOMACOY TOICAAEAHOICMOYENMECWEK 
KAHCIACYMNHC WCE’ KAINAAINEPWECO 
MAINENOLOWCENAY TWKAINAAINIAOYEP W 
KALTANIAIAIAAMOLEA WK ENOOCG ENELOYN 
TANALAIAK EK OINWNHKENAIMATOCKAL 
CAPKOC’KAIAYTOCNA pANAHCIWCMETECXE- 
TMNAY TMNINAAIA TOY OANA TOYKATAPCH 
CHTONTOK PA TOCEX ONTA TOY OANA TOY "TOY 
TECTINTONAIABOXONKAIANAAAAZH 
TOY TOY COCOIPOBWOANATOY AIANAN 
TOC TOY ZHNENOX OIHCANAOYAEIAC OYPAP 
AHTOYAPT EA WNENIAAMBANE TAL AAAA 
CNEPMA TOCABPAAMENIAAMBANE TAIL OO€N 
W PElAENKATANANTA TOICAAEAPOICOMOL 
WOHNAT INACACHMWNPENHTAIKAINIC TOC 
ApxleEpeyC TANPOC TONONEIC TOEIAACKEC 
OATTACAMAPTIACTOYAAOY ENWPA pnenoee 
AY TOC NEIPACEEIC AYNA TALTOICNEIPAZO 
M€NOICEOHOHCAI OGCENAAEAPOIATLIOIKAH 
CEWCENOYPANLOYME TOX OV KA TANOHCATE 
TONATIOC TOAONKAIA pX Ee pEeA THCOMOAOTI 
^CHMQONIHRNTIILCTONON'TA TOTIOIHCAN'TI 
AY TONOCKAIMOYCHCCNTUODOIKOXY'TOYTIAel 
ONOCTA poy TOCAOZ HCNAPAMWYCHNHE1 
W 'TAIKACOCONNAEIONA TIMHN TOY OK OY 


1 The leaf comprises Heb 2:1-3:3. 
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APPENDIX 6 


Text from Appendix 5 without Distinctive Features' 


AITIANOYKENAICXYNETAI 
RAEXRPOYCAY TOYCKAAEIN 
NEP WNANAPFEAXW TOONO 
MACOYTOICAAERAPOICMOY 
ENMECWEKKAHCIACYMNH 
C@WMCEKAINAAINEPWECOMAL 
NENOLOWCENAYTMWKAINAR 
INIAOY Er WKALITANAIAIAX 
MOLEAMKENOGEOCENE1 
OYNTANAIAIAK EK OINWNH 
KENAIMA TOCKAICAPKOCKAL 
AY TOCNAPANAHCIWCMET 
ECXENTWNAYTWNINAAIA 
TOYOXNA TOYKATAPCPHCH 
TONTOK PA TOCEXONTATOY 
OANA TOY TOY TEC TINTON 
AIABOKONKAIANAAKAZH TOY 
TOY COCOIPOBWOEANATOY 
AIANANTOC TOY ZHNENOX 
OIHCANAOYAEIACOYTAPAH 
NOYATTEX WNENIAAMBANE 
TAIAAAACTIE PMA TOCABPA 
AMENIAAMBANE TALOGEN 
WM PEINENKATANANTA TOIC 
RAEAGPOICOMOIWOHNALINA 


EXYEHMONTIENHRTAIKRALTIILC 


1 This transcript displays the first 17 lines of Appendix 3, comprising Heb 2:1-17. 
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APPENDIX 7 


Colometric Transcription of John 13-14 in 35 Cola 


11 év dipyf) hv 6 Adyos 
xal 6 Aóyoc Hv npòç Tov Gedv 
xai Beòç Hv 6 Adyos 


1:3 m&vtot ÕL adbtod éyévevo 


XU aoe 


a 

b 

c 
1:2 a odtog hv èv dpyfj mpdc Tov Gedv 

a 

Nar ucc LP ; 

b xai yxwpiç abtod eyeveto 0088 £v 6 yéyovev 

13c/4a évadt@ Cory Hv 
n D, = Ao 3 ji ^. ^ HJ , 

b xai Cor hv 16 pds cv àvOpomov 
i5 a Kal TO PAC Ev TH oxotig pavet 

b xaty oxotia adtd où xatéàaßev 
1:6 &yévero dvOpwros deo to uévoc napà Geod 
övopa AUTH Twdvvys 
1:7 obtog HAGE elc paptuplov 
va paptupyoy nepi tod Pwtd¢ 
tva návteç tlotevowow 8U adtod 
1:8 obx Ñv exetvos TÒ PAS 
oA’ iva Laptupyon nepi Tod Pwtd¢ 
1:9 hy Tò AS TO dAnOvdv 
8 pwtiler ndvra dvOowmov, 
epxomevov elc TOV xócyov 
1:10 év TO xóouw Hy xol 6 xdopog 8U adtod éyéveto 
xal 6 xóopoç AVTOV OVX ëyvw 
11 eic xà (Sta HAGev 
xal ot tot adtov od mapehaBov 
112 dcot dé EhaBov avtov 
F eee —Á "NES 
Edwxev adtois eouciav téxva Beo yevécOot 
toig rto ceDoUcty elc TÒ övoua oro roO 
113 ol obx 26 aiuátwv 
ovde ¿x 0g pottoc cotpxóc 
ovde Ex GeAnLatos dv8póc 
OM’ èx Oeod EvevvnSyoav 
114 xai 6 Aóyoç càp& Eyéveto 
xoi &cxY|vocev ¿v yutv 

vu ; M" Vet 

xoi Benodueda thy SdEav adtod 


aa c',?* Doc» arva c» c»o0cm»P»c»o0ctm5cs9SmEm 


SdEav wç povoyevods apd morcpóc, rv jov xdtprcoc xai slo 
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APPENDIX 8 


Colometric Transcription of John 1311214 in 11 Cola’ 


11 


1:2-3b 


1:3¢/4a—5 


1:6 


1:7 


1:8 


1:9-10 


1:11 


1:12 


1:13 


114 


2 2 ^8 £ I XN L at A A À M ji y. H d 

ev AEX Hv 6 Aóyoç xoi ó Aóyoc Hv mpóc tòv Dedv xai BEd Åv ó Adyos 

obtog Åv £v doy npòç Tov 066v ndvra BU adtod tyéveto xol ywpiç adtod 
éyéveto ode ëv 


8 yéyovev v orbc Cor} Hy xai Y) Cory Hv Tò PHS x&v avopwnwy xol Td PAS 
ev TH oxotin qatvet xai Y oxotia AdTO od xaTEAABEV 


éyéveto dvOpwrtos deo xo uévoc napà 000 övopa avt Iwdvvyg 
obtog HAGE elc paptuplav iva paptuphoy nepi Tod pwtdg tva mévteg 
Totevowow OU avtod 
oOx Ñv éxetvos TÒ pS GAA’ Iva aptuphoy nepi Tod pwtòç 
Åv Tò PAs Tò dAnOwvòv 8 pwtičer návta ğvðpwrov, epydpevov elc Tov xóspov 
&y TH xóouw Hv xai óxóopoç 8U abtod éyéveto xal 6 xdapog adbtov obx Eyvw 
eic và Wia HAGEv xal of ior adtdv od mapéAaBov 
Scot òè EAaBov adtdv Bwxev adtois €Eovctav téxva Oeod yevécOot 
toig MatEvovaw elc TÒ övoua adtod 
ol ox 2& aiuátTwv obdé &x beAnpatos capnds obdE ex OeAnpatos dvdpd¢ 
OM’ èx Oeod EyevvnOyoav 
xal 6 Aóyoc capE żyéveto xai żoxývwoev ev Hutv xai Cbeacdpeba THY SdEav 
adbtod SdEav we povoyevods mapk natpdc, rv orc xdprroc xad dw sla 


1 The colometric delimitation of this transcription is based upon the punctuation found in 75 


(Leaf 47, recto and verso). 
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APPENDIX 9 


A Summary of the Steps Used in Sound Analysis 


Step 1—Delimit Cola 


The colon connects words into a complete statement which can be uttered in a sin- 
gle breath. It frequently coincides with a clause, yet it can encompass multiple clauses. 
Cola are sense units with a limited extent—they are pronounceable in a single 
breath—which can, but do not have to, be combined into periods. 

Cola are distinguished in the sound map by comprising an entire line and are thus 
delimited by line breaks. A colon has the following characteristics: 


an entire clause with at least one verbal form and its related elements 
the verbal form does not have to be a finite verb 
the verbal form can be implied (for example elliptically or through the omission 
of a form of elut) 
the common length of a colon is within the range 9—23 syllables 
a colon should always be pronounceable in a single breath 
the acceptable length of a colon includes 7-30 syllables 


A comma cannot usually stand on its own. It has the following characteristics: 


it does not have to include a verbal form 
it usually consists of 1-6 syllables, but it can be up to 9 syllables in length 


it cannot, in most circumstances, constitute a line on its own 


Step 2— Identify Periods 


The period is an artistic arrangement of cola (or of a single colon) which only roughly 
corresponds to a sentence. The difference between periods and sentences lies in the 
sophisticated composition of a period; periods have a circuital structure or at least a 
rounding at the end, which connects the end with the beginning and integrates them. 

Periods are distinguished in the sound map by a frame around them and a narrow 
blank line after each of them. A period has the following distinguishing marks: 


a bending back at the end 
at least one of the following period features: 
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elongation (a long final colon) 
hyperbaton (an inversion of regular word order) 
symmetry (juxtaposition of corresponding sounds or of entire cola) 


A well-formed period has the following distinguishing marks: 


a bending back at the end 
at least two of the following period features: 
elongation (a long final colon) 
hyperbaton (an inversion of regular word order) 
symmetry (juxtaposition of corresponding sounds or of entire cola) 
rhythmic clausula (the final colon ends with complete metric foot) 


Step 3— Identify Sound Patterns 


Sound patterns include repetitions of phonemes, syllables, words, or phrases. These 
patterns help delimit sound groups, especially the large sound groups of parts and 
sections, and are assisted by the content conveyed by the sounds as well by connective 
sounds (namely sounds/words which occur at the end of a group and at the beginning 
of the next). Sound patterns can undergo several observable stages: 


formation 
repetition of a phoneme, syllable, word, or phrase (if it is noticeable enough) 
establishes a sound pattern 

variation 
minor changes to the pattern, which preserves its basic form 

modification 
arearrangement or change to some ofthe pattern components, without changing 
the fundamental form of the pattern itself 

transformation 
a more substantial change to the structure of the pattern, which is thereby 
adapted for another purpose (for example to initiate a new sound group or 
establish a similar, yet distinct, sound pattern) 


A special type of sound pattern consists of repetitions that receive emphasis. These 
repetitions are distinguished in the sound map by placing them in similar positions 
in different cola and, in some cases, by color (especially of thematic sounds and 
particularly noticeable words/sounds). The repetitions that receive emphasis are: 
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beginning and ending sounds (sounds repeated at the beginning and at the end of 
a sound group) 
guide emphasis to the repeated words 
occasionally function as connective sounds 
parallel sounds (sounds in parallel positions in several cola or commata within a 
sound group) 
stronger emphasis when repeated several times in close proximity 
thematic sounds (semantically interesting words or short phrases that are repeated 
in one or several larger sound groups) 
these are repeated in a limited context in which the content that they convey 
is significant (and are thus distinguished from mere frequent words, such as 
xat) 
exceptional sounds (sounds that receive emphasis by clearly deviating from an 
established pattern or from what is otherwise expected to follow) 
these are analyzed in step 4 


Step 4— Describe Sound Quality 


The sound quality of a passage affects its perceived euphony (or dissonance) and 
whether it attracts the attention of listeners. Sound quality is affected by the following 
characteristics: 


euphonious sounds, the frequent or striking recurrence of a smooth letter: 
a vowel (especially a long vowel) 
A, X, T, p, orc 
euphonious sounds are distinguished with red letters in the sound map 
dissonant sounds, the frequent or striking recurrence of a disagreeable letter: 
the rough 6, 9, or x 
the hissing & c, or p 
dissonant sounds are distinguished with red letters in the sound map (frequent 
s-sounds are indicated with bold type when they are displayed together with 
consonant clashes) 
hiatus, clashes of vowels between words 
only clashes of long vowels are disagreeable 
hiatus is distinguished with orange letters in the sound map; dissonant hiatus is 
marked with red letters 
clashes of consonants between words, of which only the following are disagreeable: 
clashes between harsh letters (0, v, and x) 
clashes between hissing letters (the s-sounds c, £ and p) 
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clashes between v and a consonant other than c or C 
consonant clashes are distinguished with blue letters in the sound map; disso- 
nant consonant clashes are marked with green letters 
exceptional sounds (sounds that receive emphasis by clearly deviating from an 
established pattern or from what is otherwise expected to follow), for example: 
a distinct pattern modification or transformation (or a less striking modifica- 
tion/transformation of a very distinct pattern) 
contrastive resolution of a highly structured exposition or enumeration 
onomatopoetic words that occur frequently or in a distinct position 


Final Step—Analyze Aural Intensity 


Aural intensity describes the shifting soundscape ofa literary writing in public reading 
and how some passages are emphasized. It is examined with the help of distinctive 
aural features, which are compositional features that attract emphasis in the public 
reading of a composition. The frequency and combination of distinct aural features 
determine the degree of aural intensity in a passage. The distinctive aural features are 
(presented in groups of related features): 


Repetition 

homoioteleuton 
several repetitions of sounds at the end of words in parallel position across 
multiple cola 

anaphora 
repetition of sounds/words at the beginning of cola 

mesodiplosis 
several repetitions of sounds/words in the middle of cola (or combination with 
another figure or noticeable quality) 

epistrophe 
several repetitions of sounds/words at the end of cola (or combination with 
another figure or noticeable quality) 

isocolon 
several cola of similar length, either in close proximity or linked by another 
feature 


Sound Quality 
clashes of letters 
frequent clashes of long vowels or of disagreeable consonants (between 6, p, and 
x; 9, & and i; or v and a consonant other than c or C) 
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euphonious and dissonant sounds 
frequent or conspicuous examples of euphonious letters (vowels and A, x, 7, p, 
and 1) or dissonant letters (6, , and x; c, & and tp) 

exceptional sounds 
sounds which clearly deviate from an established pattern or from what is other- 
wise expected to follow 


Rhythm 
the existence of noticeable prose rhythm 
established by isocolon, anaphora, epistrophe, homoioteleuton, alliteration, asso- 
nance, and rhythmic clausulae (yet weakened by hiatus and consonant clashes) 


Well-Formed Period 
the existence of a well-formed period, which includes: 
bending back at the end and 
at least two of the following period features: elongation, hyperbaton, symme- 
try, and rhythmical clausula 


Tempo 
significant tempo shift 
sudden proliferation or absence of either hiatus or disagreeable consonant clash- 
es 
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Aural Intensity in John 1-4 





Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 














x 1:1a-2a 4 The Word: the Word is God 
x 1:3a-b 2 All things came into being through it/him 
x 1:3c-5b 4 In it/him was life, the Light of mankind 
x 1:6a—b 2 John: a man sent from God 
x 1:7a-C 3 He came as a witness to the Light 
x 1:8a-b 2 He was not the Light 
x 1:9a-c 3 The True Light was coming into the world 
x 1:110a-b 2 The world did not know him 
x 1:111a-b 2 His own did not receive him 
x  112a8-c 3 Those who received him are God's children 
x 1:113a-d 4 Those who were begotten from God 
x — 124a-e 5 The Word became flesh; we saw his glory 
x 115a 1 John bears witness to him 
x 1:15b-c 2 He is the one I spoke about; he who ... comes 
x 1:16a 1 From him we received ... 
x 1:16b 1 ... grace upon grace 
x 1:17a-b 2 Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ 
x 1:118a-c 3 God the only Son has shown the way to God 
x 1:119a-b 2 The interrogation of John 
x 1:19C 1 Jews questioned John: “Who are you?” 
x 1:20a-b 2 He admitted: "I am not the Messiah" 
x 1:21a-22a 4 Identity questions; negative answers 
x 1:22b-c 2 Finally: “What do you say about yourself?” 
x 1:23a-c 3 John's answer: a quote from Isaiah 40:3 
x — 1:24a 1 A question from some Pharisees 
x 1:25a-C 3 “Why are you baptizing?” 
x -1:26a 1 He answered: 
x  1:26b 1 I baptize in water 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 

x 1:26c-27c 4 The one you do not know, he who comes after me 
x  1:28a-b 2 This happened in Bethany 
x . 1:29a-C 3 The next day: John sees Jesus, “the Lamb of God" 

x 1:30a-c 3 He is the one about whom I said + reiteration 
X  1:31a-C 3 I did not know him; I baptize because of him 
x  1:32a-b 2 Isaw the Spirit descend like a dove ... 

x 1:32c-33a 2 .. and it remained on him; I did not know him 
x | 1:33b-d 3 He baptizes in the Holy Spirit 

x 1:34a-b 2 I have seen and witnessed: He is “the Son of 

God" 

x | 1:35a-36b 3 The next day: John sees Jesus, “the Lamb of God" 

x 1:37a-b John's disciples listen to and follow Jesus 
x  1:38a—b 2 Jesus says: “What are you seeking?" 
x J i:8c-d 2 They say: "Rabbi, where are you staying?" 

x 1:39a-b 2 He says: “Come and see.” They came and saw 
x | 1:39c-d 2 They remained with him that day 
x 1:40a 1 Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter 

x 1:40b-c 2 He had listened to and followed John 

x 1:418 1 He found his brother Simon 
x 1:41b-42a 3 "I have found the Messiah.” He took him to Jesus 

x 1:42b-d 3 Jesus says to Simon: "You shall be called Cephas" 
x — 1:43a-c The next day: Jesus finds Philip & says: “Follow me" 
x 1:44a-b 2 Philip was from Bethsaida, like Andrew and Peter 
x — 1:58 1 Philip finds Nathanael and says: 

x 1:45b-c 2 Ihave found Jesus, who Moses wrote about 
x . 1:46a-b 2 Reply: "Can anything good come from Nazareth?" 
x | 1146c 1 Philip: "Come and see" 
x  1:17a-c 3 Jesus saw Nathanael and calls him “a true Israelite” 
x  1:8a-b 2 Nathanael: "From where do you know me?" 

x 1:48c-d 2 Jesus: I saw you before, under the fig tree 

x 1:49a-c 3 Nathanael: "Rabbi, you are the Son of God" 
x 1:50a-c 3 Jesus: Do you believe because of what I said? 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 

x  ı:50d 1 You shall see greater things than these 
x  1:51a-C 3 You shall see God’s angels upon the Son of Man 
x 2-2 3 A wedding at Cana 
x 23 The mother of Jesus says: "They have no wine" 
x | 2:4-b 2 Jesus says: “Woman, what is that to you and me?” 

x 2:4C 1 “My hour has not yet come" 
X — 215 2 His mother instructs the servants to obey Jesus 
x 2:6 3 There were six stone water jars there 
x 2:7a 1 Jesus says to the servants: 

x 2:7b-c 2 “Fill them with water.’ They filled them to the brim 
x 28 2 "Take it to the chief steward." They took it 
x 29 4 The water had become wine. The chief steward: 

x 2:10-11 6 “You have kept the good wine until now.” 

This was the first of Jesus’ signs 

x 2:12 3 After this he went to Capernaum 
x 2:13 2 Passover was near. Jesus went to Jerusalem 
x 2:14 2 In the temple he found people selling 
x 215 4 He drove them out 
x 2:16 3 “Do not turn my Father’s house into a market” 
x 2:17 2 His disciples remembered what was written [Ps 69] 
x 218 2 The Jews said: “What sign can you show us?” 
x 219a 1 Jesus answered: 

x 2:19b-c 2 "Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up" 
x 2:20 3 The Jews question his statement 
x — 2:1 1 But Jesus was speaking of the temple of his body 
x — 2:22 3 Post-resurrection his disciples remembered & believed 
x 2:23 3 In Jerusalem, many believed because of Jesus’ signs 
x 2:24 2 Jesus did not entrust himself to them; he knew all 
X 2:25 3 He knew what was in mankind 

x 311 2 Nicodemus, a Pharisee and a leader of the Jews 
x 32 4 He came to Jesus by night and said to him: "Rabbi, 


no one can these signs unless God is with him" 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 








xX 3:3 4 Jesus: Only one born ğvwðev can see the kingdom 
x 314a 1 Nicodemus says to him: 
x 3:4b-d 3 "How can anyone who is old be born?" 
x 3:5 3 J: Only one born of water & Spirit can enter the 
kingdom 
x 3:6 2 What is born of flesh is flesh; born of Spirit is Spirit 
x 3:7 2 Do not be astonished; you must be born &voev 
x 3:8 4 Simile between wind and everyone born ofthe Spirit 
x 39 2 Nicodemus: How are these things able to happen 
X 310 3 Jesus: Do you, a teacher of Israel, not understand? 
x 3:11 4 We testify and you do not receive our testimony 
x 3:12 2 How can you believe if I tell you of heavenly things? 
X 9313 2 No one has ascended to heaven but the Son of Man 
x 3:14 2 The Son of Man must be lifted up ... 
x 3:15 1 ... $0 that all who believe in him may have eternal life 
x 3:16a—b 2 God so loved the world that he gave the only Son ... 
x 3:16c-d 2 .. $0 that all who believe in him may have eternal life 
x 317 3 God sent the Son to the world to save it through him 
x 318 3 All who believe in him are not judged 
x  giga-b 2 This is the judgment: the Light came into the world. 
x 3:19c-d 1 ... and humans loved darkness more than the Light 
x  3:19d 1 ... for their deeds were evil 
x 3:20 3 All who do bad things hate the light and do not come to 
it, so that their deeds may not be seen 
x 3:21 3 All who exercise truth come to the Light so that their 
deeds—done in God—may be made visible 
x 322 2 After this Jesus went into the countryside and baptized 
x  g29ga-b 2 John was also baptizing in Aenon near Salim 
x 3:23C 1 People kept coming and being baptized 
x 324 1 John had not yet been put in prison 
x | 8:25a-26a 2 A discussion about purification. They asked John: 
x | 3:26b-c 2 "Rabbi, the one with you, of whom you testified ... 


x 3:26d-e 2 ... Look, he is baptizing and all are going to him" 
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Aural intensity Location Summary of content 
High Med Low 
x 93:27 J: No one can undertake anything not from heaven 
x 3:28 You can witness that I said: I am not the Christ 
x 3:29a-c He who has the bride is the bridegroom; 
the friend ofthe bridegroom rejoices at his voice 
x  3:29d Thus my joy has been fulfilled 
x 3:30 He must increase, but I must decrease 
x 3:31 He who comes from above/from heaven is above all 
He who is from the earth is of the earth & speaks 
of it 
x 3:32 He testifies and no one accepts his testimony 
x 3:33 The one who receives his testimony has certified that 
God is true 
X 334 For he whom God sent speaks the words of God 
x 335 The Father loves the Son and gave everything to him 
x 3:36 He who believes in the Son has eternal life; 
he who disobeys the Son will not see life 
x 4:1 Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard, “Jesus is 
making and baptizing more disciples than John” 
x 4:2 Jesus’ disciples, not Jesus himself, baptized them 
x 4:3 He left Judea and started back to Galilee 
x 44 But he had to go through Samaria 
X 45 He comes to a Samaritan town called Sychar 
x 46 Jacob's well was there and Jesus was sitting by it 
xX — 47 A Samaritan woman comes. Jesus: "Give me a drink" 
x 48 His disciples had gone to the city to buy food 
x 4:9 Woman: *How can you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, 
a Samaritan woman? Jews do not deal with Samaritans" 
x — 410 J: ‘Ifyou knew who it is saying ‘Give me a drink’ 
you would have asked and been given living water” 
x 421 The woman: “Where do you get the living water?" 
x 412 "Surely you are not greater than Jacob?" 
x 413 J: ‘All who drinks of this water will thirst again; 
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Aural intensity Location Summary of content 
High Med Low 
x 4:14 Not so with my water; it will well up to eternal life” 
X A415 The woman: *Give me that water" 
x 416 He says: “Go, call your husband and come back" 
X | 4u7a-c The woman: “I do not have a husband.’ Jesus says: 
x 4:17d-18a “You rightly say, ‘I have no husband, for you have 
had five husbands 
x 4:18b-c The one you have now is not your husband” 
X 419 The woman: "Sir, I see that you are a prophet 
X — 4:20 Our fathers worshiped on this mountain, but you say 
that one must worship in Jerusalem" 
x 4:21a-c Jesus: "Believe me, woman, the hour is coming ... 
x 4:21d ... when you will not worship here or in Jerusalem 
x 4:22a-b You worship what you do not know; 
we worship what we know ... 
X | 4:22C ... for salvation is from the Jews 
x 4:23 The hour is here when true worshippers worship the 
Father in Spirit and truth; the Father seeks them 
x 4:24 God is Spirit; those who worship him must worship 
in Spirit and truth" 
X — 425 The woman: “I know that Messiah is coming" 
x 426 Jesus: “I am, the one who is speaking to you" 
x — 427 His disciples were astonished that he spoke to a woman 
x 428 The woman went back to the city and told the people: 
x 4:29 "Come and see a man who told me everything I ever 
did. Surely he cannot be the Messiah?" 
X — 4:30 They left the city and were coming toward him 
X — 4:31 Meanwhile the disciples urged him: "Rabbi, eat" 
x — 432 He said: “I have food to eat that you do not know" 
x — 4:33 They: "Surely no one has brought him to eat" 
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Aural intensity Location Cola Summary of content 
High Med Low 
X 4:34 3 J: “My food is that I do the will of him who sent me 
X 435 6 Do you not say, 'Four months and the the harvest 
comes" I say to you, the fields are ripe for harvest 
x 4:36 3 The one who harvests is gathering fruits for eternal life, 
so that he who sows and he who harvests may rejoice 
x 4:37 So the saying is true, ‘One sows, the other harvests’ 
x 4:38 4 I sent you to harvest that for which you did not labor” 
X — 4:9 Many Samaritans believed in him due to her testimony 
X — 4:0 3 The Samaritans asked him to stay; he stayed 
X A441 1 And many more believed because of his word 
X 442 4 They said: "We have heard for ourselves and we know 
that this truly is the savior of the world" 
x 443 1 When the two days were over he went to Galilee 
X — 444 2 Jesus had said a prophet lacks honor in his homeland 
X — 445 5 The Galileans welcomed him; they had seen all he did 
x 4:46 4 Thus he came again to Cana in Galilee 
There was a royal official, whose lay lay ill in Capernaum 
X — 417 5 He begged Jesus to heal his son, for he was dying 
x 4:48a 1 Jesus said to him: 
x 4:48b-c 2 "Unless you see signs & wonders you will not believe" 
X 449 3 The royal official: "Sir, come before my child dies" 
x 4:50 4 Jesus. "Go, you son lives." The man went 
x 4:51 3 His slaves met him and said. "Your child lives" 
X — 4:52 4 He learned from them the hour when he had recovered 
X — 4:53 3 He realized that it was when Jesus said ‘Your son lives’ 
X — 4354 2 This was the second sign that Jesus did 
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